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SERMONS. 



SERMON I. 



THE RENEWING OF THE KINGDOM. 

A NEW-TEAR SERMON. 

THEN SAID SAMUEL TO THE PEOPLE, COME, AND LET US OO TO 
GILGAL, AND RENEW THE KINGDOM THESE. — 1 Sam. xi. 14. 

You will not think that on the first day of the 
new year I can mean to call much of your atten- 
tion to the scene of an old history, — to the record 
of a fallen throne and a scattered people. It would 
be ill-suited to an occasion like this, to be retracing 
the faint lines of a perished antiquity. What to us 
is Samuel, the gray-haired prophet of an infant na- 
tion; or Gilgal, a spot of ground, once sacred but 
now forgotten, by the river of a distant land ? 
What to us is the renewing of a kingdom that so 
soon and so ingloriously went to decay ? And yet 
it is the same course of unceasing time that has 
swept away those elder generations, and that rises 
over us in this morning's sun. It looked upon them 
all in their birth and their ruins. Time connects us 
rather affectingly with the remotest of its clear tra- 
ditions. We are reminded, that, under the same 
aspects of nature and of a mortal fate, men lived 
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and wrought and felt, thousands of years before as. 
We see ourselves in the personages of ancient re- 
nown ; our own passions and fortunes in the narra- 
tives of theirs ; and if there happens to travel down 
to us from their distant day any incident that 
matches with a present experience of ours, or even 
any description or phrase that moves a train of as- 
sociations in the present state of Our minds, we 
adopt it readily, and find a pleasure in thus uniting 
our thoughts with the ages that are gone. 

Such an incident, or at least such a form of ex- 
pression, appears to me to meet us at this very mo- 
ment in the language of the text. " Gilgal ! " The 
word means a wheel, a revolution. And is not the 
great circumference of the year, measured as it is by 
a few hundred days in the poor chronicle of our 
lives, but by hundreds of millions of miles in the 
celestial spaces, — is it not just rounding up into 
longer light, and beginning its benevolent motion for 
us afresh ? We hear, too, of " the renewing of a 
kingdom"; and those words impress us at once 
with some idea, though it may be an indistinct one, 
of a renewal nearer home, that we are to solemnize ; 
more important to us than the sweep of an uncon- 
scious planet, than the changes of empire past or 
to come, or any of the outward distinctions of the 
world. 

You perceive/then, that the passage of Scripture 
selected for our meditations is not altogether un- 
promising, — that it may be found suitable to the 
season on which we are assembled. Let me occupy 
a moment in setting before you the literal facts that 
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are involved in it Saul had just been elected by 
acclamation the first king of Israel. He had all the 
qualities that fitted him to be a popular chief. He 
was valiant and enterprising, quick in device and 
action, aspiring to command, and carrying with him 
an extraordinary power over the common mind. 
Returning from a great victory over the enemies 
and insulters of his nation, he surpassed even the 
brilliancy of that achievement by refusing to avenge 
his own private affronts. When the multitude, in 
the warmth of their zeal, cried out, " Where are they 
who said, Shall Saul reign over us? bring them 
that we may put them to death " ; he declared that 
there should not be a man put to death that day, 
for it was a 'day when the Lord had wrought de- 
liverance for Israel. The prophet of God stood by, 
and saw the enthusiasm of the crowd and the kingly 
bearing of their leader. But he was not to be de- 
ceived with these appearances. The shadows of 
the future gathered over his serene brow and his 
religious spirit ; and he replied in the words that I 
have read : " Come, and let us go to Oilgal, and 
renew the kingdom there." That had been a hal- 
lowed place from the time that the Hebrew tribes 
entered the land. It had been consecrated by re- 
ligion and good success. There was the proper spot 
to repeat their vows, to remember their obligations. 
It was aloof from public clamor and the highways 
of ordinary life. There, where the Almighty had 
" rolled away the reproach " of his people, in the 
time when he alone was acknowledged as their 
sovereign, should they repeat their allegiance to the 
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new monarch whom they had chosen. There, in 
the face of that dread majesty, soberly and apart, 
and not in the stir of a sudden triumph, and not 
among the scenes of every-day passions, they should 
u renew the kingdom." 

A true prophet of the Most High, who should 
now rise among us on our holiday, and see how 
eager we are in the congratulations of this festival 
of a twelvemonth, and how we boast of to-morrow, 
and how sanguine are the anticipations, and how 
intense are the projects, that are born with the an- 
nual birth of the sun, might well address us in the 
language of the ancient seer, and bid us go to the 
places of our solemnities, and, with devout thoughts 
and as in a divine presence, "renew" our thank* 
fulness, our allegiance, our good resolves. Many 
engagements of a worthy sort, he might say, are 
now resumed ; many hopes of a prosperous future 
are revived; many pledges of mutual regard are 
repeated ; many arrangements in the common busi- 
ness of life are reminding you that they must be 
again set in order. Let the engagements that are 
made with a man's self be now established. Let 
the hopes of a Christian soul receive an increasing 
lustre. Let the pledges you owe to the powers of 
heaven be cheerfully brought. Let the arrangements 
that have respect to your neighbor's benefit and your 
Maker's will, dispose themselves to go forward with 
a renovated fervor. Brethren, we will hear this 
voice. We will try to impress our hearts with the 
meditations to which it should lead us. 

1. We may observe, in the first place, that we 
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are now M renewing the kingdom" of our earthly 
days. The year is renewed for ns. The light is 
a little earlier in the eastern sky, and lingers a little 
upon its farewell in the west As if nature was 
unwilling to bring two of its greatest dreads upon 
man at once, — at least in their fullest degree, — the 
darkness gives way as the cold increases. A new 
account is opening with Time, that rigorous master. 
But how, you may ask, can we make any compact 
with him? He calls all seasons and places and 
lives his own. His dominion is absolute. We have 
nothing to do here but submit to terms. He sets 
up his signs in the spheres of the sky. He marks 
his progresses upon the varying aspects of the earth. 
He traces significantly his lines upon the features 
and forms of the sons and daughters of men. He 
reveals his power upon the rocks and the hills, that 
in vain pretend to be everlasting, and upon the fleet- 
ing existence which we have so lately come to in- 
herit. He accepts no conditions from us. He enters 
into no treaties with us. Without asking whether 
or not we are ready to confirm his authority, he will 
lead us through his inevitable changes, he will bring 
us down to his universal level of dust. And yet, 
when we confront him, with God to help, and in the 
holy places of our nature, we feel that we are pos- 
sessed of a dominion more enduring than his own ; 
that we have thoughts which are independent of 
him, and hopes beyond his reach. We can compel 
this great arbitrator to enter into something like a 
contract with us ; not indeed as to the duration that 
he will assign to us, but, what is of far more im- 
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portance, as to tbe moral effects which he shall see 
wrought out in that space, whether it is to be greater 
or less. We can oblige him to serve our best inter- 
ests, while we are apparently but the subjects of his 
despotic rule. We are apt to consider him as a 
tyrant, the enemy of human liberty and enjoyment, 
inaccessible to pity, and producing but what he 
means to desolate. His symbol is the falling sands 
of an hour-glass. His crown is an eternal baldness. 
His sceptre is a scythe for all the green growths of 
mortality. But we are thus paralyzing our proper 
strength, and undervaluing our real importance in 
the comparison with him. It is true that he will not 
give us back our youth's dream again, nor the pe- 
riods whose destiny it was to appear and depart. 
He will repeal none of his laws of motion for our 
vain regrets or unmanly reluctances. His decrees 
are as irrevocable as it is fitting they should be. 
But what does he ever take that we can well con- 
ceive of his always leaving ? What injustice is he 
guilty of, — the liberator, the truth-teller, the equal- 
izer, who changes what is human only that human- 
ity may be advanced ? He pretends to no control 
over one free spirit, over one free deed. There is no 
shadow of him in any of the higher ideas on which 
our intelligence is employed. What has Time to do 
with any of the conclusions of the reason, or any of 
the fruits of the spirit; with the very thought of 
duty, or the recompenses of its reward? The soul, 
in its purest exercises, soars far above him ; and in 
its farthest abstractions cannot see that he exists. 
But call him a real king ; and invest him with all 
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the majesty that timid fancies have conceived. 
Even then we may meet him upon grounds of mu- 
tual respect We may call a convention with him 
at GilgaL We may stipulate concerning some of 
the powers of his government. We may say to 
him with firmness, and so that he shall be influenced 
by what we say, — Sire, we are your children, in 
truth, and not according to the empty adulation 
that invests ordinary princes with the sacred title of 
paternity ; we are your subjects, beyond the subjec- 
tion that any earthly monarch receives or claims. 
Our limbs are at your disposal, and our furrowing 
cheeks, and the locks of our heads. Our treasure is 
yoars, to consume or to divide. Our blood is yours, 
to chill in the veins of our age, or to shed by calami- 
tous appointments. We offer you no resistance. 
We ask of you no exemptions from the burdens or 
the tasks which the Holy Providence that is sover- 
eign over us both has authorized you to impose. 
We will pay you a cheerful loyalty to the last of our 
breath, nor murmur when you withdraw it But for 
all this you must perform something on your part 
You must bestow upon us opportunity. You must 
yield to us supplies. The means of knowledge and 
improvement you must not only leave un violated, 
but increased. You must observe the just limits of 
your sway. The rights of conscience and of the 
whole mind you must scrupulously respect You 
must lay no tyranny upon our honest wills. You 
shall not blight our hearts, through fear of you, with 
any of the strokes of that despotism to which we 
have surrendered our persons. So will we, on this 
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new year's day, stand in our Gilgal, and " renew the 
kingdom " with you there. 

2. I now ask you to turn away from Time, and 
from every dominion of an outward sort, and con- 
sider the empire that is within us. Here we have to 
deal, indeed, with ourselves only. But that does 
not exclude the danger of being deceived, and op- 
pressed, and defrauded. The heart is treacherous ; 
the understanding is weak ; the inclinations are im- 
perious; the passions are mad. Evil temptations 
will arise, and unwise counsellors. Despotism will 
be attempted. Anarchy will be afoot. There -will 
be disorder. There will be rebellion. Licentious 
principles will spurn at the wholesome restraints of 
law. Ignorance will mistake, and presumption will 
be daring. The state may be divided and endan- 
gered. It is of the utmost consequence that -we 
should look into it from time to time; that we 
should understand the bearings of its general ac- 
tion ; that we should examine its foundations ; that 
we should deal with it in the spirit of sober and 
earnest reflection. Let us, in this respect above all 
others, " renew the kingdom " to-day. If the same 
prophet whom I have imagined speaking before, 
should again take up his parable, he would say : — 

Now "renew" your good resolutions. What 
an uncertain kingdom is that of our purposes ! We 
determine and fall short We attempt in a feeble 
way, and fail, as every thing that is feeble must. 
Let us now make our election steadfast, and persist 
and remain assured in our own minds. Every thing 
that is most precious lies in the hand of our own 
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endeavor. We do not estimate highly enough that 
brave word, — We can. We submit our decisions 
and our courage too much to the representations 
that would confuse our judgments and palsy our 
efforts. Some tell us that we can do nothing if we 
try ; and others tell us that we can gain nothing if 
we succeed. Fablers ! We depend as much at least 
on the struggles that we make, as on the destiny that 
is ordained. To aspire is better than the contented 
fool's best portion. To work towards an approved 
end is infinitely richer than any counted and meas- 
ured success. 

" Renew" your affections. Balance them, and 
let none of them act the absolute king. Purify them 
from their soils. Brush away the rust and the dust 
that have gathered upon them from vulgar uses or a 
base inaction. Send them forth with a clearer light 
and a more blessed efficacy. Clear up your jealou- 
sies. Restrain your resentments. Extend your sym- 
pathies. Strengthen the bonds of love, that make 
you the happier the tighter they draw. Enlarge 
your generosity. Banish the selfishness, that is an 
estrangement from God. Bring into a beautiful 
order the dispositions that bind you to your kindred, 
to your house, to your friendships, to your country, 
and to your kind. 

3. " Renew " the course of your meditations 
upon the subjects that concern your most intimate 
welfare. You may find something faltering and un- 
settled in them. You may be uninformed or misin- 
formed. You may have given little attention where 
you should have bestowed the greatest, or you may 
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have been but prejudiced where you think you have 
been attentive. And even if it is otherwise with 
you, you will at least, by a fresh review, have the 
satisfaction of confirming yourselves in the right 
Fix here a new starting-point for your spirit. In- 
crease your acquaintance with the truth. Establish 
the principles of your judgment. Bring your con- 
clusions into a harmony. Set up within you a di- 
vine and submissive order, that shall be after the 
pattern of that eternal one, in the circles of which 
you dwell. 

4. " Renew " your faith. Is not that a king- 
dom of itself? Is there any thing to be compared 
to its undecaying dominion ? It stands nobly apart 
from the world's turmoil, the world's command, the 
world's destruction. You can receive no such 
strength as flows from that You can receive no 
such joy as is treasured up in that. Hence, must 
your truest consolation and courage proceed, when 
sorrow and depression gather over the heart But 
perhaps it has fallen into neglect within you. You 
have forgotten its teaching. You have grown in- 
sensible to its beauty and to your soul's deepest 
want You have lost the perception of what it is, 
among your pleasures and cares. You have come 
to mistrust its sanctions. You have even done 
despite to its grace. It is all unsettled in your 
thoughts. You have allowed momentary interests 
to intercept its everlasting light You have allowed 
a shallow and sluggish scepticism to affront its all- 
embracing principles. Go over it again if you would 
be wise or blest. Retrace its heavenly law. Revive 
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its dying glory. Renew the kingdom of the im- 
mortal in the breasts that will soon cease to beat. 
Renew it, though in the absence of what yon de- 
sire. Renew it, though in the face of discourage- 
ments. Renew it, in its simplicity, in its sovereign 
beauty, in its reasonableness, in its might. 

He who came to confirm the best truths with 
-which such a faith is connected, when he ate " the 
last supper " with his disciples, said, " I will not 
drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine until that 
day when I drink it new with you in my Father's 
kingdom." There may be some obscurity hanging 
over these figurative expressions. But we know that 
he uttered them when on the verge of a great change 
in the order of his being, when he was about to die 
and to revive. We see that he contemplated the 
strange succession of events with a saddened joy, 
bat a full assurance. We perceive that he was 
speaking, not of a kingdom that was subject to 
time ; not of one that was to be established in his 
oven heart, for nothing there needed confirming ; but 
of that state of peace and glory which is preparing 
beyond this world's troubles, by the faithful deeds of 
man, and the abundant love of his Maker. Let 
every believer anticipate it. Let him labor towards 
it* Let him make himself a believer indeed. Let 
him look up to the eternal tabernacles of heaven 
from these poor tents that must one day be struck, 
and " renew the kingdom there." 
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SERMON II. 



THE MEASURES OF TIME. 

JBSC8 ANSWERED, ARE THERE NOT TWELVE HOURS IN THE DAY? 

— John xi. 9. 

An ingenious writer has said, that "time, sepa- 
rated from the thoughts, actions, and motions which 
pass in it, is actually nothing. It is only the mode 
in which some created beings are ordained to exist ; 
but in itself has no real existence at all." * What- 
ever we may think of such a speculation, or care for 
it, it is at least certain that we know nothing of 
time till we measure it. It is discerned but by suc- 
cessions. Like space, it is computed but by what 
it contains. Like motion, it is perceptible only by 
relations and changes. This is a thought that we 
should care for, because it leads to instruction. What, 
then, are the measures of this time, of which we 
know not how to speak but in its distributions ? 

The question is never an unapt one ; for its por- 
tions are steadily recording themselves over us, in 
the hours of the day, the days of the year, the years 

* Soame Jenyns. So also Lucretius : — " Tempus item per se non 
est" 
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of life. But the present occasion seems specially to 
invite us to stand still awhile, though our moments 
cannot, and contemplate them as they glide silently 
by, increasing for every one who dwells on the earth 
the line of his account, and adding themselves to 
the months and the generations and the centuries 
that have passed away for ever. This is the first 
Sunday of a new year. The sun tells us that it is 
a new one, as he rouses himself earlier to his course, 
and at evening, as he lingers for an instant longer 
at his outgoings in the west ; and many of our re- 
volving concerns tell us the same thing, as they 
have just commenced their circle again. It is a 
season for thankfulness, that we have been spared 
to see its growing light ; a season for mutual con- 
gratulations, that we do not enjoy it alone, but with 
so many friends and companions of former years ; a 
season when the mind is excited to look towards 
the past and the future, and to ponder this life of 
ours, that floats so strangely between them both. 

" Are there not twelve hours in the day ? " This 
is an artificial division of the day, though it has ex- 
isted from the earliest ages. Its foundation is in 
custom only, not in nature ; and herein it is an ex- 
ception to all the larger divisions of time. The 
hours, twice twelve, are reckoned from different points 
in different countries ; from midnight, or sunrise, or 
some other point ; and in some places they are num- 
bered on continuously, without any distinction be- 
tween those of the night and those that enjoy the 
sun. The year, also, as you are well aware, has not 
always been computed to begin at the same point. 
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Till within just one hundred years, both in this and 
our mother country, the 25th of March was New 
Year's Bay, because the light then begins to exceed 
the darkness, and it is Spring. Nevertheless, God 
has fixed exactly the limits and the contents both 
of the year and the day, wherever we may fancy 
them most properly to commence. Let us now pro- 
ceed to answer the question that is the subject of this 
discourse, How do we measure time ? 

1. We measure it, first, by our passions. These 
would seem to be but wild computers, and yet we 
are continually accepting their calculations. Impa- 
tience lengthens out minutes into intolerable terms 
of endurance. Regret, on the other hand, com- 
plains of long periods as having gone with a dreamy 
swiftness and appearing but a handbreadth. " Are 
there not twelve hours in a day?" But we are 
under the gloom of a heavy spirit, and then they 
seem innumerable; or we are taken up with our 
pleasures, and then they seem nothing. Our de- 
sires covet a protracted season for their indulgence, 
and murmur that it must so soon be spent; while 
our fear and our sorrow push against the tardy 
wheels of life's progress, as if they scarcely turned 
round. So capriciously do we apply our rule, ac- 
counting the same space now short and now inter- 
minable. So unreasonably do we think either to 
quicken or retard the great movement that is bear- 
ing us along. But all this while it never pauses 
and it never hastes. It goes on with the same calm 
sweep. It is not touched by any of the perturba- 
tions of human hearts. It does not hear when we 
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fret. It does not hear when we entreat. It strikes 
its even hours, however we may use or account 
them. It drives over the heads of the rejoicing and 
the miserable with an impartial speed. It registers 
the just sum of their opportunities to those who have 
lived or felt as if they possessed no opportunities 
worth the recording. It leaves its marks and proofs, 
at unchanging intervals, to show that each has re- 
ceived his full portion, and none has received more. 
" Are there not twelve hours in the day ? " They 
will run through the brightest, and end. They will 
run through the roughest, and end likewise. 

2. In the second place, we measure time by the 
comparisons of the mind; — not its passions, but 
its judgments. We can hardly avoid doing this, for 
every thing around us is relative. When the youth 
is cut off in his prime, we lament his end as prema- 
ture, and call his existence a short one. When 
another is spared to the enjoyment of a healthy old 
age, we acknowledge the kind providence that has 
given him long to live. But in both these cases we 
compare the duration of which we are speaking with 
the ordinary limits of our stay upon the earth. If 
you compare it with that of other living things, 
you will perceive at once how entirely this was the 
ground of your conclusion. The hound would be an 
old and worn-out servant, who should die at the same 
age with his young master. And again, the survivor 
of all his early acquaintances, who, in the words of 
an old writer, " has a close apprehension of what it is 
to be forgotten, while he hath lived to find none who 
knew his father, or scarce the friends of his youth " 

2* 
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— even this man, full of days, may sit under a tree 
that was planted by forgotten ancestors, and shows 
no decay yet, but will swing its strong arms over 
the gray heads of his children's children. When 
the prosperity of fortunate men is suddenly over- 
turned, the prosperity seems short, because the rain 
was unlooked for. When extraordinary talents are 
struck from their precarious seat in the brain by 
the most humbling of all diseases, or are lost to the 
world by the eclipses of dark accidents, we grieve 
for the shortness of their failing life, because it did 
not seem in the common order of nature that they 
should be lost so soon. And thus we go on, in 
every survey of this kind, to apply the measuring- 
chain of our expectations to the fields of life. We 
draw our scale according to the calculations of our 
own habits and thoughts. We cannot do otherwise. 
There is an old legend bearing so directly on this 
point that I will venture to repeat it Like several 
other fables of a like kind, it carries on it the mark 
of deep reflection. Methuselah, the son of Enoch, 
had now lived seven hundred and sixty-nine years. 
Then the Lord spoke to him, and said that he had 
lived long enough without a suitable shelter from 
the weather, or convenient arrangements for his fam- 
ily, and that he might now make him a house, for 
there were yet remaining to him two hundred years 
to dwell on the earth. Nay, replied the patriarch, 
if there be but two hundred years more for me to 
remain, it will be hardly worth while for me to 
build it Do but reflect on the serious meaning 
that is contained in this fanciful narrative. If that 
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oldest of all the sons of men was permitted to con* 
tinne for those nine centuries and upwards on the yet 
undeluged globe, years were to him in the same pro- 
portion as months are to us; and it cannot be thought 
strange if those that were promised to him seemed 
few, when he compared them with the far spread of 
his being that lay behind him. He could not but have 
looked on himself as drawing near to his end. Take 
a parallel case from the present circumstances of the 
world. Tell a man who has numbered his three* 
score years and ten, that God will be so gracious as 
to add fifteen more to that large account, and that he 
may therefore enter into new plans, and provide for 
himself different advantages from any he had hith* 
erto possessed. His reply would be, No; the small 
residue of my days must be spent like their vanished 
predecessors. I have no heart for further enter- 
prises. I have no leisure left for the piling up of 
structures of clay. I must seek a building that hath 
other foundations, whose maker is God. I have 
been brought thus far as a wayfaring man and a 
dweller in tents ; and can any thing now be perma- 
nent, where all before was so transitory ? As I came, 
I must depart Upon the boundaries of my pilgrim- 
age, that seem just before me, I must halt and die. 

3. Again, we measure time by two mighty regu- 
lators; the sun that never changes, and the moon 
that never continues the same. Their bright paths 
in the sky mark out the order of earthly periods. 
The first faint thread of the new moon is watched 
for with devout scrutiny, even at the present day, 
from the towers and minarets of the Eastern world, 
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as she leads in the month, that " is called after her 
name,"* with its sacred quarters. These divisions 
are of little consequence, however, compared with 
others that are designated by the central source of 
our light and heat. Its rising and setting afford as 
those beautiful interchanges of darkness and day, 
that correspond so well with the necessary inter- 
vals of mortal labor and repose. The slanting line 
of its apparent course affords us the equally beauti- 
ful procession of the seasons, that corresponds in 
like manner with the needs and capacities of the 
globe itself. As it passes through the twelve imag- 
inary signs of heaven, the Spring opens, the Sum- 
mer glows, the Autumn yields its increase, the Win- 
ter infolds the earth in its deathlike but invigorating 
sleep ; and then the circle of the year is completed, 
to be traversed in the same benignant series again. 
By those days we divide the work of man, and by 
these years we count his life. And it is worth con- 
sidering how gracious they both are in their wisely 
ordered successions. No day that is not followed 
by solemn shades, and no night that will not give 
place to the dawn ; as if they were meant to pass 
before us like encouraging symbols of the changes 
of our being. So with the seasons. Though always 
varying, they are always beneficent, — a sisterly cir- 
cle, though bearing no resemblance to each other; 
fading but to revive, and retiring but to return. 
Truly, our progresses are marshalled and numbered 
by a wonderful loving-kindness, when their signals 

* Ecclus. xliii. 8. 
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are thus given from on high, — and given by the sun, 
that most brilliant object in nature, all whose influ- 
ences are bountiful, all whose paths are in glory. 
There is another circumstance in this connection, 
that strikes my mind with great force as I meditate 
upon it It is, that these times of ours, poor as they 
may appear to be, and languidly as they may some- 
times be thought to creep onwards, are yet traced 
by the roll of ponderous spheres and by motions of 
incredible swiftness. How does this globe spin 
upon its axle, and fly upon its track, to bring round 
the phenomena by which they are computed ! Ought 
it not to impress us with a sense of the importance 
of our time, that the firmament is thus made its dial- 
plate ; that heavenly lights point at its revolving pe- 
riods ; that the stupendous machinery of the world 
is employed in the regulating of its transient dates? 
4. We measure it, in the fourth place, by artifi- 
cial instruments. Nature only breaks it up into its 
larger portions, years and months and days. But we 
are not satisfied with these. The necessary arrange- 
ments of a state of society in any degree cultivated 
do not permit us to be so satisfied. We must sub- 
divide that smaller part " Are there not twelve hours 
in a day ? " By these we adjust our business and 
our recreations. Within such little squares we can 
best proportion our methods, and adapt ourselves to 
our tasks. They do not allow us too much free- 
dom, as broader spaces might, nor do they imprison 
us between insignificant limits. They help us to 
distribute our activity, to reckon up the results of 
what we are engaged in, and to be true to the con- 
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stantly recurring obligations of our ordinary life. 
Hence the great unanimity with which they have 
been adopted from early ages, among the farthest-di- 
vided nations of the earth. They have been marked, 
indeed, variously ; but their object has been the same. 
In the rude stages of invention, the most simple 
contrivances were called in to indicate the points 
where they begun. With the progress of ingenuity, 
these implements assumed a more scientific form. 
The flow of water was made to show those lapses 
of time which it so much resembles. The sands of 
the sea-shore were shut up in small vessels, and 
dropped through narrow apertures, to be measurers 
of minutes while they were types of infinity. The 
dial was engraven with characters, and set up with 
its face to the sun. But the sun would not al- 
ways shine upon it, even when it was above the 
horizon ; and the dial, unlike the repining spirits of 
discontented men, refused to count any hours but 
those that were bright.* Linnaeus, the famous bot- 
anist, once constructed a clock of flowers. It was 
calculated on his observation of the different hours 
at which each of those that composed it falls asleep. 
In allusion to this beautiful contrivance, a celebrated 
foreign author f thus speaks : " It is best to measure 
thy years, not by the water-clock of falling tears, but 
by the flower-clock " of thankfulness and praise. 
Modern skill has invented curious machines, and 



* The inscription, containing in Latin this thought, is upon a sun- 
dial in the summer-house of the Garden of Plants at Paris : — " Horns 



non nnmero nisi serenas." 



t J. P. Bichter. 
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turned them into articles of luxury, for the more per- 
fect accomplishment of this useful and solemn pur- 
pose. It has given the hours audible voices, as they 
come and go. It has placed numerously around us, 
and enabled us to carry everywhere with us, these 
monitors of our wasting days. The hours! They 
all march in one direction, invisible as they are 
coming, and irrevocable when they have gone ; with 
an eternity behind them, and an eternity before. The 
hours! They will never end their journey, though 
they will soon complete yours and mine. They are 
making note of human opportunities and performan- 
ces ; and the inscriptions that they leave will remain, 
after those opportunities have vanished, and when 
those actions must be judged. I know of no de- 
scription that sets them forth better than the motto 
of a public clock on the outer wall of one of the col- 
lege quadrangles at Oxford. It is borrowed from a 
Latin poet, and means, " They perish and are im- 
puted." # 

5. There is one other way remaining by which we 
may reckon time. I have reserved it to the last, 
because it is the worthiest. It is by the services we 
have rendered, the work we have done, the moral 
advancement we have made, the preparations and 
defences we have provided against all events that 
can befall us here, and the recollections of faithful- 
ness which we have been treasuring up for the heav- 
enly world. In comparison with this, there is no 
computation worth the naming. It is the very one 



* "Pereant et imputantur." — Mart 5. 20. 
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for which all the others have been set They will 
disappear, but this mast abide. They are but trials, 
or accidents, or means. This expresses the great 
end and aim of our existence. Let me ask you to 
reflect on the measures of it that were mentioned 
first, and in the order in which they were named. 
The passions. They will soon die away, forgetting 
and forgotten. There will be nothing to desire on 
this whole earth, and nothing to sorrow for but our 
sins. The comparisons of the mind. They, too, will 
change their whole scope with the last changes of 
our mortal condition. What men account much, and 
what they account little, seem alike small to those 
who have no more to expect, and nothing can appear 
long that is about to end. What shall we say of 
the instruments that art has contrived, in order that 
we may observe the times and seasons which we 
cannot control, and measure the stream which we 
can do nothing to check ? They are only like the 
hollow tubes, a few inches broad, which the astrono- 
mer points towards the mysterious and infinite heav- 
ens. The hand that made them parts with its cun- 
ning, the eye that uses them loses its vision. They 
soon have no value for us. The sun itself. How 
long is it since the human race first beheld it ? We 
may give some probable conjecture how long ago it 
was, and reckon it upon the scale of a few thou- 
sand years. How long will it be till they behold it 
no more ? We cannot tell this. We are forbidden 
to know this. The earth, that was redeemed from 
chaos once, may be plunged into it again ; and the 
Scriptures speak of a new creation that shall have 
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no need of the solar beams, for the Lord God will 
give it light from himself. But though every thing 
else may fall into rain, the rewards of righteousness 
will not fail ; the consciousness of having endeavored 
well can never be put to confusion. 

Let me urge you, then, friends and brethren, on 
this first Sunday in the year, though needing myself 
the urgency as much as any, to measure your time 
by the highest objects, and by no mean estimations; 
by the breadth of your views, by the height of your 
principles, by the depth of your trust in God. That 
is the timepiece of the sanctuary, — what you are 
doing, for good or for evil. Do not refuse to look at 
it, for it will be standing, though this fair world be- 
comes a wreck. Do not venture to despise its ad- 
monitions, for it will strike at the day of judgment 

" Are there not twelve hours in the day ? " said the 
Divine Master, whose lessons and example, as well 
as his sufferings, it becomes us to remember, when- 
ever we sit down at his table, as some of us are 
about to do now, or whenever we see it spread, or 
whenever we but think of his name. He would not 
have suffered at all, but for the sake of his obedience. 
The occasion of speaking the words of the text was 
his resolving to go into Judea, though the people of 
that land had a short time before sought to stone 
him. His disciples would have dissuaded him from 
his perilous enterprise. But his noble reply was : " I 
must walk while the sun is up ; I must work while 
it is day; my hours are numbered and cannot be 
wasted ; opportunity is limited, and must not be 
lost. The night cometh, wherein no man can work ; 

3 
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— the night of inefficiency in himself; the night of 
blindness or incapacity in others; the night of death 
for all." Let us receive the spirit and embrace the 
resolution of this devoted answer. If the hours are 
filled up with good thoughts and endeavors, the 
years will be sure to come to a right end, whether 
they be many or few. 



SERMON III. 



THE FEAR OF GOD. 
fob I rab god. — Genesis xlii. 18. 

Joseph here gives a reason to bis brethren why 
they should trust in his word. They needed that 
assurance. They were wholly in his power. They 
were in a foreign land, and that a land of idolatry. 
He had spoken roughly to them, and his deed had 
been as harsh as his word. He imposed rigorous 
terms ; and even these how did they know he would 
keep ? They felt as if they lay at the mercy of an 
imperious stranger. Years had altered that familiar 
face. The dress and manners of an unknown court 
disguised him. The last time they had seen him was 
at the pit in the dry wilderness, when they stripped 
him of the dress with which their father's partiality 
had clothed him, and sold him for a slave. He was a 
ruler now, and a royal favorite, and the herdsmen of 
Canaan could scarcely venture to look steadily upon 
the splendid garb and the proud eye of the master of 
their fate. " They bowed themselves down before 
him, with their faces to the earth." Extraordinary 
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changes of fortune, the severest trials and the highest 
honors, had wrought more effects upon him than 
does the common hand of time. His oath now was, 
" By the life of Pharaoh." And as his brethren lis- 
tened to it, they saw that they were surrounded on 
all sides by the symbols of a perverted worship. 
Rude images and pictures represented the super- 
stitious conceptions of a many-formed Divinity. It 
must have been an encouraging word for them to 
hear from his lips, u I fear God." There was one 
bond, then, between them. They acknowledged the 
same Divine Power. They had one hold yet upon 
the governor of Egypt, He adored the majesty of 
One that is higher than the highest 

The first impression which the human mind re- 
ceives from the conviction of an overruling Power, 
is that of fear. It is a moral impression. It is made 
upon the conscience. It is a feeling of awe, not at 
the presence of physical might, not at the majesty 
and strong elements of the world, but at the thought 
of an invisible witness, who judges and will requite. 
It is connected with the ideas of truth and right, 
with the recollections of good or ill deserving. The 
first question that man asked concerning the heav- 
enly beings, or the One Supreme, does not seem to 
have been that which is now placed first in the cat- 
echisms of religious instruction, — Who made this 
wonderful system of the universe ? — but, Who gov- 
erns the affairs of mortals, and observes their hearts 
and conduct, and watches over the compacts between 
one and another ? Not, Who created, but, Who be- 
holds, all things? His spiritual apprehension was 
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awakened, before he engaged in intellectual specu- 
lations. He began with the appeal of heaven to 
his own nature ; and investigated the nature of the 
heavenly attributes afterwards. 

To the early generations of our race the world 
was full of the Deity. The objects immediately 
around them, by virtue of that fulness, were always 
bearing testimony to what was done. The rock 
and the tree saw. The beast and creeping thing 
did all but speak. The remote stars were conscious 
of what was in the purpose of the lowly dwellers 
upon the earth. Nor are these conceptions so far 
removed as they may at first seem from our own, 
and from the reality of things. All nature is actu- 
ally pervaded with the spirit of the Lord. We are 
surrounded with witnesses. Whatever moves, and 
whatever continues where it is, is either a stationary 
watch or a flying messenger, appointed by the Most 
High. We rather feel than infer the presence of a 
Being above us ; and we consider it first in relation 
to ourselves, our existence, obligations, hope, and 
fortune. We do not begin with demonstrations, or 
even with researches. Our hearts speak to us ; the 
thoughts that accuse or else excuse one another. 
As students, we seek after illustrations and evi* 
dences, but it is of that which had been suggested 
in a dim grandeur before. We try to define our 
thought; but it is the thought that had previously 
existed. We have a conscience of what is to be 
done and forborne, when as yet we have studied 
nothing of the structure of the universe or the design 
of its Creator. By a sacred instinct, the mind of 

3* 
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humanity fears God. And it never ceases to fear 
him. In the progress of its culture it improves that 
sentiment ; recovering from its tremor, rising above 
its servility, refining its grossness, but not casting 
the principle of it away. The terror is softened into 
veneration. The veneration is mingled with love. 
But there will remain an awe of the Divine Holiness 
and Sovereignty, and the solemn sense of an invisi- 
ble inspection, and a wise apprehension of judgment 
against all unrighteousness. These can never be 
outlearned, for an increasing knowledge more large- 
ly justifies them. They cannot be effaced, for they 
are not intrusted to writing. They are the language 
of our own nature, speaking on from age to age; 
uttering in different tones the same truth, and labor* 
ing at its breast with the same deep secret, that had 
swelled there from the beginning. 

God will punish the transgressor. This is the 
first form which the sentiment assumes. Joseph 
had it in view in the text That simple declaration 
gave his brothers to understand that they need not 
hesitate to confide in him, for he should be afraid to 
deceive them. Afraid, — not of any retaliation of 
theirs ; not of any injurious report that they might 
spread of him in the land of famine to which they 
were going back ; not of any complaint they might 
make to his only earthly superior, in whose eyes he 
enjoyed unlimited favor, while they the " shepherds 
were an abomination to the Egyptians"; — but of 
Him, before whom Pharaoh was of no more account 
than his slave; Him, by whom the most private 
actions were impartially weighed, and who required 
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that tbe truth should be spoken between man and 
man alike upon the herdsmen's fields and in royal 
halls. He acknowledged that, high as he sat, he 
might fall in a moment A strong enemy or a weak 
one might cause his glory to depart* A breath of 
wind from the sandy desert, or an insect from the 
slime of the Nile, might pierce through all his de- 
fences. And if the evil day came upon him while 
he was under the reproach of an evil conscience, he 
knew well that the bitterness of his misfortune would 
be immeasurably increased ; that remorse would 
give a tenfold keenness to affliction ; and that he 
should connect by a rapid train of reflection his 
calamity with his misdeed, — perhaps as a conse- 
quence of it, cert&inly as a visitation upon it. 

When I imagine myself present at that touching 
interview, and look more closely at the face of Jo* 
seph as he pronounced the words that I have read, 
there seems to be an upbraiding meaning in his eye, 
as if he intended to stir up some slumbering remem- 
brances in the breasts of the men he spoke to, and 
to imply that God who " requireth the past " was 
looking also upon themselves. Had they kept his 
fear before them ? Had they any reason to com- 
plain of the hard measure that was dealt out to 
them ? Had they not deserved it all, and worse ? 
For scarcely had he ceased speaking, the account 
tells us, when they turned one to another and said, 
* * We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he be- 
sought us, and we would not hear ; therefore is this 
distress come upon us.' And Reuben answered them, 
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saying, ' Spake I not to you, saying, Do not sin 
against the child; and ye would not hear? there- 
fore, behold, his blood is required.'" So it is that 
guilt is ever ready to interpret every trouble into a 
retribution. Every unfriendly event is an avenger. 
Though the self-convicted man sees that outward 
good and evil are by no means apportioned to desert, 
— that "many are the afflictions of the righteous," 
and in innumerable respects we are alike liable to 
disasters, - yet he cannot help assigning an er- 
rand to his tormentors, and implicating what he 
suffers with what he has done. And why should he 
help it ? Why should he vainly try to reason it out 
of his mind ? There is nothing false in it, wherein 
it convicts him. Nothing disproves it in heaven or 
earth. To him it is true. It is a reality in his moral 
being. The threatening aspects of the world do 
specially menace him; for he is in double dread of 
them. The troubles of the world are seeking after 
him; for the holy Providence has pleased that he 
should be agitated by them beyond the measure of 
other men. 

On the other hand, innocence has an appeal to 
make against those who treat it injuriously. Right- 
eousness stands up with at least one kind of con- 
fidence, and that the best, before the face of mis- 
fortune. He who has not been bold enough to 
commit sin will find courage the more to endure his 
discipline. Adversity will be spared, for him, its 
keenest aggravation. He perceives no occasion of 
alarm, where the evil-doer turns pale, if he does not 
fly ; no occasion of despondency, under circumstan- 
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ces that would else utterly cast him down. His 
vindicator liveth. His witness is on high. Thus, by 
the same principle of a sacred fear, the idea of pro- 
tection and a justifying regard, on one side, is set 
over against a confused face and a quaking spirit 
and the " looking for of judgment,'' on the other. 
If the sons of Jacob had feared God as maintaining 
the cause of the injured, they would not have had 
to fear him now as bringing every deed of darkness 
into flashing disclosures, and " by no means clearing 
the guilty." But for that stain upon their souls, they 
would not have looked at one another so aghast as 
they did that day. They might have stood in the 
presence of the supposed foreigner, though so power- 
ful that " without him no one lifted his hand or foot 
in all the land," with an unshaken resolution. But 
this brought their hearts down. The crime, over 
which thirteen years had rolled, rose before them as 
if it had been freshly done. There might have been 
something in his tone or look that struck a chord in 
their memories. Or the singular nature of his de- 
mand, that they should leave one of their number 
behind as a hostage and promise to bring the young- 
est at another time, might have reminded them of 
their return home so long ago with one less in their 
company. But evert* without resorting to either of 
these suppositions, the fact alone that they were 
thrown into such a snare and adversity, — together, 
as their crime had been, — is sufficient to explain 
that burst of remorse, which had been stifled so long,, 
but could not now be restrained. 

" For I fear God." The text begins with a word 
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that connects it with something else ; that supposes 
a reason for the assertion it makes. Why should 
we thus "fear" him? Because he is present to 
every agreement that is made, to every promise that 
is spoken, to every purpose that is secretly devised, 
to every action, however silently done. He searches 
through every reserve and equivocation and deceit of 
a double tongue. Because he is holy, and "the 
righteous Lord hateth iniquity." Because he is 
mighty, and who can stand before his displeasure ? 
Because he requires the duty by which we feel our- 
selves bound. Because he appoints every law, and 
chastises for its infraction. Because, if through that 
subduing veneration, that salutary dread, we hold 
fast our integrity and depart from evil, we are en- 
couraged by his assurances, we are encompassed by 
his defence. But if we will not subject ourselves to 
the control of that Supreme Majesty, if we are of a 
rebellious temper, and a straying foot, and an offend- 
ing hand, we are sure that in one or another way 
our " sin will find us out" We shall feel that his 
providence and his creatures are armed against us ; 
that we must carry about with us continually the 
load that no man sees and none can bear ; and that 
after many years have elapsed unlooked-for disclos- 
ures may fill us with shame, ^or sorrows that are 
common to all may have for us a startling interpre- 
tation and an unmitigated woe. 

There are various ways — let me just allude to 
them — in which these effects are produced upon the 
children of disobedience. First, they fear the powers 
of the visible world, as if they were ready to betray 
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or smite their delinquencies ; as if their sounds might 
publish something concerning them, or their u ar- 
rows upon the string " had an aim towards them* 
The stormy wind or the voice of the waters may 
have a word to fulfil for their condemnation. The 
cloud of night, that covered their offence perhaps, 
gathers deeper blackness over their sense of its pen- 
alties. They quail at appearances that would 
awaken no suspicion in purer minds, just as they 
avoid the gaze of their fellows. The rustling leaf 
has a warning. The bare bough points. " A bird 
of the air shall carry the matter." There is a Greek 
story of a poet, who, falling under the daggers of rob- 
bers, called upon some cranes who were flying over- 
head to avenge his death. While his name and fate 
were yet upon the public tongue, in a great assem- 
bly of the people, — when in the vast theatre of Cor- 
inth, open to the sky, the solemn chorus and person* 
ation of the Furies were exhibiting the truth, that 
** there is no shadow of death where the workers of 
iniquity can hide themselves," — a flock of those noisy 
birds darkened and shook the air. A cry escaped 
from the assassins, who were present at the specta- 
cle. Their detection followed, and their just death 
was added as the terrible conclusion of the sacred 
song, and fulfilment of its prophecy. The story may 
be true, for doubtless such things have been. And 
they illustrate one part of the fact, that the creation, 
even in its innocent objects and pleasant forms, — 
in things as beautiful as the flying wings that are in 
search of warmer weather, — the creation is the ene- 
my of those who will not make the Author of it a 
friend. 
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Again, there are surprises of Providence, in disap- 
pointment, deprivation, pain. These are trials wher- 
ever they fall ; but to persons sensible that they have 
given them the right to surprise, they are peculiarly 
full of dismay. Sudden accidents will occur. The 
usual order of our lives will be broken in upon by 
strange occurrences. Dangers spring up by the way- 
side. Sorrows invade the dearest neighborhoods 
of our life. Many, like old Israel's sons, find a jour- 
ney made to the south terminate in captivity, and 
have to bear "the burden of Egypt" while they 
were seeking for its corn. Wretched indeed, if what 
they must suffer then admonishes them of their tres- 
passes, and forces from them the confession, " We 
are verily guilty concerning our brother." 

But, without imagining any of these casualties 
and violent interruptions, and troubles that may 
come, there are others that must come. The God 
whom we " fear " deals with us in the slow course 
of his appointments, through the gradual changes of 
time and age. If he continues our days upon the 
earth, we must pay for the privilege by parting with 
many of their delights, feeling some unwelcome al- 
terations and witnessing more. Portions of what 
seemed to be ourselves pass away with the seasons. 
Health fades from the cheek. The strength that we 
enjoy cannot last always; and, however faithfully 
exercised, must become crippled at last A multi- 
tude of outward objects will be divested of their 
charm, or placed beyond our ambition, or become 
unsuitable to our state. The soul will have to re- 
tire further inward for its satisfactions or its repose, 
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as remembrance outmeasures expectation, and the 
veils of the flesh grow thin. When the world is de- 
clining, its weight greater and its pleasure less, will 
not every thing appear departing from us, if the an- 
swer of a good conscience and a hope towards an 
immortal possession do not remain behind? To 
feel forsaken of God, or obnoxious to his judgments 
then! — is not that a dreary and terrible occasion of 
fear? 

The several topics hitherto mentioned touch upon 
what is outside of us. They have been immediately 
connected with natural objects, or distressful inci- 
dents, or waning powers. But all these are only 
circumstances. The individual consciousness of 
every one dwells in the midst of them, and im- 
presses them with a character of its own. Here is 
the true seat of the principle which this discourse 
has striven to recommend. Let each stand in awe 
of what is within him ; of the judgments that are 
pronounced beyond mortal hearing, and executed 
through the habits, the fancies, the passions, the 
memories, of the mind itself. Are these habits de- 
praved, — these fancies disordered? Do these pas- 
sions start away from holy motives ? Do these 
memories condemn the past, that cannot be restored 
to be tried again and lived better? The hostilities 
of nature, the utmost rage of the air and the sea, 
are nothing to this. Pain and misadventure are 
nothing. The wear and losses of encroaching years 
are nothing. 

Let every good resolution, then, be set fast in this 
binding form: "For I fear God." Let every en- 
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gagement that is made with another person be pro- 
tected as with the vow : " For I fear God." Let every 
tempted man turn away from the deception, and 
disdain the bribe, and resist the enticement, with 
the same sober motive at his heart : " For I fear 
God." 



SERMON IV. 



THE KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. 

BEHOLD, I BTAKD AT THE DOOR, AHD KHOCK. — BeT. Hi. 20. 

" He who saw the Apocalypse " here imagines bis 
ascended Master addressing the church at Laodicea 
with mingled reproof and encouragement. He re- 
bakes its pride, its lukewarmness, its conformity to 
the world. At the same time he adds, that as many as 
he loves he rebukes and chastens. He exhorts them 
to repentance, to zeal, to a more spiritual mind ; and 
assures them that they shall be indeed as rich and 
as wise and as flourishing as they assume to be, if 
they will truly atad wholly turn to him. This church 
was one of the memorable seven established in Asia 
the Less. It partook of the greatness, and drew 
from the opulence, of the commercial city in which 
it was placed. Under the persecution of the Empe* 
ror Domitian, it found itself thrown into a state of 
painful uncertainty. On the one hand, it rejoiced 
in its resources ; it was proud of its distinction ; it 
was at peace. On the other, the believers were for- 
bidden openly to profess the name they were called 
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by. They had to hide their convictions and their 
privileges. They were afraid of Ceesar. The con- 
sequence was, that they hesitated between their 
faithfulness and their safety; between their love 
of the truth and their goodly outward condition. 
They grew earthly and timeserving. They assem- 
bled in their congregations, but it was as if 'with 
closed doors. They had shut the gate against their 
Lord, by their timidity and presumption ; by suffer- 
ing their duty to relax and their affection to cool," 
by falling into that equivocal and doubtful state, 
which denied him any real access to their souls. 
And now, behold, he stands at the door and knocks. 
He waits and admonishes, because he loves them ; 
because he would have them no longer wavering, but 
declare honestly and earnestly for the truth as it was 
in him. Open to me, he says, and you shall be my 
guests, and I will be yours, in the joy and glory of 
the Father's kingdom. 

These languors, this half-heart, of the Laodicean 
church, do they not resemble much that is in our- 
selves ? Do they not describe what our own feelings 
are oftentimes ? Are not you also too well content- 
ed with the comforts that are about you, and your 
religious knowledge, and spiritual proficiency, while 
you are nevertheless, for the most part, sluggish and 
unimpressed ; deficient in faith, dim in hope, slow in 
charity ? And does not Christ come to you, as he 
did to that Asiatic community, counselling because 
he loves you, stirring up your sense of what you owe 
to your persuasions and to your natures, and urging 
on your acceptance what you must " buy without 
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money" — bis w gold tried in the fire," and the 
44 white raiment " that is " the righteousness of the 
saints"? See to it, that ye refuse not him that 
speaks. 

" Behold, I stand at the door, and knock." The 
Scriptures, in more than one place, compare to a 
house, not the Church only, but each individual 
believer. " We are the bouse of Christ," says the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, " if we hold fast." " If a 
man love me," said Jesus himself, " he will keep my 
words ; and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him." 
"We shut the door of this spiritual building, keeping 
out the holiest and the most blessed powers, when we 
permit the shining truths and promises of the Gos- 
pel to be obstructed by indifference and scepticism, 
by pride, pleasure, and passionate care, and by un- 
lovely moods of the mind. We shut it, when we 
are inattentive to the lessons of the holy Providence) 
and careless how we live. We shut it by every wil- 
ful ignorance, by every dull delay of amendment. 
We shut it by all the obstinacy that hardens and 
the selfishness that contracts us, and by the disobe- 
dient affections, of whatever kind, that resist disci- 
pline. And while we are in this inclosed situation, 
where we think it perhaps prudent to remain, — not 
rejecting the heavenly testimony, but not willing to 
do or to bear any thing considerable for its sake, — 
professing to serve, but making compromises all the 
while with ease and indulgence, — the Saviour 
stands there. The Son of the Most High, the very 
Word and Wisdom, the Redeemer of a race, he to 
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whom we must say with the centurion, u Lord, I am 
not worthy that thou shouldst come under my roof," 
waits at our portal He stands there at morning, at 
noon, at night ; when we go forth to our labor and 
when we return to our rest ; for whole days, months, 
years ; the long periods whiJe irresolution is expect- 
ing a more convenient season, and negligence is 
making up its mind to do better, and a disobedient 
life is deferring its repentance. He stands, while in- 
dolence is lying at its length within, and vanity is 
decking its person, and avarice is bending over losses 
and gains, and frivolity is throwing its whole soul 
into the momentary chances of a game, and luxury 
is sitting high at its carousal. He stands and 
watches, while the heart is wandering after its de- 
sires, and bowing down before its idols, and presum- 
ing upon to-morrow. He stands and hears the tones 
of fretfulness and complaint, the ringing of hollow 
mirth, the sighing of unsatisfied spirits, the ill-na- 
tured speech, the clamorous tongues of contention. 
He Btands and judges, when no witness is appre- 
hended to be nigh, when the footsteps of the in- 
dwellers are stealthy, and the bad feeling that they 
cherish has found no utterance yet, and the discred- 
itable action is concealed, and the bad habit they are 
forming has confronted no accuser. 

But he does more than this. He knocks. He 
gives notice of his presence and his wish. He is 
urgent with us. He knocks by his merciful minis- 
trations to the children of men, by invitation and 
persuasion and favor, by the offer of the best gifts 
that our nature can ask or our condition receive. 
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This is his chosen method. He loves thus to win 
souls to himself, to draw them out to him by his 
long-suffering and kindness. He pleads with them 
by the sorrows that he has undergone for their sakes, 
by the wonders of his mission, by the tenderness of 
his instructions. Through the bounties of nature 
which he has made sweeter to the sense, through the 
benign appointments of Providence which he has 
made clearer and more glorious to the thought, 
through his promise of pardon and his revelation of 
life, he beseeches us to be friends with God ; and to 
open our hearts to the influences which he is ready 
to bestow, as the dry earth opens itself to the spring 
rain, and the blossom and the flower expand to the 
morning smile of the sun. 

Again, he knocks by the trials and afflictions of 
our mortal lot. We cannot always be dealt with 
softly. Losses and hardships will have to be under- 
gone. Persecutions will arise, not of men perhaps, 
but of adverse fortune ; if not " because of the 
word," because of something else. Pain will sting. 
Calamity will strike. The grief of an overcharged 
mind will distress us with its weight. Events and 
feelings of this kind have a holy intent in them. 
They should not be sent in vain. And is it not their 
natural effect to make us tender and receptive, to 
scatter vain thoughts, to break up selfish reliances, 
to sober the views and chasten the affections, to lead 
up towards the highest sources of content, and to let 
in the contemplations of a better world than this? 
Do they not teach us to aspire above the things that 
we feel to be insufficient ? Should they not make 
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113 prudent and patient and strong? Ought they not 
to bring in the advantages of correction, and yield 
" the peaceable fruits of righteousness " ? 

The messenger of God knocks again by the senti- 
ments of conscience. Every appeal to those better 
principles, by which we are sensible that we are not 
enough governed, — to those nobler inclinations, which 
accuse us for our slowness or our fitfulness in them ; 
every call to make reparation for injury that we have 
done ; every penance we have to perform, and forfeit 
we have to pay for neglect and disobedience ; every 
struggle that is going on within us between the good 
and the bad ; every pang of remorse, every sound of 
alarm for the consequences of what we have done ; 
— are all so many faithful echoes of the blows with 
which He who created our nature would remind us 
of our unfaithfulness to it, and rouse us from our 
dishonest repose, and summon us forth to availing 
acts and repentances. 

Once more, the Master of Christians knocks by his 
Word at human hearts. Not once for all, but by 
applications perpetually renewed. That Word is 
always addressing us ; various in its methods, but 
with the same authority. In its outset it broke 
down all the barriers that were opposed to its suc- 
cess. More powerful than the prejudices and pas- 
sions and accumulated errors of the time, it out- 
spoke the wisdom of the loftiest genius, it confounded 
sages, it subjugated kings. And still it retains in 
itself the energy with which those wonders were 
wrought. It overcomes the lethargy of indifference. 
It drives away the dreams and vices of the old night, 
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and awakens multitudes to the discernment and pur- 
suit of their true good. It confutes the unholy rea* 
8oniags of this world. It exalts the humble. It per- 
suades the obstinate. It subdues the proud. It but 
touches upon the sensibility of well-disposed persons, 
and straightway they are established in every thing 
that is upright ; they are alive to every thing that is 
kind ; they " behold the beauty of the Lord, and in- 
quire in his temple" ; that august temple of his eter- 
nal presence and glory, of which the creation is but 
the outer court, while the soul is its sanctuary. It 
beats at the gates of lordly injustice and high-handed 
sin ; making them sure that there is an avenger 
without, who cannot be kept out, but will call to a 
strict account and visit with recompenses. " Is not 
my word like a hammer, saith the Lord, that break- 
eth the rock in pieces ? " It is with this that religion 
sometimes, in executing the stranger part of its work,, 
smites upon the obdurate soul, making tears of peni- 
tence start from flinty natures. It now makes the 
worldling tremble, as Felix did, at the thought of 
righteousness, temperance, and judgment ; and now 
fills with compunction the careless livers, as it did 
the idle multitude at Pentecost, who ran together 
from curiosity, but did not retire till they had cried 
out to the disciples* " Men and brethren, what shall 
we do?" — and now it brings to the ground some- 
bold rider towards Damascus, who, instead of breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter, prepares himself 
to be the most eloquent preacher of the Gospel of 
love, asking to be led by the hand, till in due time- 
all the scales that intercepted the truth, and the light 
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drop from his eyes. Bat the word, for the most part, 
comes with gentler notices. Its impulse is softly 
given, as its errand is always kindly meant. It an- 
nounces peace and hope. It comes to be the bearer 
of the greatest of benefits, and its manner corre- 
sponds with its purpose. Its applying is an invita- 
tion. Its very importunity is the pressing upon us 
of the highest honor and the richest joy that our 
humanity can receive. u If any man bear my voice, 
and open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me." Yes, he shall be a 
fellow-guest with the Son of God ; who makes all 
his own gift, who spreads the feast, and lights the 
torches, and clothes the sitters with their festal robes. 
I have now gone through with the train of reflec- 
tions that rises into the mind at the reading of the 
text. It has been presented with as literal a sim- 
plicity as is consistent with so figurative a passage 
of holy writ. And here the discourse might close. 
But there is something in the language here used, 
apart from its original application, that asks us to 
give it a little further thought. " Behold, I stand at 
the door, and knock." The familiarity of the image 
suggests a crowd of recollections and moral ideas. 
Troubles come to the door and knock, and will take 
no denial. We post ourselves within our defences 
and privileged liberty, and say that no one shall in- 
terrupt us and we will not be disturbed. We have 
a right to our inclosure. Our possession is our own. 
Let the world abroad take care of itself, and move 
as it will. Its deranged affairs shall not involve us* 
Its dark problems shall not perplex us. Its claims 
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shall not interfere with our comfort Its agitations 
shall not invade our retreat. But we cannot hold 
to this. The only way to protect ourselves against 
annoyances is not to be too impatient at being an- 
noyed ; and as for more serious griefs, there is no 
use in our keeping silence, as if pretending to them 
that we are not at home, and they do not mind bolt 
or bar. They will seek us out in our hiding-places. 
To one person we must give our time, and to an- 
other our toil, and to another our sympathy, be we 
ever so unwilling to do either ; and the calamities, 
that in so many forms are committing their ravage 
around us, will not fail under some of them to reach 
us also. They will lift the closest curtain ; they will 
surprise the most dexterous vigilance ; they will bear 
down the stoutest guard. They will derange our 
fortunes. They will afflict our hearts. It is best not 
to try to render ourselves over secret or over hardy. 

Fear, too, stands at the door. Where there is 
no actual misfortune, there may be apprehension. 
Without an enemy there will be alarms. The mind 
prophesies, and often darkly. Signs and presages 
of ill will inflict their torment And even where 
there is no disposition to anticipate what is painful, 
the most sanguine and steady nature will be op- 
pressed with a vague uneasiness, or terrified when 
there is nothing to dread. Men love few things so 
well, for the most part, as their ease and a sense of 
security. But the slumber will be shaken, and the 
confident heart will become sensible that nothing is 
secure. A knocking at the door in the still night, or 
at an unexpected season, or in a mysterious manner, 
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will send a thrill through the bosoms of those who 
are the least willing to confess it Let each one 
strive to secure the inward preparation, that shall 
keep off at least the worst of all terrors, those of a 
guilty mind ; that shall not permit the cry of con- 
science to plague still further the timidity of nature, 
nor the " fearful looking for of judgment 9 ' to aggra- 
vate the perils of life. 

Life, — I see closer enemies to it now approaching 
its avenue. Sickness strikes with a languid hand 
at its gate. Though it be but a touch, making no 
great noise, exciting little attention from other per- 
sons, how that low, dull sound deranges the house, 
penetrating to every corner, and chilling the gay 
thoughts that were the inmates of it ! How many 
plans are crossed, how many pleasures withered up, 
at the slight signals that it gives! How do the 
bright prospects darken, and the buoyant spirits sink, 
as it redoubles its intimations that it is in the sad- 
dest earnest with us! The strong frame totters. 
The clear eye is dimmed of its lustre, or gleams with 
unnatural light. The firm fibres are strung but to 
tremble. The open scene of the world, if we are 
permitted to visit it, has lost its cheerful look. Un- 
happy if, in so much deprivation of what it was 
pleasant for us to enjoy, and so much infliction of 
positive evil, and so much shrinking from what may 
be the dreary issue, we have not something to bal- 
ance against it all,-in fortitude, and submission, and 
trust ; in the treasures of memory and of hope ; in 
reliance upon Him, who will not fail when the flesh 
fails; and in "the armor of righteousness on the 
' -^ hand and on the left" 
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Once more there is a step upon the threshold ; and 
upon the door— now thinned away into a wicket— 
is struck the blow that can have no repetition in the 
same place. Death is now here, who is described 
by the old classical poet as knocking with his foot, 
alike at the hovel of the beggar and the towers of 
the king. " With his foot? and not with his hand ; 
— as if he rather spurned than smote; — treading 
tinder him, as requiring no exertion, the pride and 
the beauty of the earth, as deserving of no regard. 
No one need set out to tell what an unsparing and 
disdainful power, to all appearance, has now come. 
We look back upon the history of the whole past ; 
and the brave and the lovely, the good and the wise 
and the great, have fallen under his shadowy do- 
minion. And what are single individuals, where 
nations are swallowed up, and languages not only 
confounded, but dead and forgotten ? 

The discourse began with the Laodicean church, 
to which the words of the apocalyptic redeemer in 
the text were addressed. One of the latest travel- 
lers in those regions has informed us, that the way 
to Laodicea lies over perfectly barren sand-hills, 
with no trace of vegetation ; and that, as he ad- 
vanced towards the ruins of the ancient city, which 
stand upon these sterile hills, he disturbed a large 
flock of eagles that had taken possession of one of 
the ravines by which he passed. Woe and alas ! 
All this in the land whose very church was boastful, 
saying : " I am rich, and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing." Let me end, then, where I 
began, and say that all of you, like that ancient 

5 
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church, are bat "wretched and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked," unless you have joy and 
wealth and sight and clothing beyond any of the 
furniture of time ; unless the divine word has some 
assenting answer from you when it calls; unless 
trouble and fear and sickness and death find a prom- 
ise of their overmatch in your own hearts. 



SERMON V. 



MAN ACCOUNTABLE FOR HIS THOUGHTS. 

SEARCH ME, O GOD, AHD KKOW M T THOUGHTS. — Psalm CXXXix. S3. 

The Psalmist had but just said, " Lord, thou hast 
searched me, and known me ; thou understandest my 
thought afar off." His language here, therefore, 
seems to imply this, further ; that no other eye than 
His who sees all things can look into that secret 
realm, the thought of man, and comprehend the 
succession of shadowy images that is continually 
passing through it Neither is it in a spirit of bold- 
ness, and as if challenging the survey, that he speaks ; 
for no one was more frequently lamenting his frail* 
ties, and he immediately adds the apprehension that 
there might be some " evil way in " him. I conceive, 
therefore, that his words imply one thing more; — 
that he felt his accountability for what he thought ; 
for what was indulged unobserved in his mind, as 
well as for what openly appeared in his life ; for what 
he was doing with his imagination, as well as for 
what he was carrying into effect with his hand. 
The sceptre that the royal bard held over his people, 
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though a greater, was not a more real trust, than that 
which he was called to sway over the fantastic and 
unruly subjects of his own brain. 

Two things, then, are contained in the text, if I 
have construed it aright The first is, that, while no 
one can read the thought of another, he cannot un- 
derstand perfectly the processes and character of his 
own. He only who made the heart can tell all that 
is there. The second is, that we are, in some degree, 
responsible for what we think, — and not only for 
what we say and do. The first of these points must 
be passed cursorily over, as not that to which your 
attention is chiefly asked at present, though it con- 
tains abundant materials for our most serious reflec- 
tion. The fact is a solemn one, and no one can lie 
nearer to us than it does, that we apprehend but in 
the most imperfect manner that strange connection 
which binds one idea to another, one intellectual 
operation to another, in our own consciousness. 
The most occult of all sciences is that which con- 
cerns itself with questions, how we perceive any 
truth, or receive any impression, or think at all. The 
most mysterious of all domains is that in which we 
are always dwelling. No object to which you can 
turn your attention is so full of perplexity as the 
attention itself that you pay. Whence arise these 
thoughts, that are drawing their trains perpetually 
through the mind ? What are the laws that govern 
their intricate and disturbed order? How far are 
they voluntary and within our power? How far 
are they involuntary and beyond our strongest efforts 
of control ? What sets them in such opposition to 
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one another, and often to our /own wish ? What 
makes them so easy and so intractable ; so clear and 
confused ; so rapid and slow ; bewildered with 
dreams and delirium, and true and radiant as the 
light? We have little to answer to questions like 
these. There is One that knoweth. How widely 
we wander! How strangely we mistake! How 
much we only fancy ! How much we forget ! The 
thoughts accuse or else absolve each other; as an 
Apostle has said. But with what nearness of con- 
formity to the Divine judgment do they this ? How 
intelligently? How faithfully ? Where is the um- 
pire ? Who shall overlook the whole with his sover- 
eign decision ? " Search me, O God, and know my 
heart" 

But, impenetrable as are the thoughts of man, in 
the respects that we have now glanced at, he is ac- 
countable for them, to an extent which it is serious 
to consider, and which he does not consider enough. 
The discourse will address itself to that only, and 
attempt to set it in a just view. The common 
opinion is, that, while we are strictly bound as to 
our conduct, because our neighbor may be injured 
by it, and the public eye is there on the watch for 
the public interest, — and while we are strictly an- 
swerable for our words, because our neighbor may be 
injured by them also, and every one has a right to 
speak back and resist them, — it is nothing to any 
what the mere thoughts are. Here is a province, it 
is supposed, that can be ranged over at pleasure, 
because no human being is able or entitled to inter- 
fere with it We may be called to account for every 

5» 
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thing that is outside of this ; but within it we are 
the absolute masters. But every pretension of this 
kind is founded on a forgetfulness of the Invisible 
Witness and Governor. It proceeds upon those 
worldly maxims that look only at immediate social 
effects. It loses sight of the Christian rule, which 
requires all true worth to begin with "the inmost 
parts "; and which, in so doing, only requires what 
the ancient religion had exacted before. There is 
nothing more insisted on, from the oldest Scripture 
to the last, — there is nothing more undeniable in 
moral doctrine, or more evident to common reason 
than this, — that the mind with its thoughts, as well 
as the heart with its affections, is a deep source and 
a main spring, from which the character rises, and 
by which the lips and the limbs are moved The 
error is among the grossest, that regards nothing but 
the outside consequence ; that is so taken up with 
earthly opinion and penalties as not to be aware 
that there is any virtue for its own sake, or any in* 
timate Judge over all souls; that, because it can 
evade and defy — happily evade and righteously defy 
— all human scrutiny and reproof, makes light of 
that holy Providence which goes where there is no 
other vision, and seizes when there can be none to 
deliver. 

There is a proverb, that " thoughts pass toll-free." 
And it is a truth that would be worth the mention- 
ing, where a just liberty is brought into question ; 
where either a political or a religious tyranny has set 
up the barriers of its proscription against the rights 
of the mind. It would show thai no "receipts of 
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custom," and no iron hinderances, can stop the prog. 
Tess of the understanding, which moves on with the 
confidence of an invisible being, and stays no ques- 
tion. But it is a proverb very ill applied, when it 
gives license to every roving imagination ; when it 
pretends to hide us from the heavenly inspection ; 
when it encourages the heart to grow libertine ; 
when it denies that we are amenable in this secret 
region to Him from whom nothing is concealed. 
And what should ever have led to so perverse an 
application, when the whole teaching of our faith is 
directly against it? Perhaps this. Our thoughts, 
be they what they will, seem to cost nothing* 
While they are free from observation, they are free 
from charge. They can neither be arrested nor 
taxed. They rove at full pleasure, needing no bridge 
and stopped by no gate. They pass over all bounds 
of actual and possible things. They spread the 
feast without price. They open the spectacle with- 
out ticket. They take possession without leave. 
There glitters for them the airy wealth, that no labor 
strove after and no care need watch ; and they are 
surrounded at will with scenes and objects of de- 
light, that are scarcely less fading than those which 
a real opulence can buy. They cost us no hard 
looks from others ; no complaints nor reproaches. 
They involve no risk. They impose no liability. 

All this is true of them, when we survey them from 
one side only. But yet it is very far from being true, 
that we have a right to exercise them according to 
our caprice, and for our indulgence only ; or that 
they are not imputed. It is by no means true, either 
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that they have the absolute freedom which is some- 
times claimed for them, or that they are so incon- 
siderable, so without charge and expensive conse- 
quences, as the heedless imagine* They have no 
such freedom, because there are claims upon them 
from all sides, in the shape of necessities and obli- 
gations. Their attention is here solicited, and there 
compelled. Instead of turning themselves in the 
direction they would prefer, they must be applied to 
tasks, and grapple with adverse circumstances, and 
walk by the side of heavy cares, and sit still under 
the shadow of a melancholy spirit Instead of 
painting pictures, and reposing among pleasant fan- 
cies, they must be about their duties; and those 
sometimes full of perplexity and trial. They must 
perform service. They must undergo discipline. 
Life requires their diligence. God requires their 
fidelity. 

We have then to reflect further, that, so far from 
being without effects, they are the parents of the 
most important consequences ; and so far from being 
exempt from a moral judgment, there is no such 
judgment without them, and unless through them ; 
for there can hardly be guilt where the thought has 
not first offended. They spread out on one side, and 
take hold of the feelings, the sensitive part of our 
nature. Here they cherish and confirm the good 
affections, and inflame those that are not good. 
They check those that are violent, or increase their 
intensity. They resist the seductive, or else aid im- 
measurably their temptation. They chasten the dis- 
honest and unholy, or give them an ascendency over 
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all the heart How can the devout sentiments grow, 
unless we meditate upon the truth with which they 
are associated ? And how do the gloomy and bitter 
passions come to reign, but by pondering the topics 
of uneasiness, and revolving the occasions of of- 
fence? 

They spread out, too, in another direction, and 
take immediate hold upon the will. What the 
thought suggests, the purpose undertakes to execute ; 
and there is nothing in the deed that had not lived 
first in the thought How can we suppose, then, 
that it is any thing less than of the very highest 
concern, to keep this great fountain clean and full, 
ready to sparkle when it comes into the light of 
the world, and healthy wherever it sends its waters ? 
" Out of the heart," said he who knew so well what 
was in man, " proceed evil thoughts." And then he 
goes on to name, as in close connection with them, 
tt blasphemies," the most daring expressions that the 
tongue can utter ; and " murders," the most atrocious 
deeds that the desperate hand can do. And in that 
he showed an example, and a striking one, of the 
divine wisdom that guided his whole discourse. It 
recommends itself to the simplest person that hears 
it, though it goes down to the deepest moral princi- 
ples that are hidden in man. 

We must admit that the thoughts pass free, in all 
their judgments of what is true and what is right 
There is no authority to bind or drive them. They 
appeal from all opinion and custom which have no 
other title, to something that is more sacred, or at 
least to them more imperative. They can bring us 
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into no condemnation before Heaven itself, so long 
as they are faithful and the best we could obtain, 
and are not put forward by any wrong tendency in 
the spirit. No one, therefore, need shrink from any 
of their honest exercises, as if fearlessness might be 
an offence. It is true, also, that they cannot be set 
down against us as sins, even when in themselves 
evil, except so far as we have consented with them. 
If they come without invitation and are quietly dis- 
missed, or if they come against our inclination and 
are resolutely repelled, then are they no reproach, 
but rather show the virtuous strength of the will 
over the infirmity of nature. And therefore no one 
need be distressed by the suggestions which he does 
nothing to countenance. But when they become 
the children of our adoption, and the chosen com- 
panions of leisure hours ; when we give them room 
and a welcome ; then they rise to the gravest impor- 
tance, however unobserved they may be, however 
varied they may appear. What are worldly thoughts 
but worldliness itself; and corrupt ones but corrupt- 
ness of mind ; and proud ones but haughtiness of 
heart ? Those that harbor ill-will, and please them- 
selves with the fancied sufferings of an enemy, are 
already malice and revenge ; and those that are no 
worse than idle and vain, not only waste the fur- 
nished opportunity, but consume the native power. 

Who shall say, then, that thoughts cost nothing ? 
Let us confute that proverb by considering what 
they may cost And here I will say nothing of time, 
and comfort, and the more ordinary particulars of 
expense, but come at once to articles of the greatest 
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magnitude. They may cost us our liberty; that 
very freedom which they profess to enjoy in the 
greatest perfection. They have their habits, like 
every thing else in man, and may be brought slav- 
ishly under the dominion of them. And this sub- 
jection, while it is brought to pass as easily as in 
any other instance, is perhaps harder to be shaken 
off than in any other. " Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 9 ' is a 
striking example in the prophet of that figure of 
speech which reserves for the final word the most 
emphatic expression. For long after the foot and 
the hand, and the will itself, are withdrawn from 
iniquity, these subtle agents may be about their 
usual work of evil suggestions. They may refuse to 
retire, haunt with their empty shades the spots where 
they once stimulated to action, and torment the con* 
science that they can no longer betray. They be- 
come bound to certain trains. They become narrow 
by being confined to a few favorite objects, till they 
utterly lose the power of expanding themselves in 
any generous way. They travel their beaten round, 
and will allow us to go no further. Thus, by negli- 
gence and misuse, these blasted free-rangers may 
bring themselves and us into the most disgraceful 
captivity. 

Again, they may cost us our reason. And what 
a price to pay for their mismanagement is that! 
They may be so ardent as to grow wild ; or brood 
upon one point till they have no sight nor power for 
any other, and the healthy mind shall lose all its 
soundness. You have heard of the victims of a sin* 
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gle idea ; and of the peculiar madness that has bor- 
rowed its name from that diseased singularity. And 
there are many degrees between, before such a dis- 
mal conclusion comes ; a conclusion that is rare, in- 
deed, but yet not beyond the observation of many of 
lis. A man shall sit apart from society, and think in 
solitude, till be can think of nothing aright Another 
shall plunge into a stream of dissipations, and end 
with the same impotent result Here is one, that 
shall devote himself to a single absorbing topic of in* 
terest, till the whole balance of his judgment is dis- 
turbed ; and there is another, who fixes his attention 
upon one Bubject of uneasiness, till it fixes upon 
him with a terrible fascination, and he flutters round 
it instead of breaking away, till he is fastened in its 
folds. We regard the thoughts as the very children 
of reason. How melancholy is it, then, when by 
their partiality or their violence they turn against 
their parent, and run into errors under the name of 
the Divine Principle which is the guide of life ! 

Further, they may cost the innocence of the mind, 
as well as its sanity ; — they alone, though confined 
ever so closely within the breast Man does not al- 
ways judge so ; for he is satisfied if the claims he 
makes are answered. He looks but at the outward 
appearance. But there is One who looks deeper 
than that ; and to that One the great account is due. 
" Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." Only they can. That benediction is not for 
others, though no open blame may be recorded 
against them. The heart is the eye that is made to 
gaze towards Him ; and if that be clouded, the whole 
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heaven is hid, however circumspectly the steps may 
be directed along the earth. No need of any purpose 
to do mischief. No need of any perpetrated guilt. 
Where the thoughts are base, the soul is polluted ; 
where they will acknowledge no discipline, it is nigh 
to be undone. We see, then, what they may cost 
one, gratuitous as they seem. Nothing less than 
his freedom, his reason, and his innocence. And 
'with the surrender of these, there can be nothing of 
any true worth left. How much might be said, if 
there were time or necessity to go on, of his peace, 
that cannot exist while they are troubled; and of 
his redemption, which is far off as long as they are 
rebellious ! " Search me, O Lord, and know n 
them, and pardon, " and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting!" 

Let the discourse close with bat one reflection 
further. We make of great account the climate in 
which we live ; and the air and the weather are 
unfailing topics everywhere. Why will we not 
make of still greater that inward temperature and 
breath of the spirit, by which we are continually 
surrounded; — that can carry sunny remembrances 
through rainy days, and need not mind much the 
troubles that are abroad and the east wind, since 
they themselves are "at rest and quiet" We es- 
teem it of high consequence what house we occupy, 
and what its accommodations are, — where it is 
situated, and how it fronts. But the house of his 
own thoughts is the true dwelling of man. Let 
that be his castle from all the persecutions of for- 
tune. Let that be a sweet home for him amidst all 

6 
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the trials of life. Let it stand in an honest neigh- 
borhood. Let it hold us within its chambers of 
content. Let it receive none but worthy guests. 
Let it face the sky where the light is the longest 
Let it be built for the ages to come. 



SERMON VI. 



THE ANNUAL FAST-DAY. 

HEAD THE WORDS OF THE LORD, IN THE LORD'S HOUSE, UFOK 

the putih g-djlt. — Jeremiah zxxvi. 6. 

The question has come to be asked, without suffi- 
cient seriousness, What word will the preacher speak 
" upon the fasting-day " ? — a day that has lost most 
of its original virtue, and is not likely to gain it 
back ; a day that, to a large part of this community, 
presents a painful anomaly in the religious observ- 
ances of the year ; coming with a mixed expression 
of solemnity and sport; trying to wear a little of the 
ancient austerity, but yet fallen away into dissolute- 
ness. What will the preacher speak ? As if there 
must be something singular in it; something that 
could not well be said on the Lord's day ; something 
that could not be brought becomingly on any other 
occasion into the house of prayer; something ad- 
dressed in the world's tone to the times and the pas- 
sions. For more years than most of us are able to 
remember, there has been an expectation of this kind, 
with a corresponding practice. Unusual subjects 
have been sought out, and political harangues have 
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often taken the place of sermons. The sins of rulers 
and people, sins in high places and low, are an in- 
viting, and seem to be an appropriate theme. But 
it is one that too easily sharpens itself into person- 
alities, or loses itself in vagueness. It is too apt to 
lead to such a spirit as agrees but poorly with the 
humility and self-examination which the occasion 
asks for. No one is a penitent for the public's mis- 
deeds ; and what those offences are I myself learn 
from general report, and have no instruction con- 
cerning them to communicate. Again, the various 
social, moral, philanthropic movements of the day 
rise up to notice ; and all ministers are importuned, 
and many inclined, to show their advocacy of them 
to-day. But though these all mean well, and have 
a principle of righteousness at the core of them, they 
have so run into party passions that it is difficult to 
speak of them from the pulpit with a calm and wise 
discrimination. Permit me, therefore, to avoid all 
topics that might sooner offend than edify. At the 
risk of being dull, and of repeating what has been 
said before, let me follow the plain intentions of the 
call that has brought us together. There shall be 
no show of a zeal that I do not experience, or of a 
knowledge that I do not possess. Let me obey the 
prophet in the text, and, like his humble scribe Ba- 
ruch, u Read the words of the Lord, in the Lord's 
house, upon the fasting-day." 

The day, as was remarked in the outset, has great- 
ly declined from its original observance and honor. 
Instead of finding fault with this, or professing more 
attachment to an old institution than we really feel, 
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or endeavoring to reinstate in ourselves or others a 
reverence and an authority that have departed, we 
had better soberly inquire into the causes that have 
led to the results we see. First among these causes 
we shall have to acknowledge the change that has 
taken place, an enlightened cha'nge as I regard it, in 
Christian opinion. Religion has become less gloomy, 
less stern, less interfering with private customs, less 
exacting of outward sacrifices. Its doctrines have 
grown more reasonable and more humane, finding 
their way back to the true light Its temper has 
been winning something from the liberal and be- 
nignant spirit of the Saviour. Superstitious views 
have cleared up. Penances and mortifications have 
lost their supposed efficacy in the sight of Heaven, 
and love is preferred to ceremony. The convictions 
of the most serious believers have entered more into 
sympathy with the example and cheerful precepts of 
the Master, who with his disciples fasted not. We 
cannot deem it unnatural, then, if an observance, 
founded upon the ideas of a former age, should be 
denied something even of the respect which might 
rightfully be allowed to it; and, because its first 
strength has gone out of it, should be utterly neg- 
lected or disgracefully abused. Another cause of 
the declension we are considering may be found in 
the growth and prosperity of the country, and the 
boundless activity of its citizens. The people of this 
land are too happy to enter into the full spirit of a 
fast-day. Not that their constant dependence on 
God might not well suggest it, and not that their 
manifold sins do not call upon them to make such 
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an occasion salutary. But their signal resources, 
and the even succession of their blessings, make it 
at any particular time appear almost unseasonable. 
Let me enlarge upon this. 

I have brought before you the two great thoughts 
of dependence and unworthiness. Consider them a 
little and together. The first dependence of man is 
upon the food that is annually sown in the seed and 
reaped in the harvest. The supply of sustenance is 
his most pressing want ; and the precariousness of 
it, while it awakened his earliest anxiety, furnishes 
still the most lively symbol of his absolute subjec- 
tion to the Preserver of life, the Lord of Providence, 
the Father of the year. One of the prophets de- 
nounces, that, in consequence of the ingratitude and 
sins of the people, the fruits of the ground that were 
most carefully selected in the seed, most favorably 
planted, most abundantly brought forth, should be 
the spoil of invaders. The same thing is frequently 
threatened by his brother prophets : " Thou shalt 
sow, but shalt not reap ; thou shalt tread the olives, 
but not anoint thee with the oil; ye have planted 
pleasant vineyards, but shall not drink the wine of 
them." And so had spoken Moses of old : " Ye 
shall set your seed in vain, for your enemies shall 
eat it" Nor was this a vain threat Often and 
often it was fulfilled over all the countries of the old 
world. The most celebrated of Roman poets ex- 
claims, " Shall an impious soldier possess these fresh 
plantations, a barbarian these crops ? Alas ! for 
whom do we cultivate our fields ? " And in another 
place he brings to our thoughts, in a different point 
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of connection, the fields of wheat and the fields of 
battle. " The husbandman, as he ploughs the earth, 
will turn up the rusty javelins, and knock with his 
harrow upon the empty helmets, and wonder at the 
huge bones that he disinters from their graves." But 
we need not go back into antiquity for such things. 
The most beautiful rural scenes in modern Europe 
are always liable to be ravaged, and often have been 
bo, by the fiery curse of war. Bread is then eaten, 
not as is rightful, with the sweat of the face, but with 
tears; and the bread that is growing is trampled 
down. It is most painful to think of the wheels of 
artillery, instead of those of peaceful labor, rolling 
among the spring furrows ; and the sword, instead 
of the scythe and sickle, upon the summer verdure 
and the autumn grain. 

Our pilgrim forefathers, while they brought to 
these shores a spirit of fasting, arising out of the 
austere and solemn character of their religious faith, 
and the oppressive circumstances that drove them 
self-banished from their well-furnished homes to a 
land of wants, found here also other circumstances 
that deepened in their minds that spirit. The sup- 
plies of life were extremely uncertain for them. The 
Indian savage was their neighbor, and their narrow 
inclosures pressed upon the wilderness. They tilled 
tjie soil with anxious hands and small returns. If 
we look over the early public records of their little 
colonies, we find that drought and blasting and mil- 
dew are bewailed as incidents of the most common 
occurrence. When they cast the year's hope into 
the dark earth, the heavens seemed to weep over 
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them in the falling showers ; and their eyes were not 
always dry while they saw how gloomily, under shad- 
ow and rain, Nature made preparation for her slow 
and uncertain stores ; and it was no formal serious- 
ness that clouded their faces, when at this season 
they bowed themselves in earnest supplication be- 
fore Him who alone giveth the increase. What was 
more natural or affecting, than that they should have 
set apart a day for the general expression of what 
was in all their hearts ; and that, in token of their 
humble feeling and dependent state, they should ab- 
stain from tasting of the productions, which it was 
doubtful if God would that year renew and keep for 
them ? 

There is an often repeated passage in one of the 
Psalms, so strikingly apt that I can hardly doubt it 
makes allusion to a similar usage. " They that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth weep- 
ing with his seed, shall return rejoicing with his 
sheaves." However this may be, it is certain at 
least that the sources of to-day's custom lie in a 
very remote antiquity. The old heathen nations, as 
we well know, were familiar with it. It seems not 
a little remarkable that they should have been chid- 
den for it as a heathen superstition, after Christianity 
came in, by early teachers in the Church. Yet so it 
was. I have met with the following passage in a 
Christian writer, who composed a book against the 
error of the pagan religions, fifteen centuries ago : — 
" Why do you weep over the fruits of the earth, and 
lament the seeds as they swell ? What does it profit 
them, to wet them with annual sorrows, and sow 
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them with lamentation ? They are all given by the 
bounty of the Supreme God for the support of his 
human family. Thanks are to be rendered to him 
for them, instead of staining his largesses with your 
griefs."* In speaking thus, he was animated, no 
doubt, by a devout thankfulness; and his words 
carry a sound with them not unbecoming his age of 
abundance and general welfare, and the ease and 
triumph of the Church. We must own, too, that 
there is a truth in what he directly asserts. Still, 
I cannot think that he has put himself in a right 
point of view for judging of those expressive ceremo- 
nies of the ancient world. His questions have more 
sharpness with them than weight The heathen 
who were urged by them might have heard them 
without confusion, and returned an easy answer. 
They never imagined that they could profit the 
newly planted grain by abstinence, humiliation, and 
the expressions of sorrow ; neither did they deny by 
such exercises the occasion they had to be grateful. 
They might have replied with truth, and with some 
reason, that they were thus engaged in an act which 
was symbolical ; that is, one that was representative 
of moral ideas. And they might have added, that 
an observance which had come down through so 
long a tract of time was not likely to be without a 
meaning, and must have had something to corre- 
spond with it in the spirit of man. The full and 
confident Christian was not, indeed, inclined to join 
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them in this service of theirs. He was too happy for 
it ; and he had something also to say of the example 
of his Master, who enjoined no rites of mortification 
on his disciples. So the people of this favored Com- 
monwealth are too happy to enter into the full spirit 
of a fast-day ; while at the same time their views of 
religious duty lead them to attach less and less value 
to any forms of ritual lamentation. Still, however, 
this feeling may be carried unjustly far, as it was by 
the author who has just been cited. Some may for- 
get the original and proper significancy of offices of 
abstinence ; and some may ask, " Why do the dis- 
ciples of John and of the Pharisees fast oft ?" — in a 
tone of superiority and derision, that does not well 
become a ceremony which many still hold in sacred 
regard, and which is shown by its long prevalence to 
have a foundation somewhere in our common na- 
ture. 

Old wisdom spoke by symbols. It even exhibited 
dramatically the lessons it had to convey. So it 
loved to utter and enact its instructions ; picturing 
them as upon a canvas, displaying them as upon a 
stage, from generation to generation. Now, what 
more suitable object could it select, as a means of 
producing the effect it sought to produce, than food ? 
Nothing else is so general Nothing else is so much 
in the thoughts of men; of those who lack, how 
they shall get any, and of those who abound, how 
they shall choose and order it Food is the uni- 
versal nourisher; the daily care and topic of the 
world, Here, then, as it seems to me, is a point of 
reconciliation between those who reverence such pre- 
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scribed observances as we are considering and those 
who do not. Here is the only true point from which 
to contemplate the general idea of fasting ; — which 
is good, as long as its design is understood and 
its spirit received and its end accomplished; but 
which, like most other things, where these are want* 
ing, may either be pressed into a superstition or fall 
into contempt I will endeavor, in what remains of 
this discourse, to designate some of the principal sen- 
timents which an institution like this of to-day in- 
tends to symbolize, or represent In this way, per- 
haps as appropriately and as usefully as in any 
other, the text may be employed ; for " the words of 
the Lord will be read, in the Lord's house, on our 
lasting-day." 

1. In the first place, it exhibits the duty of moder- 
ation, and a wise self-restraint or self-denial, in re- 
ceiving the good gifts of Heaven. What could more 
exactly typify this than the temporary withdrawing 
from innocent pleasure, and even from the proper 
nourishment of the frame ? It is temporary, and not 
absolute; an occasion, and not a permanency; a sus- 
pension, and not a renunciation. It admonishes us 
by an example, and does not crush us by a law. It 
thus keeps free of those ascetic extravagances which 
nothing but fanaticism could invent or admit, and 
which, by affronting the rights of nature, can bring 
no true order into society or the soul. It reminds us 
of the obligation of sobriety in the use of the world's 
offerings. It bids us reflect that it is good for us to 
break away at times from what is plentiful, content- 
ing ourselves with what is scanty ; and to interrupt 
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the course of the enjoyments that only do not re- 
proach us, in order to make room for higher satis- 
factions. It exhorts us to be frugal, to be watchful, 
to be provident It brings before us the dangers of 
an uninterrupted prosperity and an unchastised will, 
and the advantage and the nobleness of voluntary 
surrenders. It warns us of the rapid growth and 
strong mastery of selfish desire ; of the enthral* 
ments of indulgence ; of the fatal ease with which 
the mind is pampered and swelled, if there be not 
something now and then to admonish and afflict it. 
Beginning with what feeds and cherishes the body, 
and teaching how in those respects health and a 
serene delight flow from a due adjustment of allow- 
ance and forbearances, it leads on to further and 
diviner instruction. It enjoins to be temperate in 
all things, and to let our moderation be known to 
all men ; to learn how to lack, as well as how to 
abound; and to show to others and prove to our- 
selves how well we can resign what we would fain 
keep, and refrain from what we desire to do, con- 
trolling tongue and hand, wish and passion, at the 
call of any holy commandment 

2. Further, a fast typifies our weak and subject 
condition. When we pause in the midst of our 
blessings, and put them at a distance for a while 
that we may see them the better, we remember how 
precarious is our hold upon them, and how easily 
what we dispense with for a day may be withdrawn 
from us for ever. All is at mercy. Fulness may 
shrink. Strength and activity may be crippled. Re- 
sources heaped up ever so high may be scattered to 
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the winds. Opportunity and desire may perish to* 
gether. It is good to be impressed with this at in* 
tervals, though it wonld not be good to dwell upon 
it perpetually ; for you make a man none the better 
by making him habitually sad. This seed-time 
alone, independent of the observance which our fa* 
there associated with it, suggests to us strongly the 
doctrine of human dependence. How little does 
man bring to pass in comparison with what is done 
for him by the silent forces of nature and the good 
providence of God ! How little can he command or 
dispose in the great order that is proceeding around 
him ! Though he seems almost to rule the elements, 
reducing the most untamable to be his ministers, 
he cannot make a single germ vegetate, or a single 
leaf unfold, or regulate the lightest drops of the dew. 
Though he can so persuade his fellows to perform 
what he will, however arduous, and to believe what 
he will, however absurd, and to give up all their 
freedom to his cunning domination, he cannot tempt 
the first gentle birds to arrive and sing, nor a breath 
of air to soften as it blows. How can we help ex- 
tending this thought to other subjects, and feeling 
how absolute in all things is our reliance upon the 
Father of spirits as well as of the year ; who directs 
what shall take place, as well as what shall grow, 
and works in the portions of the soul, as well as in 
the ground's strange alchemy and the " balancings 
of the clouds " ? 

3. A fast presents an image, again, of the sor- 
rows of the world. These are a part of our sub- 
jection, and a peculiar part It is not that we are 
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feeble and dependent. It is not that we are set 
out to different fortunes, for they may be met with 
the same spirit. It is not that we may have more or 
less of the fruits of the wide-spread munificence as 
our own share, for there are as merry countenances 
among them that have little as among them that 
have much. But the idea of grief attaches itself to 
abstinence, because they who are under the pressure 
of heavy affliction have no appetite to eat. u When 
the bridegroom is taken away from them," said 
Christ, u then shall they fast in those days " ; — days 
when bitterness of spirit shall make food tasteless 
and all pleasures vain. While it is foolish and un- 
grateful to anticipate trouble, every day having 
enough to do with its own ; and it is one of the 
worst occupations we can engage in, to torment 
ourselves with unarrived calamities, and paint the 
white blank of the future with woe ; yet it becomes 
thoughtful persons, and has no tendency to make 
them less thankful, to consider the evils of humanity. 
They may be thus preserved from presumption, thus 
guarded against surprises, thus furnished with a fel- 
low-feeling for the sufferings of others, and thus better 
prepared for their own trial when God shall send it. 
4. There is one point more remaining to be men* 
tioned. Fasting represents penitence. It does so 
on the principle already mentioned, since penitence 
is one kind of grief. It does so on another ground. 
When a man is thoroughly stricken with the sense 
of sin, and seeks to express that consciousness, he 
describes his unworthiness to receive the bounties 
of Heaven by declining to partake of them. He thus 
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says by his act : All is unmerited ; — I not only 
have nothing of my own ability, but I claim noth- 
ing of my own desert. I would show by my sacri- 
fice of a little, that I am unworthy of any thing. 
So speaks out the contrite sentiment of both the 
ancient and the modern world. It would offer some 
sacrifice ; and what could it offer more naturally or 
simply, more innocently, more expressively, than that 
of the daily returning appetite? It sat in ashes, 
that it might show its shame; and it pinched its 
inclination, that it might show its remorse; and it 
gave up for ever objects that were held specially 
dear, that it might show its deprecating devotion. 
And of all these forms Burely that was the best 
which did not make itself squalid to the public eye, 
nor lay hand on any thing that was not strictly per- 
sonal with the penitent, but dealt only with his 
most private habits ; allowing him, and even call- 
ing on him, — as the Saviour directed, — to wash 
his face when he fasted longest, and perfume his 
head as for a banquet, and not defile them both 
with cinders and hypocrisy. Though, in referring 
to these words of our Lord, I am constrained to say, 
that they do not so much recommend any offering 
even of that kind, as they forbid an empty show and 
a morose piety, — the long-featured devotion of his 
own age and of every one that should come after it. 
We must not forget, that the true sacrifices are " a 
contrite spirit " and a retrieving life. ' There are no 
others, which are not in danger of being rejected by 
God, and of sinking into disuse and derision among 
men. 
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EASTER. 

THT DEAD SHALL LIVE *, AWAKE AXD SIKO, YE THAT DWELL IX 

dust. — Isaiah xxvi. 19. 

In one respect every life is tragic. It ends with 
death. It has many bright scenes and merry inci- 
dents. But its closing circumstances will change 
color from those that went before it; and its last 
scene will be sad, if not terrible. Some minds take 
this impression very deeply. All receive it some* 
times. The melancholy spirit is for ever predicting 
gloomy changes. It remembers and anticipates sor- 
rows. It looks upon the fortunate, and says, I have 
seen just such a towering prosperity a little while 
before it fell. It looks upon the lovely child, as it 
has been restored to its parents almost from the 
grave, and says, It must die at some time, and those 
rejoicing parents may live to wish it had been now. 
It looks upon bride and bridegroom, and wonders 
how long their loves or their lives will last It sees 
the healthy cheek and the laughing eye ; but by a 
mournful second-sight there is a speck upon the 
bloom, and shadows and wrinkles are already steal* 
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ing over the brow. In the clear day it thinks of the 
storm that is below the horizon, and the buds of the 
opening year are emblems of transientness. It is 
tempted to resolve into ignorance and insanity all 
the light-heartedness of mankind, who can be so gay 
in the midst of perils, and take such an interest in 
things that are soon to be no more. 

Such a spirit, beside that it murmurs at and mis- 
trusts Providence, and so partakes of an impiety, by 
its very complaint of human enjoyment betrays its 
unreasonableness. For it allows that, in spite of 
mortal troubles and destinies, the world is yet happy. 
It admits that, however darkly you may represent 
the evils of man's life, he yet rejoices in it It shows 
bo great consistency in trying to persuade him that 
be has no right to be glad. It cannot help owning, 
even in its lamentation, that God and our own na- 
ture furnish abundant aids to us, by lightening the 
ills of the present season and hiding the ills that are 
to come. 

But lightened, after all, they need to be, or many 
persons would be overcharged ; and hidden they 
must be, or many would have no other feeling than 
dismay. I believe that, on the most favorable ac- 
count you can give, they are so numerous and vari- 
ous, — so certain in their appointment, though so 
doubtful in their forms, — that thoughtful natures 
can find no refuge from their dread but in a religious 
trust. I believe that, without the light of faith, the 
world which we just look at and quit would wear 
but a cloudy aspect. I believe that we have not 
surveyed our human estate with intelligence or com- 

7* 
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pleteness, till we have caught glimpses of a state be- 
yond it The deeper we meditate, the deeper we 
may despond, unless we join to our meditations the 
thought of God and his truth and goodness. What 
can the world say of its own troubles, but " Learh to 
endure," or " Try to forget " them. If you confine 
yourself within its circle of view, and to the encour- 
agements you can find there, you dare not be very 
strict in your inquiries, or very profound. For its 
most coveted enjoyments can venture no more than 
to tell us, that we must use them, for they will soon 
be gone. And we shall see how small and hollow 
many of its goods are, and how little it takes to 
amuse and beguile the easy spirit of man. We shall 
see how insufficient it is, at the best, even for such 
a vain and credulous race as our own; — with its 
glimpses of truth, its shadows of reality, its wants 
that cannot be filled, its mysteries that cannot be 
explained, its sorrows that cannot be comforted, its 
heavens that are above our reach, and its earth that 
must be our grave. Some may be tempted to say, 
with the old prophetess, whose predictions were al- 
ways true, but never credited : — 

" Vain for me the new-dressed earth, 

Blooming in the spring's first rays ;— 
Who would prize this life of dearth, 
Could he on its deeps bat gaze ? " * 

For, as underneath the green ground there is dark- 
ness, if not corruption, — water and fire pent up in 
dangerous company, — so with our life. Go under it 
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bat a little, and you shall find all to be gloomy or 
loathsome ; traversed by flaming perils and the 
stream of oblivion. 

Such will be the representation of gloomy, timid, 
desponding minds. And how much better will it be 
with minds of a more cheerful cast ? They can give 
no absolute contradiction to the account which the 
others gave. They can only bring up other consid- 
erations, to balance it as well as they know how and 
as nearly as they can. As long as they look for their 
happiness only in a perishing good, they cannot for- 
get that it mast perish; they cannot deny that it 
deserves no better fate. Their most animating 
words will have a funereal termination. " Awake, 
and sing," for the long sleep will fall upon us, and 
"the daughters of music shall be brought low.' 1 
« Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds before they 
be withered." Let us cast away care, and resist sor* 
rows ; for there will be enough of them without our 
help, and the days are coming when they can no 
longer be repelled. 

But when religion comes in, with its immortal 
persuasions, it brightens the whole prospect It es- 
tablishes permanent truths. It sustains the thoughts 
with principles that are independent of the decays 
of time and the changes of fortune. It looks higher 
than earthly fates, — to the Providence that guides 
them. It looks beyond the incident of death. It 
raises into paramount consideration the satisfactions 
of duty and the reliances of faith. It so impregnates 
this mortal being with eternal elements and the 
grace of God, as to make it something divine in 
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spite of all its meanness and miseries. Now we can 
bear to look at our condition just as it is, insensible 
to nothing, and keeping nothing out of sight. Now 
we can bear to be told that strength must fail with 
years, if it do not fail before ; that the pleasures of 
sense must die, and perhaps young ; and that we 
have no abiding city in what hands have built. 
Now we hear with a different effect the language of 
encouragement u Awake, and sing, ye that dwell in 
dust" ; — ye that dwell in lowliness, in want, in the 
sorrows of your mortality. Nothing is concealed of 
our state of subjections ; but nothing is abated of 
the courage and hope with which we are exhorted 
to be gratefully subject The spirit of religion, es- 
sentially everlasting, spreads itself benignantly for 
us over the whole face of things. It touches the re- 
viving earth every year with the signs of hope ; with 
the memory of a steadfast providence ; with the evi- 
dences of an almighty love. With the opening sea- 
son it lifts up its voice, and bids us be of good cheer; 
and in all seasons it reveals the changing occasions 
of trust in God. It has marked the common history 
of our race, also, with the facts of a diviner history ; 
Bhowing us how " Christ both died and rose and re- 
vived." 

The Christian world is now engaged in recording 
the event of the resurrection in this its Easter holi- 
day ; that the year of the Church, as well as that of 
nature, may have its festival of restoration, of life 
from the dead. Not content with making the first 
day of every week commemorative of a victory over 
destruction, it has chosen to combine with the spring- 
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ing grass, the new-born leaves, and the flowers that 
are just opening their eyes, the historical emblem of 
hopes that rise above death. One need not dwell 
on the great beauty of such an association, for it 
might seem to belong rather to the fancy than to the 
simple teaching of truth. But I cannot forbear 
pausing for a moment on the thought that has just 
been presented. Both the surrounding creation and 
the story of past times wear for us a new expression, 
different from that with which they addressed the 
ancient generations of men. When we read the 
writings that profane antiquity has handed down to 
us in the various departments of thought, we shall 
look in vain for any cheerful doctrine connected with 
this animating portion of the year's round. We shall 
find much that is the reverse of that, — mournful, 
misgiving. Yes, they said : The plant that knows 
nothing, ieels nothing, renovates its unconscious life. 
But the Heavenly Powers are more careful for the 
plants than for us. And then followed a strain of 
complaints and discouraging contrasts. But so has 
the Christian faith wrought upon the sentiments of 
mankind, that there is now no idea suggested more 
naturally to the mind of the believer by the present 
season, than that of spiritual restorations and an ex* 
pectation that shall never be cut oft Such you must 
admit to be actually the case, whether you explain 
it in one way or another. You may say that it is 
without reason ; that it has come to pass through an 
imagination, and not through any proof. But still it 
has come to pass ; you must own that. And what 
& great thing it is for humanity! Do but reflect 
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upon this. Here is a spectacle, — one of the most 
striking, certainly, that the visible universe affords, — 
open to all eyes, seizing upon the attention of all 
sorts of persons, and abundantly impressive upon all 
our faculties. And this spectacle, that used to be 
one of physical enjoyment, indeed, but morally a 
theme of mistrust, is now converted into a signal of 
our own best deliverance. It is stamped with the 
seal of a religious significance. It is made as dear 
to the soul as it always was to the senses. And is 
not this, alone, to have accomplished a most benevo- 
lent work for us ? 

Turn, then, from this point of consideration to the 
other, the historical one. I have said that the story 
of past times, as well as the live face of nature, has 
assumed a brightened look under the dispensation of 
the Gospel. Let us reflect upon this also. What is 
history, with one sacred exception, but a chronicle of 
the dead ? — an account of what they thought who 
have ceased to think, — of what they did who have 
done acting ? The ancient inquirer looked into the 
ages that were gone, and nothing was so legible upon 
them as that they were gone. They spoke to him of 
nothing so clearly as the inevitable fates of whole 
people, and of the few individuals that had risen into 
distinction among them, for good or for evil. They 
admonished him chiefly of the same doom awaiting 
himself. They spoke, even in their sacred tongue, of 
his being gathered to his fathers, " his fathers who 
shall never more see the light' 9 They held up to 
him illustrious names that had become names only ; 
— skilful works of mouldered fingers; famous dis- 
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coveries of perished minds ; proud monuments built 
to those whose ashes were lifted upon their summits 
or buried at their base ; violent men, who had passed 
from the scenes that they had filled with noise into 
tbe land of silence; conquerors, whose armor and 
bones were dust; and only the sepulchres even of 
the most righteous. What were the best lessons 
that their mere transactions taught, — their recorded 
events only, apart from those utterances of their wise 
and good men which always partake of immortality, 
— -what were they but guides to his observation, 
teaching him the counsels of prudent caution, or the 
incentives to generous daring, in the doubtful expe- 
riences of his days ? There came to him sometimes, 
it is true, from their remotest periods, narratives of 
gods walking upon the earth, and men caught up 
into heaven; for when was the world destitute of 
traditions, which sprung out of a consciousness at its 
heart of heavenly alliances, under the poor coverings 
of its need and troubles, and which represented 
that consciousness ? But such traditions, in coming 
from afar, grew doubtful as they came. They were 
shadowy and powerless. They took their place 
among fables. The intelligent regarded them but 
as pleasant pictures, and they had no hold on the 
general mind. The Gospel history now joins the 
line of written testimony ; and as a record only of 
what under God's guidance was done, it has been 
fraught with the most blessed consequences. "While 
the spirit of its teaching has made not only the face 
of society, but that of the material creation itself, 
fairer to behold, — giving fresher life to the verdure 
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and blither notes to the birds, which it represents as 
the care of the Heavenly Father, but less so than 
we, — the light of its facts has fallen upon the courses 
of the fleeting time, and hallowed its annals. A sin- 
gle event has elevated itself above the rest, — the 
symbol of man's resurrection ; and it redeems the 
whole past from being any longer the mere recepta- 
cle of the departed. It has installed life in the midst 
of the buried generations. It has reared a sign of 
hope and victory, in Him who died and ascended* 
Men read of it and believe. They look back to it 
and are strengthened. The story of the former prov- 
idences in the fortunes of their race has now a new 
charm in their eyes. 

This is no fanciful description, though it may be 
less common than some others. Nothing more has 
been stated than the sober truth. The infidel may 
deny that any such marvellous occurrence belongs to 
actual history. And they who are not infidel may 
be less affected with any alleged passage in the 
book of time, than by those great precepts and veri- 
ties which own no dependence upon time and 
maintain a perpetual lustre. But this is certain, 
that Christendom has always turned its eyes towards 
that central illustration of an everlasting hope ; and 
that Christian souls have from that day forward 
been confirmed and cheered. " Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in dust Thy dead shall live." 

I would that the influences of this new season, 
with its sights and religious memories, its material 
beauty and spiritual joy, nature reviving and Christ 
revived, might fall with encouragement upon all 
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hearts. May the desponding mind, as it meditates 
upon many cold and stormy skies, and feels chilled 
yet with fears or misfortunes, find vigor rising into 
it ; as the sap now rushes into all the trees, from the 
cedar that grows upon its Lebanon to the poor hys- 
sop in the crevices of the wall. Let it remember 
that God — the Good — is over all with his might, 
and among all with his mercy ; and whenever the 
affections begin to seek him he will "bless the 
springing thereof." He will send down upon them 
the warmth of his love ; and the obstructions and 
calamities of their state shall be melted away, " as 
the ice in the fair warm weather." Let the torpid 
and indolent mind, that is without any root in its 
principles, or any fruitfulness in its deeds, be stirred 
up for shame, and grow productive. Behold what 
an abundant recompense attends the small processes 
of the earth, with the help of a little warm air ; and 
what wealthy returns the industry of the husband- 
man and the florist is preparing from a few seeds 
and painstakings. But there is no reaping where 
nothing is sown ; and the wild crab-fruit, though it 
may seem good enough to a depraved appetite, will 
furnish nothing for your store. Above all, let the 
mind that lies in a dark unbelief and obstinate trans- 
gression awake and learn a the song of the Lamb." 
M Awake to righteousness and sin not." " Awake, 
and arise from that death, and Christ shall give thee 
light." He is no more to the impenitent than the 
sun is to a rock. But he will be to the softening 
soul the quickness of a divine life. 

Would that every soul here might be such a pre- 

8 
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pared ground for the seed of the immortal word ! 
Let something be done towards it on this Easter 
day, when the memorials of Christ's death are be- 
fore us, and the hymn of his resurrection is in the 
ears of his whole Church. May these memorials be 
monitory to all that look upon them ; and this hymn 
be sweeter to us than the song of the reanimated 
earth ! Nothing but the Gospel of the Saviour can 
teach us to combine thus in one grateful service 
thoughts so opposite as those of the suffering flesh 
and the redeemed spirit, the sorrows of the world 
and the triumphs of faith, the emblems of grief and 
the hopes of glory, the cruel shame of the cross and 
the kingdom of heaven, the dooms of time and the 
joys that are for evermore. 
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HIDING THE LORD'S MONEY. 

BUT HI THAT HAD RECEIVED ONE, WENT, AND DIGGED IN THE 
KAJKTHj AND HID HIS LORD'S MONET. — Matthew XXV. 18. 

Every fragment of the parable of the talents is 
rich with religions instruction. While the whole 
narrative illustrates with great singleness the doc- 
trine of every man's accountability in proportion 
to the power and gift which he receives, the several 
parts of it, the particular incidents and details of the 
piece, not only heighten its general effect, but furnish 
separate points of thought. The text is an instance 
of this; and the discourse that is founded upon it 
will attempt nothing more than to unfold the truths 
that it contains, and press their application. The 
man here spoken of was discontented with the soli- 
tary talent committed to his charge. And yet it was 
as much as he could well have used to advantage ; 
for the account tells us that the master intrusted 
every one "according to his ability." It was all, 
too, for the use of which he was responsible. If the 
sum was less than others had, the labor of taking 
care of it was less also, while the same fidelity as 
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theirs would earn the same reward. Neither was 
the sum an inconsiderable one. The laborers in 
the vineyard wrought for the poor pittance of a few 
pence a day, and they who had worked the longest 
departed content. Here was more than ten thou- 
sand times as much. And was not that worth turn- 
ing to any account ? No, he did not think it was. 
He declined making the least endeavors to increase 
it, according to his lord's will. The fault must have 
been in himself then ; in his own faithless disposi- 
tion. And it certainly was. So the result appeared 
in the terrible sentence that began, " Thou wicked 
and slothful servant." 

But what was the matter with him ? For it is a 
very indefinite thing to say that it is a man's fault 
when he complains, since it almost always is so. 
Where did his weak point lie ? And why did he 
take offence ? Was he jealous of what seemed to 
him the better fortune of the rest, and angry because 
no larger a sum had been confided to him ? It 
would appear not. For in another version of this 
parable, recorded by Luke, all the servants received 
the same ; but this one still took his sullen and in- 
dolent course, while his companions exerted them* 
selves and won their rewards. Was it mere slug-* 
gishness and carelessness, then, in the man ? Neither 
would this appear to have been the case. He was 
anxious that the property should be secure. He went 
and digged in the earth. He took pains to provide 
a place where he might hide his lord's money. The 
corresponding passage of the other Evangelist says, 
that he wrapped the pound in a napkin, and there 
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kept it laid up against the day it should be called 
for. He was not, therefore, unmindful or indifferent. 
No spendthrift was he. So far from wasting in ex- 
cess and dishonesty the portion of goods that fell to 
him, he was scrupulous that nothing should be lost. 
He made it a point of conscience to restore what 
was given to him, in just the condition he had re- 
ceived it He made it a point of pride to be able to 
say at last, " Lo, there thou hast that is thine. 9 ' 
But at the same time he was a " slothful servant," 
as his writ of condemnation read, because he had 
been idly active, busy to no purpose, spending all 
his industry in a false and downward direction. 
Though he had dug to the centre of the earth to 
find a depository deep enough for the burying of the 
treasure that he was appointed to use, it would have 
been all in vain ; — labor in the dark and labor under 
ground, tending in no degree towards the free and 
noble ends for which the funds were bestowed. It 
would have been but grovelling and burrowing; 
striving with no free and generous activity, and look- 
ing up to no elevated rewards. This would have 
been the case of the meanest of the world's toilers ; 
working like moles only through the soil that must 
cover them, and sinking the pits of their own inter- 
ment He was a " slothful servant," if we take it 
according to the figure of the other description. 
Though he had folded up his coin in silk and em- 
broidery, and gone to visit it every hour to see if it 
was safe, his whole assiduity would have been but a 
pretending abuse. It was deposited with him that 
it might be increased. It was lent to him that he 

8» 
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might buy wisdom with it, and those heavenly pos- 
sessions " the revenue whereof is better than choice 
silver." Nothing was gained, nothing was properly 
kept, when this end failed. 

But it was worse with him than this. He was a 
" wicked servant." So it was charged against him 
at last. The dispositions of his heart were bad. 
He murmurred against the Power that was over 
him, and against its allotments. He brought an 
impious accusation against his lord : " I knew thee, 
that thou wert austere and unjust." He pretended 
that it was through fear of a hard exactor he had 
done no differently, while he was provoking his dis- 
pleasure by the very thing that he did. He was in- 
solent towards his benefactor, in throwing back his 
gift to him with a reproach, and daring to justify his 
refusal to perform his duty by denying that he had 
wrought any thing amiss. Such is a true statement 
of the character and conduct of him who " hid his 
lord's money." He represents a large class of man- 
kind ; neglecters of the opportunities afforded them, 
faithless to the talents consigned to them, discon- 
tented because unserviceable, and charging God 
foolishly. The story of his fault and his doom reads 
admonitions to us. It calls upon us to be diligent 
in the service upon which we are set ; to be grate- 
ful and true as to a Divine Employer ; and to re- 
member, that, for every wilful uncompliance, as 
much as for every open offence, we must abide the 
judgment. 

If we begin with the last clause of the text, we 
shall open upon this doctrine, that all things belong 
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to One Proprietor ; that whatever we are permitted 
to enjoy the use of, is " the Lord's money." "What 
we have, we borrow. Wherein we are able, we are 
bound. Wherever we hold back, we must justify 
that refusal. Whatever we bury out of use, we must 
account for. " The earth is the Lord's and the ful- 
ness thereof, the round world and they that dwell 
therein." We are not our own, but his, and are to 
live, not according to our caprice, but according to 
his commandment. We have no right to any thing 
but in the line of his laws ; and all is for some pur- 
pose which we are to carry out and fulfil. Nothing 
is conferred upon us in itself finished. We are to 
mix our thoughts and purposes with it. We are to 
put our labor upon it It is small, that we may 
make it larger; or it is in its elements and first prin- 
ciples, that we may develop it; or it is rude, that 
we may bring it to its finish ; or it lies confused and 
scattered, that we may set it to rights. Something 
further is always contemplated, beyond the original 
boon. A moral purpose is to be disclosed out of 
every outward appointment Our knowledge and 
ability and endeavor, our dependent wills and tribu- 
tary hands, are to be joined to the gifts and the 
handiwork of God. The materials only are before 
us, which must be shaped by our own deed. The 
first privilege is conceded, but the final recompense 
must be won. Means are all about us in which our 
contriving took no part; but there are ends to be 
achieved which must depend upon what we con- 
tribute. 

How is it with the earth itself, into which the man 
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in our parable dug, only that he might conceal a 
treasure ; but into which the true workman drives 
his plough and spade that he may create a treasure. 
It is no longer a native garden, whatever its para- 
dise may have been. It no longer brings forth spon- 
taneously its richest fruits and teeming harvests. 
The sweat of man's face must drop upon it, as ne- 
cessary to its fertilizing as the rain out of heaven, for 
without it not even its coarsest bread can be eaten. 
It is often reluctant, stubborn, and grudging. It de- 
mands a patient watchfulness, as well as hard work. 
There must be draining in the flood-times, and irri- 
gation in the droughts ; and the skies and the sea- 
sons must be observed while the soil is turned over. 
It has its heaths, and its stony places, and its spots 
covered with more people than it knows well how to 
feed. It will be liberal in proportion as man is in- 
dustrious. It will be niggardly to his folded arms 
and his unapprehensive eyes and his stupid improvi- 
dence. Look at its fields as nature spreads them 
out, and look at them again in the neighborhood 
of populous towns and in large agricultural districts. 
You would scarcely know them for the same. In 
the first instance, it may reveal its simple beauty, 
but not its abundant wealth. It shows a capacity, 
and an invitation, and leading signs of what the cul- 
tivator must rise to accomplish. But he must till it 
and dress it ; or it will remain only for the foot of 
the hunter, or for the gaze of those who love to trace 
in the primitive aspects of the creation — in the for- 
est and the prairie — the wonderful works of God. 
Science must be there, with its slow observation and 
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its deep research, — art must be there, with its cun- 
ning fingers, — before improvement will shoot up 
from the clearings and inclosures, and there will be 
" fields of offerings " such as the Lord shall bless. 

What is there in all this to bear out the saying of 
some reckless men, that the world owes them a liv- 
ing? By what title? And what charter to that 
effect has Providence anywhere written ? It is a 
foolish saying. It is spoken by the indolent, when 
they would live in a pampered dependence, and eat 
the bread of another's labor. It is spoken by the 
dissolute, when they would live in a scandalous in- 
difference to whatever is praiseworthy among men, 
or holy in the 6ight of Heaven. It is spoken by the 
knavish, when they would take mean advantages of 
their neighbor. It is spoken by the pilferer and the 
highwayman, when they snatch at what they will 
not honestly acquire. The only fruit that is really 
ready for them is that of their own ways. Nature 
owes them nothing, and the Lord of nature promises 
them nothing, but according to their doings. They 
must reap as they sowed; — if to the spirit, life; 
and if to the flesh, corruption. They have no dues 
to receive and enjoy so sure as the debt is that will 
finally be exacted, and the heavy reckoning from 
which they shall not always escape. Society owes 
to some men a death rather than a maintenance. 
And where no such literal sentence is executed, an- 
other of a like kind is ; for they who hold on the 
side of sloth and dishonor are earning the dismal 
wages of spiritual destruction. 

Such as has now been described is the condition 
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of the very earth we live on, in relation to man. 
And we shall find it to be the same with all the en- 
dowments and grants of human existence. Faith- 
ful effort must make them more and better than they 
were at first. The faculties that are not exercised 
shrink. The means, of whatever kind, that are laid 
out to no profit, cease to be means. They are prices 
to buy something, and they lose all their value if 
nothing is bought. They either perish, like the neg- 
lected opportunities and abused trusts of our being, 
— the chance never offered again, and the credit 
never renewed, — or else they are like the gold in a 
miser's box, that turns into poverty within his soul. 
The decree of the prince in our parable is the decree 
of Providence over all flesh, that from him who hath 
not a little more, through his own diligence, shall be 
taken away even that which he had, through the 
heavenly bounty. We are under the law of improve- 
ment. Woe to those who break it ! Woe to those 
who slight it ! The useless life is a forfeit one. It 
forgets its terms, and affronts its benefits, and denies 
its King. We are but servants and stewards, all of 
us. And the mind of the stupid and refractory one, 
stupid to wisdom and ambition and refractory to 
his obligations, must grow more and more like the 
sluggard's grounds. Where no valuable growths are 
reared, the thistle shall shake its head at him, and 
be all that is left in the wintry desolation of his 
days. 

The parable instructs us, that the strongest lan- 
guage of reprobation and a fearful doom belong to 
those who only refuse to do right, though they may 
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not be guilty of presumptuous .transgressions; — to 
those who will do nothing, though they may be 
spared the reproach of doing worse. It is not in this 
way that we are accustomed to look at the Divine 
judgments. We think of them chiefly as pointed at 
conspicuous iniquities. What crime has he com- 
mitted? we ask. What, more basely than others, 
and in manifest wrong towards others? What, 
with a less excuse or with a higher hand ? Surely, 
that holder of the single talent -must have spent it 
upon his vices ? Or he must have purchased with 
it some instruments for doing harm to his neighbor ? 
Or he must have counterfeited the coin? Or he 
must have denied the pledge ? Neither of all these. 
There it was, just as he took it It had been kept 
from untoward accidents. It had been kept from 
thievish hands. " Count it ; it is all right I pique 
myself upon my exactness. No one can say, who 
has had business with me, that I ever fell a fraction 
short Give me my receipt and discharge, to prove 
that it has been found so in this instance as well." 
Ah, foolish calculator! Nothing was right but the 
arithmetic The rule of obedience had been broken 
altogether. The temper was wrong. The conduct 
was wrong. " The unprofitable servant " — not a 
fraudulent one — was cast into the outer darkness, 
and that idle boasting of his was changed into a 
cry. 

Are there not multitudes, like him, laying up for 
themselves a similar condemnation ? How many of 
the punctilious, seeking to be always, as they term 
it, on the safe side, will find their portion appoint- 
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ed with the hypocrites ! How many tithe-payers of 
anise and mint shall see no precious harvests stand- 
ing for them to contribute from, when the reapers 
shall be the angels! You are hiding "the Lord's 
money," when, with an affectation of probity, and a 
parade of words, and the nicest observation of out- 
ward proprieties, you are hard and close at heart, 
and restrain your feet from the offices of mercy. 
And you, who are so much given to your dreams as 
to have no leisure for duties ; but who are wasting, 
though it may be in even a decent sloth, the season 
that was given for action. You, who will assume 
nothing responsible, because you are afraid ; and 
you, who will attempt nothing arduous, because you 
are selfish. You, who are too indolent to work, and 
you, who are too proud to serve. We all hide it, 
when our time runs to waste; when any good ability 
of ours is rusting for want of employment; when 
our privileges condemn us because they were never 
used, and our trials condemn us because they were 
never sanctified ; when the spring has gone, and the 
summer is going, and we are not saved. 

I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of the Lord, 
before whom we must each one stand, and that be- 
fore long, — by his forbearance with us and his sure 
retributions, — let not the prescriptions of his law 
and the offers of his love be both of no effect. Hide 
nothing from the light of his glorious testimony. 
Hide nothing from the use that he demands. Let a 
true conscience be willing to throw open to full view 
a course that shall be more than honest, honorable ; 
more than houorable, reverential and holy. Let us 
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account nothing passed to our credit, till something 
is paid towards our immortality. We should think 
nothing to be more suspected in ourselves than a 
secret repugnance to what God requires ; and noth- 
ing more terrible than a secret iniquity, a bosom-sin, 
feeling that it is in league with what He has forbid- 
den. The unprofitable servant into the darkness! 
And if such was the fate of the concealer and re- 
fuser merely, what shall be that of guiltier men? 
If the inactive must tremble before the Judge, how 
shall the ungodly and the profligate appear ? 
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SERMON IX. 



THE INFIRM WOMAN CURED. 

AND WHEN JESUS SAW HER, HE CALLED HER TO HIM, AND SAID 
UNTO HER, WOMAN, THOU ART LOOSED FROM THINE INFIRMITY. — 

Lake xiii. 12.  

Much is said in the Scriptures of being called, and 
of being chosen ; and the number of the first is often 
declared to be great, and that of the last to be small. 
What is meant by being called and being chosen ? 
The question may be answered in very few words, 
without detailing texts, or touching upon any point 
of controversy. To be called is to be favored with 
spiritual helps and privileges, and invited to enter 
into the full blessing of which they offer the means. 
To be chosen is to be found faithful in using the* 
opportunities thus presented. Are there not, then, 
" many called," when we see the word and provi- 
dence of God full of resources for the general well- 
being ; full of invitations and charges to accept their 
offered benefits ? And are there not few chosen, 
when there are no more who receive all that they 
might and do all that they can, complying with the 
conditions of the Divine mercy ? 



I 
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The text seems not unsuited to illustrate this idea. 
It was the custom of the Great Teacher to instruct 
as much by what he did as by what be said ; and we 
may gain some increased distinctness and interest 
for our conceptions of truth, by connecting a doctrine 
with a narrative. The doctrine is, that we are all 
called by the grace of God " that we may inherit a 
blessing " ; but that we must go forward to meet the 
call, in order to make it effectual ; that the blessing 
is within the terms of a covenant, though large and 
free; that we must do before we can have. The 
narrative by which this is exemplified is worth 
spreading out a little before your attention. Jesus 
was teaching in one of the synagogues on the Sab- 
bath day, when his eye rested on a woman who for 
eighteen years had been bent together by infirmity. 
She could in no wise lift up herself. There she was, 
in the house of worship ; for they who desire spirit- 
ual assistances will not easily lack the means of be- 
ing brought within their reach. The voice of in- 
struction and prayer might sink down into her ears 
and be comfortable to her bowed spirit, though she 
was unable to look round upon the assembly of 
those who kept holy time, or to see the face of the 
great prophet who now stood before her. He was 
touched with compassion. He saw in this poor 
creature a fit occasion for manifesting his power, and 
" he called her to him." 

To some this might appear an imperfect and 
stinted way of conferring a benefit Would he 
oblige one so weak and crippled to make the painful 
effort of walking so far ? Why could he not himself 
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have gone to her, or at least pronounced his healing 
word over her where she helplessly stood ? He 
might have done so, but he would not. For he 
chose rather to conduct himself according to the 
manner in which he observed the Divine Providence 
dealing with its subjects ; or, as he himself expressed 
it in his own peculiar language, " What he saw the 
Father do, that would the Son do likewise." And 
he perceived the method of that dealing to be, to 
require something in Bestowing much ; to propose 
some terms that it was necesary to comply with ; to 
make an act of human will and endeavor precede 
the reception of the favors that come down from 
above. Therefore he called her to him. There was 
to be some evidence of disposition, some endurance,, 
some setting to work, on her part. There was to 
be some sign of faith, or at least some step of obe- 
dience. She was to bestir herself, all crooked and 
rigid as she was. She must pass over the separat- 
ing distance, though the difficulty might be great 
She must pass through the mixed crowd, though the 
reluctance might be strong. She must hear the 
taunts of the Scribe and Pharisee, as she halted 
miserably along, though she could not see so high as 
their sour faces ; while they were already saying to 
her, perhaps, peevishly, what was afterwards said 
before the whole assembly aloud : " Why do you 
come here, to interrupt the services of the Lord'a 
house by offices of humanity ? and why do you cross 
the Sabbath with the lame feet of your personal 
wretchedness ? " All this obstruction and decrepi- 
tude she was commanded to surmount, before she 
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was permitted to present herself, as well as she could, 
before the Redeemer, and hear the decree, " Woman, 
thon art loosed from thine infirmity." 

Let us now apply this account to the subject in 
hand. I cannot but think that in this great house 
of God, this solemn world, we are all brought to- 
gether within the sound of sacred instruction and 
the reach of heavenly assistances, like the congrega- 
tion in that Galilean synagogue. Its psalm is grat- 
itude. Its prayer is the needs of craving souls. Its 
parchment roll is the testimony of experience and 
the whole word of God's truth. So far we may all 
seem to be sharers in the same privileges. We are 
addressed by the same voice of holy instruction, and 
the same objects are about us. But our situations 
are different, and our hearts are not fashioned alike. 
One approaches under great difficulties and with the 
most earnest purpose the seat of instruction, the 
means of grace, the highest subjects of thought; 
while another comes at ease, and remains with in- 
difference, where every thing should excite his ven- 
eration and concern. It is a matter of favor, how- 
ever, even for this last, that he is brought where he 
stands ; that he is surrounded with such a presence 
of majesty, wisdom, and love. We are variously 
circumstanced, variously influenced, it is true, but 
we are called in one hope of our calling. The same 
lessons are repeated to us. The same great Being 
is over all and among all. 

In that old synagogue we hear of only one un- 
happy person, who was bent downwards, prevented 
by an incurable malady from assuming the attitude 

9* 
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that belonged to her kind, unable to look up. But 
if we will survey the great assembly of those among 
whom we are placed, as divine wisdom would have 
us survey it, how many unerect spirits shall we dis- 
cover ! Some are stooping towards the ground by 
habit and base propensity ; some, overcharged with 
earthly cares and depressions ; some, bowed together 
by a morbid weakness and the disease of inaction. 
In either case, they are incapable of lifting them- 
selves up to the view of the highest truth and the 
practice of the most generous duty. Did I speak of 
these as many ? I might go further and say, that 
every man who lives is thus prone, like the meaner 
creatures, his head to the dust, till he learns to com- 
municate with his upper nature, and till a transform- 
ing power passes over him, raising the low and sor- 
did into nobler sentiments, and changing the image 
of the earthly into a resemblance and anticipation 
of something divine. And now there is a voice 
14 from the excellent glory," Come unto me, all ye that 
are heavy-laden and disconsolate ; come unto me, ye 
weak and helpless ; come unto me, ye earthward 
hearts. The Son of God utters his bidding, and 
they may give heed to it, or they may forbear. His 
intention is to strengthen and straighten them. Hia 
wish is to say, You are loosed from the bond of that 
infirmity, and may turn your faces upon the heavens. 
But that intention will never be fulfilled, and that 
word will never be spoken, unless they are brought 
to feel their broken state and to move towards their 
deliverance. 

Something must be done, before the best things 
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can be possessed. I say the best things. We know 
that we receive a great many which we account 
good, not only without our labor, but in spite of our 
indolence and ill-deserving. We live and are fur- 
nished with many privileges of life, without any 
preparation on our part The intelligent and suck 
ceptible nature which we inherit, we did nothing to 
create. The objects that exercise and delight it, we 
did nothing to arrange. The lessons of our educa- 
tion and the Gospel of our hope are gifts that we 
did nothing to deserve. God is gracious to the un- 
just and the unthankful. We may have a cheerful- 
ness of mind that is perfectly spontaneous, like the 
song of the birds in the spring. We may have our 
table spread bountifully, as if by unseen providers. 
All that we wish of this world's substance may be 
ours by an accident We may even be successful 
and prosperous through a mistake. But it is not so 
with the most important deliverances and the high* 
est attainments. They are held forth as privileges 
to be won ; as prizes to be striven for. We do not 
come at them by a fortunate chance. They do not 
grow like the plants, whether we or another set 
them, and whether we wake or sleep. They are re- 
wards. At least there is no impropriety in terming 
them so, though they often bear as vast a dispropor- 
tion to the toil and the desert, as the miraculous cure 
in the text did to the steps of the poor sufferer along 
the floor of the synagogue. Those events, however, 
were essentially connected. She might have re- 
mained where she was, through obstinacy or reluc- 
tance, and so lingered till she died in the same state 
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that she was. But she arose at the Saviour's bid- 
ding. She walked, and she was well. So the blind 
mendicant at the pool of Siloam washed and saw. 

So it very commonly is with the Divine promises. 
They far outrun every claim of merit. They far 
overpay our simple compliance, with wondrous rec- 
ompenses. " This do and thou shalt live," says the 
Gospel covenant The doing required is a small 
exaction, an obedience that even now will but make 
him who practises it the happier. Still, it is re- 
quired. But who can measure the blessedness con- 
tained in that offer of life, unless his eyes can behold 
the invisible, and his ears hear the ineffable, and his 
hands touch a spirit, and his heart compass the 
everlasting? It is an extremely plain proposition, 
that something must be done by a man for his sal- 
vation. We acknowledge its truth in the most com- 
mon interests of the world. If he would be saved 
from surprises, he must look about him ; if from be- 
coming inefficient, he must be active ; if from be- 
coming unhappy, he must treasure up the resources 
of content He must be diligent if he seeks emolu- 
ment or repute ; for they are ordinarily to be at- 
tained but by industry and enterprise. So if he 
would be redeemed from the worst evils that are in 
the world, and brought out into the light of a living 
joy and a perfect freedom, he must fulfil his part in 
the sacred compact. He shall receive when he has 
obeyed. 

The portion of Scripture story on which I have now 
commented suggests to us, that, among the things to 
be first done on our own behalf is the faithful use of 
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every means of improvement The woman of whom 
I have spoken was found in the synagogue. She 
was engaged in devotion. She was within the cir- 
cle of religious influences. Had she been anywhere 
else, every thing else would have been different with 
her. But she was there. In defiance of every slug- 
gish excuse and painful obstacle, she was there. 
She had come to repeat the solemn ceremonies of 
her Jewish faith, and she heard the language of more 
than Jewish or Gentile wisdom. She had come to 
receive whatever comfort could be strained from the 
dry dogmas of the scribe who should speak next, 
and instead of an exposition of the law that was 
given by Moses, she drew in the full grace and truth 
that were by Jesus Christ. She had come to learn 
to bear better, with more patience and resignation, 
the burden that had so long been crushing her down ; 
and she felt it falling off from her like a leaden 
weight. She was redeemed from her chief affliction 
in this life, while at the same time she acquired new 
hopes of a life to come. 

We, too, should wait upon means, and upon the 
common ordinances of heavenly instruction. We 
should not despise them because they may seeia 
small, nor turn away from them because they may 
seem unpromising. There may be a greater bless- 
ing in them than we had ever reasoned out or looked 
after. We should put ourselves in the line and 
course of benediction, ashamed to sit with the 
scorners, hating to walk with the ungodly, unwilling 
to keep ourselves apart from social and sacred in- 
fluences; but choosing the places where innocence 
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and wisdom may be most likely to dwell, consorting 
with the creditable, and hoping in God. Many a 
mind, capable of what is excellent, susceptible to 
what is lovely, ambitious of what is of good report, 
is kept away to its loss, and left to its rain, by the 
mere absence of what should carry it up and protect 
it. What shall become of it, then, when the con- 
trary powers are at work upon it, — powers of dark- 
ness and death, — sapping its unconsolidated princi- 
ples, and shaking the loose fabric of its faith and 
virtue ? We are wholly unsafe, if we will not put 
ourselves under guardianship and " subjection to the 
Father of spirits." Our companions must be those 
who fear the Almighty. Our book of comfort and 
discipline must be the law of the Lord. u When 
Jesus saw her," he spoke to her. Let us seek our 
station where the eye of a holy witness may most 
readily take its benignant notice of our deep neces- 
sity at least, if not our faithful desire. Let us be 
within the hearing, if no more, of communications 
from on high. Let us be in the midst of good -op- 
portunities, though they should prove fruitless to us. 
Let us be among those who love righteousness, im- 
perfectly as we may accomplish its work or partake 
of its salvation. 

To place ourselves thus is the first thing. But 
there is more to be added. We must listen when 
we are addressed. We must proceed when we are 
commanded. And who will say that he has no 
power to attend and understand, no power to carry 
himself forward, when he remembers that poor 
woman in the synagogue ? How abject her want ! 
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How apparently excused from all exertion her in- 
firmity ! But she was not exempted from the great 
law of obligation. She was required to act in her 
own cause; and the little that she could was all 
that was enjoined, and we have seen how bounti- 
fully it was blessed. So with us all. We may make 
pleas of inability. We may make excuses for delay. 
Effort may appear useless, and hope vanishing away. 
But no one can be absolved from his duty, and no 
one shall lose the mighty reward of having filled its 
least measures well 

When shall the soul be loosed from every infirmi- 
ty, and exalt itself into the stature of its perfection? 
When it is disencumbered of its clay. When the 
confinements of the flesh shall no longer clog the 
energies of the spirit When in the sanctuary of 
heaven it shall behold the glory of that Infinite Love, 
of which Christ himself was but one of the rays. 
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GOD INVISIBLE. 

WHOM HO MAN BATH SBBH BOB CAN SBB : TO WHOM BB HONOR 
AMD POWER EVERLASTING. — 1 Tim. vi. 16. 

In reflecting on the causes of some men's insensi- 
bility to the presence of God, and of the indifference 
and even doubtfulness with which they regard the 
very doctrine of his existence, it seems to me a con* 
spicuous one among them, that God is invisible. 
44 Who hath seen him that he might tell us ? '' 
44 We go forward, but he is not there, and backward, 
but we do not behold him." We look up to the 
heavens, and are still no nearer to the vision that we 
seek. There are the clouds and the stars, his mes- 
sengers and his workmanship, but where is He ? 

I am persuaded that this frequently tempts those 
who do not reflect into unconcern and absolute 
scepticism on the highest and most precious of all 
truths. I am persuaded that many allow themselves 
to fall into mistrust of the Eternal Lord, because their 
senses discern him not, and they " have neither heard 
his voice at any time, nor seen his shape." Unrea* 
sonable as it must be made to appear by the slight- 
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est consideration, we are ready to desire other evi- 
dence than that of a spiritual kind for the existence 
of the spiritual Father. We would look on the un- 
created Perfection, which an angel's thought cannot 
reach unto, nor the visible universe contain. The 
plain proverb, " Seeing is believing," has more 
weight than we commonly suppose with those whose 
higher perceptions are but little cultivated and exer- 
cised. They can scarcely have any confidence in 
what falls nowhere within the range of sensible 
things. It is enough to throw uncertainty for them 
over the most manifest realities, that they are mani- 
fest only to the mind's contemplation and the heart's 
need ; that they dwell with faith and must be spirit- 
ually discerned. And even they who are not unused 
to reflection and moral judgments are often found 
craving the further evidence of sight in confirmation 
of that which their very nature reveals and the tes- 
timony of heaven and earth has established. This 
appears to be a weakness that is prone to attach 
itself to the frail and imperfect constitution of man. 
There are two very remarkable examples of it, one 
in the Old and the other in the New Testament, that 
have a direct bearing on the subject before us. 

The first is that of Moses himself. That servant 
of God, in an hour of solicitude and perplexity, once 
said, " I beseech thee, show me thy glory." Show 
me thy very self, was his meaning ; not in precepts 
only, — not in the symbols that I have hitherto en- 
joyed of thy presence, — not in that guiding cloud and 
column of fire, — but in thine essential being. The 

burning bush was forgotten. It was not enough 

10 
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that "signs had been wrought in Egypt and won- 
ders in the field of Zoan." He would fix his eyes 
upon Him, of whom all this had been but the faint 
indication. The reply was, " I will make all my 
goodness pass before thee, and I will proclaim my 
name before thee ; but thou canst not see my face ; 
there shall no man see me and live." The second 
example is of one of the disciples of Christ, and 
that, too, at the close of his Master's ministry, after 
all that he had been taught and all that be had wit- 
nessed. " Show us the Father," said Philip, " and 
it sufficeth us." He craved the literal fulfilment of 
those ancient predictions, that had described the 
coming kingdom of truth and righteousness as a 
personal descent of the Divinity upon the earth. 
Neither the clearness with which the Divine perfec- 
tions had been revealed to him from inspired lips, 
nor the marvels with which he had been for so long 
a time surrounded, prevented the senseless request, 
" Show us the Father." These instances have been 
selected to show the proneness of man to desire 
proofs of an unattainable kind concerning what he 
believes. He would add sight to his faith ; even to 
the loftiest and most incomprehensible objects of it. 
What can illustrate that tendency in a more striking 
manner than the weakness of a prophet and of an 
evangelist, of the mediator of the old covenant and 
an apostle of the new ? 

In order to be more deeply convinced how great a 
weakness this is, and to feel all the unreasonable- 
ness of requiring literally to " see and handle " the 
source or "the word of life," let us consider two 
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things, — the instrument with which we would make 
ourselves thus satisfied, and the nature of that In- 
finite Being to whom we would apply them. 

Consider, first, what the eye itself is, the poor im- 
plement of which we demand so much. A ball of 
clay and mortality, it can act only on what is mate- 
rial and corruptible like itself. It is limited to a cer- 
tain province even among these surrounding things. 
Beyond that, it is wholly ineffectual ; and we are left 
only to wonder, that, small and simple as it is, and 
in so confined a department, it can exert so great a 
faculty as it does. How delicate an organ it is, that 
is yet capable of taking in the broad scenes of the 
ocean and the land, and reaching as it were the stars: 
at their immeasurable distances ! At very short in- 
tervals of time, it must be shut up within its fringes 
from the very light that it lives by ; and when it is 
in its utmost vigor, the direct flash of a single sun- 
beam is more than it can bear. A tear dims it, A 
mote takes away from it every capacity but that of 
pain. A spark destroys it for ever. It cannot pene- 
trate even the thin veils of outward nature. Inter- 
pose the slightest barrier, and it perceives nothing of 
the superficial forms — how much less of the secret 
elements — of earthly things. It does not help us to 
see ourselves. It is not in strictness so much as a 
part of ourselves ; for it may decay in its socket, and 
yet leave the man the same as before. The true 
light may shine inward, though the body be dark. 
The soul sees otherwise and more nobly than 
through that narrow window. They whom God 
has blinded to the day, but opened to his spirit, have 
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felt the old prophecy to be fulfilled, that the king- 
dom of blessedness and the revelations of truth have 
no need " of the sun by day, neither that the moon 
should give brightness unto them, since the Lord is 
their everlasting light, and their God their glory." Is 
it through these lenses of flesh, — so confined to a pe- 
culiar purpose, and defective even there, — less keen 
than those of the vulture and the lynx, less enduring 
than some and less complicated than others that be- 
long to the inferior creatures of God, — so easily 
distempered, so often giving false pictures, so soon to 
perish, — is it through these that we would gaze on 
the King Eternal ? They are cast down before the 
aspect of men like ourselves. They are seared into 
insensibility by the intolerable reflections of earthly 
fire. Yet we can look up and say with Moses, 
" Show me through them thy glory," and with Philip, 
« Show us the Father." 

Think, further, who He is whom we ask to be thus 
manifested to us. The very idea of God absolutely 
excludes the possibility of his being an object of 
Bight. He is a pure Intelligence, circumscribed by 
no form, bounded by no space, and to be commu- 
nicated with only through the spirit which him- 
self imparts. No man hath seen nor can see Him, 
to whom we ascribe honor and power everlasting. 
It is enough merely to mention so obvious a truth. 
Whatever we may indistinctly complain of as want- 
ing to our complete satisfaction on this point, and 
whatever we may blindly desire in order to make 
our assurance full, no one can for a moment justify 
to his understanding the thought that the Power 
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who fills all in all should be discernible by bodily 
senses like ours. 

But the unconvinced and the unawakened — the 
unconvinced by his communications, and the una- 
wakened to his praise and glory — may say : This 
is not what we seek, or have ever imagined. To 
what child is it not evident that such a thought is 
self-contradictory ? But we would lay our eyes up- 
on some undeniable signs and representatives of the 
Almighty Providence; and this is all we mean when 
we complain that it hides itself from us, and leaves 
us no visible assurance that it exists. Yet the 
Scriptures tell them, and their own religious reason 
tells them, that they are actually surrounded with 
just such signs and representatives in the natural 
creation. It is his spirit that gives it life. It is his 
wisdom that gives it law. It is his voice that is 
breathed through its harmonies and lifted up in all 
the sounds of its strength. The winds are his an- 
gels, says the Psalmist, and the flames of fire his 
ministers. The growths of the field, says the gen- 
tler mind of Jesus, and the birds of heaven, are wit- 
nesses for the Great Parent, who clothes them with 
their beauty and fills them with their supplies. 

It is not, however, with such as these, they may 
reply, that we are satisfied. We would have testi- 
monies strictly miraculous, transcending all the pow- 
ers of nature, and thus exhibiting an immediate con- 
nection with the Almighty One. The Scriptures 
and our religious reason then take up the word 
again and say : Foolish and slow of heart ! unless 

ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe. But 
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if ye will not hear the lawgiver and the prophet 
that God has appointed, the teachings of divine wis- 
dom and the oracles of the heart, neither would ye 
be persuaded though an angel should speak from 
the skies or a spirit come from the dead. Such 
signs have been actually given, and you read the 
testimony of them. But what was their efficacy ? 
Did they, when they were displayed, produce the 
conviction which you ascribe to them ? Remember 
the Hebrews in the wilderness, and the priest and 
scribe at Lazarus's empty grave. " For that a nota- 
ble miracle hath been done by them," said the Jew- 
ish synod concerning the Apostles, " is manifest to 
all them that dwell in Jerusalem; but" — what 
then? — "let us straitly threaten them that they 
speak henceforth to no man in this name." Was 
Moses content, in the very sight of the ark and the 
cherubim, when he cried, " I beseech thee, show me 
thy glory ? " Was Philip content, himself a com- 
missioned one, when he entreated to be shown the 
Father ? 

It does not seem, then, that there is the virtue 
you fancy in the spectacle that you ask. And why 
should there be ? Why should transient visions 
and strange occurrences impart a steadier trust than 
the perpetual marvels of this glorious world, and the 
eternal chain of decrees and providences that can be 
held but in one sovereign hand ? Why should the 
breach of this vast order have more instruction for 
us than the sustaining of it ? Why should an effect 
that we cannot understand or trace, set before us 
more distinctly the Great First Cause, than a whole 
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system of effects, of which we are permitted to dis- 
cern the dependencies, and to rejoice in the benefits ? 
One thing more may be urged by those who with- 
hold or utter faintly the ascription in the text, " To 
whom be honor and power everlasting," because 
" no man hath seen or can see him." They may 
say, It is not even such wonders as you have alluded 
to that we crave. They are by their nature tempo- 
rary, and in their proof evanescent. They are for 
the individual only, or at most have their chief con- 
cern with but a tribe or a generation of men. We 
ask for no such satisfaction, that must be confined 
to ourselves only. We have no right to ask it, — 
no reason to miss it We would have a supernatu- 
ral sign that should be permanent and universal. It 
should be for all eyes. It should stand in the midst 
of the phenomena that we at present behold, but so 
distinct from them as to be strikingly and peculiarly 
divine, a symbol of the powerful presence of God. 
To this suggestion we need not call on the Scrip- 
tures for a reply. It demands an open impossibility, 
and is inconsistent with itself. Whatever should be 
thus associated with the works of nature must ne- 
cessarily be regarded as one of them, however mar- 
vellous and inexplicable it might appear. It would 
not be made supernatural, nor made to be thought 
so, by our ignorance how it was produced ; and 
familiarity with it alone would take away its influ- 
ence. We can scarcely conceive of any thing more 
wonderful than is somewhere or other already pre- 
sented. Reflect a little on this. Think what you 
would choose. If we had read no book but the Bi- 
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ble, and seen no land but our own, we might say, 
Let there be mountains, lifting themselves to the 
clouds and the regions of snow, that shall yet be 
flaming like Horeb when the Lord descended upon 
it in fire. Or let the waters, instead of flowing down 
cold from the rock, as when Moses smote it, forget 
their natural course and change the temperature that 
belongs to them, and rush high into the wintry air 
from boiling caldrons set unfathomably deep in the 
frozen earth. But these hills and these fountains 
exist, and are visited for amusement, and are de- 
scribed like any other objects on the theatre of prodi- 
gies in which we live. Let the dark pole of the 
earth be adorned with brilliant streamers, of which 
no philosophy can tell whence they come or whither 
they go ; or let its whole globe be compassed about 
with a belt of light, beyond explanation and without 
a parallel among created things. But we Bee it is 
precisely so that the northern night is cheered ; and 
there is a planet within the reach of our observation, 
that wears just that splendid but mysterious ring. If 
we can conceive of any thing greater than even these, 
still, while it took its place among natural objects, it 
must inevitably be numbered among them ; and the 
claim for a universal miracle would be even less ra- 
tional than that for a special and temporary one. 

From what has been said, I hope it has been 
made clear, that no one has cause for objection or 
mistrust because the Lord is invisible, for it is in- 
conceivable how he should be otherwise. I hope 
it has been made clear, that no sensible representa- 
tions of him can be more demonstrative than those 
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that are already discovered in his works and provi- 
dence; and that the deficiency of religious confi- 
dence, should it unhappily exist, is owing to a defi- 
ciency in the religious sentiment, and not in the truth 
that is calculated to feed and support it " To Him, 
whom no man hath seen or can see, be honor and 
power everlasting." u What we adore under the affec- 
tion of our senses," says an old writer, " deserves not 
the honor of so pure a title. Nor is it strange that 
we should place affection on that which is invisible. 
All that we truly love is thus." The excellence of 
the human mind, the sensibilities of the heart, the 
graces of the character, are unseen except in their 
imperfect manifestations; yet they are the things 
which of all others on earth we most devotedly hon- 
or, and the only ones that we can esteem worthy of 
the soul's attachment The soul itself, — is it not 
invisible, like its Source ? 

To be born as we are, animal and moral beings, 
into two states at once, — to dwell in a world like this 
we inhabit of pale reflections and shadows, where 
what is the most real is the least obvious, — and at 
the same time to think the outward shape every 
thing, and the secret intelligence and power that 
makes all to be what it is, nothing, — this is to want 
the very sense that best becomes and exalts us. It 
is to exist in a mutilated condition, having its noblest 
part cut off. The same writer from whom I have 
just borrowed a sentence expresses in his quaint 
manner the same thought. " Whoever feels not the 
warm gale and gentle ventilation of the spirit of 
God, — though I feel his pulse, I dare not say he 
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lives ; for truly, without this to me there is no heat 
under the tropic, nor any light though I dwelt in the 
body of the sun." * 

The Scriptures, with a beautiful boldness of ex- 
pression, speak of " seeing Him who is invisible." 
And when they thus speak, their meaning is two- 
fold, — to acquaint ourselves with him and to rejoice 
as in his presence. " He that doeth evil," says John, 
" hath not seen God." But " Blessed are the pure 
in heart," said the Master of John ; it is for them 
that the double privilege is reserved of knowing and 
enjoying him. He is manifest to the believing, he 
dwells in the faithful heart The separating veil is 
done away in Christ, ^nd the confiding spirit " with 
open face beholds the glory of the Lord." 

* Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici. 
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TB SHALL RECEIVE POWER, AFTER THAT THE HOLT GHOST 18 

COME UPON TOU. — ActS 1. 8. 

There is no power before. It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth. When we have received that, we are 
strong ; and until we have it, there is no true and 
prevailing life either in our heart or our enterprise. 
It was so with the disciples in those fifty days be- 
tween Easter and Pentecost, — between the resur- 
rection of their Master and the fulfilment of his 
promise in the effusion of the Holy Spirit on that 
last memorable day. They were without counsel or 
courage, knowing not what to say or to do. They 
were only " abiding in Jerusalem," till they should 
be " endued with power from on high." They as- 
sembled in private places, and with the doors shut. 
There was the consciousness of being left without a 
leader or an impulse. There was the " fear of the 
Jews." They held to one another, but went not 
abroad. They deliberated together, but dared not 
speak to the people. They reasoned within them- 
selves, but had no message for mankind. At length 
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the day came, with its gifts and wonders, its sound 
from heaven, its breath as of a mighty wind, its 
tongues of fire. Thenceforth they were animat- 
ed with a divine determination. They addressed 
themselves with courage to the work that was to fill 
all ages. They who had shrunk into upper rooms 
confronted high-priests and kings. They, whose 
journey was long that had been made silently from 
their humble Galilee into Judea, began to traverse 
remote lands, that echoed to their tread. The re- 
served became eloquent The obscure and simple 
went forth to be the teachers of the nations. Such 
was the power that they received, "after that the 
Holy Ghost had come " upon them. It was in their 
case an energy of an extraordinary kind, wrought 
towards a prophetic end by the special hand of the 
Almighty. At the same time it may be in some 
measure ours also. Not only may we share it indi- 
rectly through the blessings it has spread, but some- 
thing resembling it may be still enjoyed, according 
to the portion imparted to us of that heavenly influ- 
ence which is never wholly withdrawn from among 
men. 

This day of Pentecost was a remarkable one al- 
ready in the religious history of the human race, and 
had been so for many hundreds of years. It was 
that on which the old law was declared from Mount 
Sinai. It was that on which it was appointed in 
the Mosaic ritual to present the first fruits of the 
year as a wave-offering before God. It now assumed 
a far higher title to a reverent and thankful observ- 
ance. No fiery law was here proclaimed for a single 
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people, bat a Gospel of benedictions for the whole 
earth. And instead of the unconscious and perish* 
able products of the ground, converted souls were 
the first fruits that offered their tender pledges of an 
immortal rejoicing before the Lord of the harvest. 
This was precisely the starting-point from which 
the religion of Christ took its way as a public and 
general faith for man. While it furnished the min- 
isters of the Word with their new commission, and 
with the zeal that was to execute it, it opened a 
new era for the Word itself. It made an exhibition 
of our religion, in the splendid office which it was 
henceforward to sustain. This was its inauguration 
day. The Gospel had not its own power, till it was 
thus invested. Here is the thought on which my 
discourse proposes to dwell. The - faith of the New 
Testament seems to me to have had its biographical 
periods, as if it were a godlike person coming to 
reign. We may consider it to have been born with 
Jesus of Nazareth, as he lay at Bethlehem, cradled 
in ancient predictions and welcomed by the angels, 
the child of David and the humble "heir of all 
things." It was baptized in the sorrows of its Au- 
thor and the bitter stream of death ; that baptism of 
which he himself spoke, saying, " How am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished ! " u Straitened " ; — 
not only afflicted, but confined ; not only depressed in 
circumstances, but forbidden to move, or so much as 
set out upon its career of victory. It was solemnly 
inaugurated, and that in a manner worthy of its 
marvellous origin, its spiritual object, its appointed 

universality and dominion, when he who rose and 

11 
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ascended completed the grace that he had always 
shown to his followers, and redeemed the last pledge 
he had given them, that there should be sent down 
upon them the Spirit of Truth, the Teacher and 
Comforter ; — not, like himself, to remain for a while 
only, but to abide with them for ever. 

The day thus signalized under two dispensations, 
thus associated with the fruits of ever-bountiful Na- 
ture and the fruits of God's gracious Spirit, is the 
same that, under the name of Whitsunday, is now 
celebrated in the Christian Church. Let us join in 
its commemoration. Not from any superstitious 
observance of seasons. Not with any of those out- 
ward usages of the ancient time, which our more 
enlightened or more indifferent age has laid aside 
till it has forgotten them. But with the hope of 
having something useful suggested to our minds by 
the return of a once honored anniversary; from a 
feeling of respect for what with so much reason 
stirred the hearts of the old worshippers long ago 
departed; from sympathy with those of other de- 
nominations, who have more ritual and symbol in 
their devotions than ourselves ; and also from a love 
of touching, as they come round, those points of the 
Christian year which hold up to grateful remem- 
brance the events of leading interest in sacred story. 
I read that, in the monkish ages, when religious 
knowledge was conveyed very much through visible 
representations, it was the custom at this festival to 
throw down fire from the arches of the church, de- 
noting the cloven tongues ; to scatter flowers of the 
most various shapes and hues, in token of the diver- 
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sity of the heavenly gifts ; and to set doves flying 
over the assembly, as an emblem of that spirit of 
good-will which the Gospel was sent to spread 
abroad. Let me add, in passing, that the genius of 
no other religion beside that of Jesus Christ was ever 
so meekly typified, or ever sent such a spirit down. 
The king of the birds of prey stood by the throne of 
the heathen Almighty. Instead of all those cere- 
monies, we bring a reasoning service ; for material 
fire and blossoms of the earth, the fervors and fra- 
grance of grateful thoughts ; and for fluttering wings, 
the alighted peace of those who love the command- 
ment and trust in the mercy of the Lord. 

The Gospel itself, I have said already, was inef- 
fectual till it received its inaugurating power from 
above. As a manifestation of the truth, it had to 
be anointed with the Holy Spirit, that it might 
breathe its life into the human mass, and disperse 
itself in its variety of benefactions, and utter itself 
with its tongues of brilliant but harmless flame. It 
was no truer now than it was before. It was no 
richer with grace than it was before. As a doctrine 
and a promise, it had all been prepared, announced, 
finished, before the Master ascended. But it had not 
been understood. It had not been felt It had not 
been triumphed in. ' Now, all things were brought to 
the intelligent remembrance of those who had heard 
them indeed before, but heard in vain. Now, what 
had not been spoken to them yet, because they were 
not able to bear it, was apprehended without fur- 
ther speaking. Events had taught them. God had 
taught them. They now saw in its full breadth 
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their heavenly commission ; or rather they began to 
see it, for even this was gradual. Exclusiveness 
and prejudice could not resign at once all their do- 
minion, even at a call like that The Jew could not 
become in an hour the subject of a kingdom with- 
out a peerage ; nothing but a fellow-citizen of the 
ransomed world ; only a teaching elder among thou- 
sands of brethren. But the impulse was given. The 
light had dawned. The great truth had risen upon 
them, and was never to decline. They now pene- 
trated the hidden sense of their Lord's parables. 
They now discovered the bearing of his wonderful 
works. They were now coming to behold in the 
word that they had received, in the word that they 
were to proclaim, no partial creed, no local preemi- 
nency, no national inheritance, but a faith for the 
universal soul, for our whole humanity, assuming its 
state to govern the nations upon the earth. Why 
else the sound of the free wind from the wide heaven 
and its four corners? Why else the tongues that 
pointed towards every speech in which the heart 
could express its want or its gratitude ? There was 
no new rule decreed, no new principle advanced, no 
new promise revealed, different from what u the 
Finisher n as well as " Author of our faith " pro- 
nounced with his own lips ; but they now learned, 
not only to comprehend what it taught, but to feel 
what it required. They were strongly actuated by 
their convictions. They were filled with a holy zeal. 
The wondrous occasion transformed the men. Here 
Thomas, who had himself been slow to believe, was 
eager to direct the belief of stranger and proselyte. 
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Here John, who had stood sorrowfully by the desert- 
ed cross, stood fervently amidst the multitudes that 
came together. And here Peter, no longer the cow- 
ardly disciple who had denied his arrested Master, 
came forward the first to reproach the wicked hands 
by which he had been crucified and slain, and to 
proclaim his divine mission to the earth and exalta- 
tion to heaven. From that day there was a Church 
in the world. There had come an anointing from 
the source of all holiness, and an influence from the 
source of all strength. The hundred and twenty 
followers who composed the first community be- 
came at once three thousand souls. 

Such was the origin of the Christian Church. And 
it has need still of the same heavenly blessing that 
fell upon it at its outset, though the blessing cannot 
fall in the same way. The words of the Saviour in 
the text, " Ye shall receive power, after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you," though designating 
a particular time, were not confined to it The chief 
of the twelve Apostles said to the mixed crowd, 
whose hearts he had reached on that day of out- 
pouring : " Ye shall recceive the gift ; for the prom- 
ise is unto you and to your children, and to all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord our God shall 
call." u Afar off" they might be, by the breadth of 
the ocean and uncounted centuries coming between. 
But they would have the same need of the Spirit's 
illumination and communicated force ; and they 
should in no respect be put to disadvantage in 
comparison with their predecessors ; for the parable 

n • 
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holds good to the end of time, that " the last shall 
be as the first" 

Brethren, the Gospel must be inaugurated in the 
separate heart of every believer. To be in possession 
of its records, to give attention to them, to attach credit 
and value to them, is not enough. To wait upon its 
teaching and to respect its institutions is not all, nor 
the chief thing. The disciples had more than this, 
before the Spirit was imparted. For they had seen 
with their own eyes, and heard with their own ears, 
all the marvels of which we can only read the tradi- 
tion. And yet they lacked the requisite vigor, and 
the unction from the Holy One. Therefore the work 
wanted its crowning operation. It is not till the 
faith is installed in the soul that it displays its help, 
that it bears its fruit, that it speaks with its tongues, 
that it kindles with its glory; that it is indeed at 
all a faith, in the highest significance of that noble 
word. The disciple will not thoroughly understand 
it, till his disposition is thrown into harmony with 
it, till he is ready to live it, till he is roused to the 
practice of what it enjoins. It will read to him its 
mysteries, when he has opened to it his heart He 
will apprehend when he feels. There is no such re- 
vealer for him as love. All study is weariness, all 
research but curiosity, all information barren .and 
vain, if there be not the stirring of the affections and 
the leaping forth of the will. This fact may easily 
be illustrated by other facts in our common experi- 
ence. You may be familiar with certain forms of 
expression, till you repeat them hardly conscious of 
what you are saying. Or you may be acquainted 
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with certain troths, till yon have done questioning 
them, and cannot possibly suspect any deficiency in 
your view or that they conceal any thing from you. 
But you were deceived. A great surprise awaits 
you. A change takes place in your circumstances, 
or a new light arises in your mind; and suddenly 
that ordinary phrase, which you had handled so 
often unobservingly, takes life, and, like the dry stick 
of the prophet, buds with signs of a heavenly pur* 
pose. The truths that you seemed to have exhaust* 
ed all at once assume other relations, expand into 
richer thoughts, appeal to you with new voices. So 
it is with the letter of religion, when the Spirit 
touches it. The lesson becomes a sentiment. The 
speculation becomes a principle. What was trivial 
grows important What was vague finds its appli- 
cation. What lay dead in the memory moves be- 
fore the Bight. What was coldly assented to is cor- 
dially obeyed. What was merely formal hitherto 
is the greatest reality that exists. One seems to 
himself to have been blind till now, so fresh a world 
of activity and hope is spread before him. Again, 
we know well the difference between acknowledging 
any thing to be beautiful, and becoming enamored 
of its beauty. One is but the exercise of the natural 
faculty of judging, and is consistent with any degree 
of indifference. The other is the warmth of a de- 
voted soul. It is just the difference between the 
belief while it is yet imprisoned in the understand- 
ing, and after the Spirit has set it at large; be- 
tween the belief that reads its articles upon a piece 
of paper, and that which has transferred the hand- 
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writing to the tablets within the soul. This last is 
the only one that is precious. It has received an 
impulse that beats as steadily as the heart, and that 
flows on with the whole warm tide of the moral 
being. 

To which of these classes do we belong ? Let me 
ask this of each one here. Has the inanimate word 
got life for you? Has any Pentecostxlay been truly 
celebrated in your natures ? You are called " chil- 
dren of the light " ; and such is the pride of opinion 
at these times, that you doubtless suppose yourselves 
entitled to the name. Are you children of the Spirit 
also ? Have you confidence in what you profess ? 
Have you love ? Have you resolution ? The nom- 
inal disciple is taught nothing well. The nominal 
follower is led nowhere against his selfishness. The 
nominal adherent to the Christian cause is unarmed 
and weak. " Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Spirit is come upon you." A power better 
than mortal wisdom, for it will resist every gainsayer, 
and " guide into all truth," and " show things to 
come." A power beyond earthly might, for it will 
tread upon all that of the enemy, and nothing shall 
be able to harm you. A power over temptation, and 
passion, and fear, over principalities and over your- 
selves. Greater in some respects than that which 
this anniversary records. For those miraculous gifts 
soon ceased to be necessary ; and the Saviour de- 
clared that, even while they lasted, many should par- 
take of them whom they would not be effectual to 
redeem. But these influences are without decay. 
These inward graces are of themselves a redemption. 
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" Ye shall receive power." Fortified and consoled 
in the day of trouble. u Ye shall receive power." 
Fervent and of good courage in the day of demand. 
" Ye shall receive power." In that death-day, when 
the stoutest frame sinks, and the lordliest eye is dim 
with the shadows of the valley, and the hand of 
sultan and czar can hold nothing as its own, you 
shall be upheld by the promise of your immortal- 
ity. 
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NEITHER 8ATD ANT OF THEM THAT AUOHT OF THE THINGS WHICH 
HE POB8EB8ED WAS HIS OWN. — Act8 iv. 32. 

This is a part of the description of what took 
place among the first disciples, when they were be- 
ginning to be filled with the spirit of their new call- 
ing, and to publish abroad the doctrine which was to 
convert the world. It was a most peculiar season, 
demanding from them, and awakening in them, an 
enthusiastic state of feeling and purpose. Their 
slain Master had triumphed and ascended, and they 
had now no master on earth. They were lifted at 
once to the rank of heavenly messengers, though 
hitherto among the despised ones of the children of 
men. They were not only strengthened by a divine 
eoergy, but agitated and driven as by a divine ex- 
citement. They beheld everywhere signs and sum- 
monses. The air, as it shook their place of assembly 
with its blasts, or scattered among them its electric 
flames, was an evidence to their hearts that the Lord 
was with them ; and roused them with its call to 
speak as loud as those rushing winds, and as ar- 
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dently as those mysterious fires. They were no 
longer like other men. They were separated, chosen, 
sent The meanest of them all was ready to say 
with Peter and John to the cripple: We are as 
poor as you ; " silver and gold have we none " ; but 
we have " the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth," 
that can put strength into crooked ankle-bones and 
treasures of faith into impoverished souls. The 
meanest of them all was ready to say with the same 
Apostles before the high-priest and his sacerdotal 
kindred : We are no subjects of yours ; we shall 
speak as God commands, and heed no prohibition. 
How should they despise the low, whom Christ had 
come to redeem ; or how should they fear the proud, 
by whom Christ had been rejected ? 

Their conduct was answerable to so great a change 
as had been brought over their spirits. In several 
respects it was singular ; such as befitted their spe- 
cial condition, but was nowise applicable to any 
other community or any after generation. Among 
these was the community of goods ; — a usage into 
which they fell by a natural consequence of the re- 
lation in which they stood to one another and to the 
rest of mankind, and even by their own position and 
expectation upon the earth. They were few, and 
they were brethren. If they had been numerous, or 
if they had been divided, the idea would have been 
from the first as impracticable as it soon became. 
But at the outset it almost forced itself upon their 
observance. There were daily brought into their 
fellowship those who had nothing, and those who 
were ready to give up cheerfully all that they had. 
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What was wealth to them ? They were set upon a 
profession of self-denials. They took upon them the 
name of a Master who had not even a home, in his 
native land, as if to show that his true dwelling was 
in an invisible sphere. They were looking forward 
to a day, when no trace should be left of man's rich- 
es or pride; when the deepest mines of the globe 
should flow and hiss in the fervent heat, in which 
the elements were to melt There was nothing that 
they cared to purchase or inherit in the places that 
were so soon, as they imagined, to be destroyed. 
Their minds were attracted but by incorruptible 
treasures and enduring abodes. For this reason it 
was, that none of them said " that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own ; but they had all 
things common." 

This discourse has no further concern with the 
literal meaning of the text The practice of which 
it speaks was discontinued after a short trial, and 
has never since been proposed for revival, but by a 
few religious visionaries or political impostors. The 
natural order of society resumed its place, and re- 
tains it The earth is unconsumed, pursuing its 
path round the sun as benevolently as at the crea- 
tion ; and the unequal division of its goods in the 
institution of property is not only recognized as in- 
separable from a flourishing social state, but is justly 
invested with a character of sacredness. 

The language that has been chosen as the subject 
of our present reflections, like very much of the holy 
volume, seems to be full of a hidden meaning. We 
can hardly repeat it, without feeling that we must 
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stop a little while and reflect upon it. And when 
we have reflected, we can hardly do otherwise than 
forget the mere narrative to which it is attached. 
We are carried beyond the scene that it describes, 
and the precise object to which it refers. We put 
time and place and every peculiarity of circumstan- 
ces out of view, that we may enter into the full train 
of meditations which it suggests. " Neither said any 
of them that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own." Who need carry in his mind, at the 
repetition of these words, the special condition of 
the early believers ? their want or their wealth ? their 
indifference to either, or their attempt to equalize 
both ? Who thinks of the land of Judea, or the situa- 
tion of any thing that had its temporary place eigh- 
teen hundred years ago ? We go out at once to the 
general question, What is any one's own of the things 
which he possesses ? Let us enter into it. Let us 
trace a few lines of reflection over so great a subject. 
What can we consider our own ? Relatively, in 
certain connections, and to a certain extent, every 
thing that we can conceive of. All the objects that 
delight the senses, all the pursuits that interest the 
attention, all the truths that occupy and nourish the 
mind, are ours. We have no need to become the 
proprietors of any thing, in a commercial sense, in 
order to make it belong to us. The poor borderer 
upon a rich domain may use and enjoy it more than 
its real occupant and lord. He who borrows a book 
from a wealthy library may render it more truly his 
than it is the collector's, whose name is written in it, 

but whose understanding has never grown familiar 
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with its contents. Whatever we can avail ourselves 
of for the purposes of our instruction, of our profit, 
of our happiness, is our own. Whatever we can 
put away at a calm distance from us, doing without 
it and feeling above it, is more than our own. The 
fruits of our endeavors are ours, the days of our be- 
ing, the circumstances of our condition, the pictures 
of our fancy, the associates of our hearts. The uni- 
verse offers itself to the eyes that can love its beauty, 
not only as a spectacle, but as a gift ; and the very 
Lord of that boundless whole is manifested as the 
portion of obedient souls. Since every thing we 
know is imaged in the mind, and the mind is ourself, 
we may call the powers of nature and the lessons 
of wisdom our tributaries, wherever those powers 
are surveyed or those lessons embraced. But if we 
are ready to be elated with such a description of the 
extent of the authority that has been committed to 
men, we have but to take into view that opposite 
truth which accords better with the expression of the 
text, and account that none of the things which they 
possess are theirs, in any absolute sense. We may 
say, with the Apostle to his Corinthians, All things 
are yours, whether Paul the learned, or Apollos the 
eloquent, or Cephas the Rock, or the fabric of the 
world, or life with its blessings, or death with its 
consequences, or things present on which you can 
lay your hands, or things to come which you can 
seize only with your hope. But then we must add, 
in the words of the same great testifier, " Ye your- 
selves are not your own ; ye are Christ's, and Christ 
is God's." Let us turn to this side of our theme, 
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and remark some of the leading particulars that be- 
long to it. None of the things which we possess are 
absolutely our own. 

1. First, not our worldly goods. Who created 
them ? He who made them to be transitory. Who 
bestowed them ? He who has a right to take them 
back. For what purpose have they been lodged 
in the hands of prosperous men ? For their special 
benefit and gratification ? Yes. But for their occu- 
pation, their exercise, their trial also, and more. The 
primitive disciples, in the zeal of their new profes- 
sion, gave up the idea of personal property. Their 
houses and lands they sold, and laid the purchase- 
money at the feet of the Apostles. They would 
have one general treasury. They fulfilled to the let- 
ter the Master's precept, to dispose of all that they 
had, and give alms. Though we are not required, 
in any sense like this, or by any such voluntary sur- 
render, to make our own not our own, still it is 
not ours ; and that is shown by many turns of for- 
tune and necessities of nature and calls of duty. In 
the first place, the changes of events prove to us, 
that we do not hold by any absolute tenure what we 
seem to hold ; for how often it is suddenly snatched 
from us, or drained gradually away ! The fire has 
a thirsty tongue, and can speak of what it consumes. 
The winds and the floods roar over their desolations. 
The ill-success or the treachery of others may sweep 
away what seemed secured in the grasp of thriving 
and faithful hands. 

So much for chances. And then come in the set- 
tled decrees of our condition and the demands of our 
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consciences. Consider them both, and you will see 
bow amply they vindicate the expressions of the 
text as applicable to all men and times and places. 
Yoa will have no community of goods; and indeed 
we can scarcely conceive of any social project so un- 
natural, so unjust, so impracticable. Yet still the 
goods of the wealthiest cannot choose but flow into 
the community. He must part with them, whether 
he will or not, and regularly part with them. He 
can have no enjoyment from them but by their use, 
and their use is their perishing. They are not his 
but as they pass, and when they are gone whose are 
they ? They roust be spent and distributed, and re- 
turn into the common stock from which they were 
amassed. The very terms of our being prescribe 
this as what must be. Reflect further on what the 
various obligations of life admonish us ought to be. 
Are we not stewards and debtors, rather than owners 
and lords, in the portion that is allotted to us? 
Much is due to the service of our brethren ; and all 
is in pledge to Him, to whom the whole must be 
accounted for. Benevolence, justice, and truth are 
greater apostles than Peter and James and John ; 
and honest contributions must be brought and laid 
down at their feet. They who withhold from these 
ambassadors of Heaven what their souls tell them 
they owe, bringing but partial or pretended offerings, 
44 lie not unto men, but unto God " ; and if the fate 
of that wretched pair, of whom the book of Acts re- 
lates nothing but the prevarication and the doom, be 
not visited upon them, at least they will feel inwardly 
that a sentence is gone forth against them. And let 
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them know assuredly that their unsunned, unblest 
wealth belongs not so much to themselves as it does 
to the iron keeps in which they have locked up 
M their treasure " and " their hearts also." 

2. Again. Our friends and the objects of our af- 
fection are not our own. You look into the faces of 
those you love, and take them by their cordial hands, 
and they seem to be yours, because their countenan- 
ces have been always bright towards you, and you 
are well assured that their help is ready in the time 
of your need. You may have grown so familiar 
with their presence, that it scarcely appears possible 
that it should be withdrawn, and you feel as if you 
would be hardly an entire self without them. Part- 
ners in joy and affliction, in enterprise and care ! 
But how many such have circumstances parted, and 
misunderstandings estranged! And how often has 
death severed the tie which no trials of life could 
weaken! You take your children upon your lap, 
and you call them yours by still nearer titles. They 
are your bone and your flesh. You have reared 
them thus far. You have been the principal instru- 
ments of teaching them thus much. They are 
watched by your providence, dependent on your will, 
clad from your wardrobe, fed from your store. They 
are in a sense your creatures. None can share with 
you in your parental rights. None will dispute your 
paramount claim to obedience and love. Are they 
not, then, utterly yours ? Yes ; yours to lead them 
still forward and teach them still more ; yours to de- 
fend them as long as you can, and make them happy 

as well as you can ; yours to enjoy and to bear with, 
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as God may permit the one or ordain the other; 
yours till they are called for, and not an instant af- 
terwards. I will not say, that they may so disap- 
point your hope as to leave little disposition to re- 
joice in their belonging to you ; that they may so 
grieve and burden your lives as to lead you to wish 
that you had been childless; that those innocent 
looks may be exchanged for guilty consciousnesses, 
and those tender hands grow broad and strong to 
grasp and to smite and to make fellowship with dis- 
honor. You would refuse to believe it possible. 
But at least you are well aware, that what no temp- 
tations of after days might be able to make unwor- 
thy of your regard, the decree of Heaven may remove 
from your side. The infant and the youth are as lia- 
ble to be summoned away in their unsullied freshness, 
as the grown man in the fulness of his strength and 
the midst of his labors ; and how can you claim as 
yours what is so changing and so frail? Rejoice, 
rather, that they are in better hands and at a wiser 
disposal ; that their portion is in the assignments of 
an eternal Providence ; and that their true proprietor 
is the Holy Father, whose angels have a charge over 
them here, and who will never dismiss those blessed 
ministers from their office of love. 

In wandering among the monuments of the dead, 
which often solemnize the churches of the Old World, 
I was struck with few inscriptions more than with 
the plain one, " I scarcely call them ours." * The 
time had indeed past, when the objects of regret 
that lay sleeping under that cold marble could with 
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any justness be said to belong to those who loved 
and lamented them. They belonged to no one and 
to nothing on the earth. Happy for those who de- 
part into peace that it is so. Happy that they are 
not ours, at the cost of being again mortal. 

3. Finally, our lives are not our own. We do 
not belong to ourselves. We are subjects, depend- 
ents, limited on all sides by a wisdom that it does 
not become us to question, and a control that it 
were mere madness to resist. Every privilege is an 
obligation, every benefit a loan, every ability a trust. 
" None of us liveth to himself," by his own power 
or for his own ends ; and " no man is to die for him- 
self," by his own choice and deed. While we walk 
under the light of this world, it is God's pleasure 
that preserves our feet, as well as brightens our sky; 
and when we retire from it, it is for the same high 
pleasure to give the sign. We are not to invent 
laws for ourselves, but to observe the Almighty leg- 
islation. We are not to choose for ourselves, but to 
submit to the elections of a Supreme Will. Do we 
murmur at this ? Or shall we not rather, on its be- 
half, give God thanks ? The humble believer, while 
he is grateful for every good that he receives, will 
find his gratitude greatly heightened by the convic- 
tion that the whole of this good is communicated, 
derived ; not his own creation, but flowing from a 
fathomless source ; not at his own disposal, but at 
that of One whose right is as unbounded as his do- 
minion. He will rejoice that he is not his own ; but 
that he has been created by the Father, and re- 
deemed by the Son, and belongs to an invisible 
state. 



SERMON XIII. 



THE ORGANISM OF THE BIBLE. 

AKD THE FHUIT THEREOF SHALL BE FOR MEAT, AND THE LEAF 
THEREOF FOR MEDICINE. — Ezekiel xlvii. 12. 

I will separate these words from their original 
connection, and apply them to the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament We shall all agree that 
they describe well those sacred books ; and this dis- 
course, in placing them at its head, has a specific 
object in view, to which the text has more relations 
than may at first appear. The Bible is indeed a 
u tree of life, planted in the midst of the garden " — 
or the wilderness, whichever you call or make it — of* 
the world. It has long been found so. There is 
every reason to think it will long remain so. It 
gives food to those who are hungering after truth 
and righteousness ; and it has provided remedies in 
its hidden virtues for the wounded and way-sore, — 
for such as are sick with the affliction and care that 
belong to a mortal lot. Its " fruit is for meat " still, as 
much as it was in the former ages, however we may 
think ourselves wiser than they; fruit, not stored up 
and dried and diminishing, but growing afresh, re- 
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produced from mind to mind, and abundant as in 
the beginning. Its " leaf is for medicine " still ; 
precious for the hurts and maladies that afflict hu- 
manity in all ages alike. 

Let us begin, then, with the proposition, that the 
Bible is a living word ; and not the dead letter that 
some may be ready to suppose it " Lively oracles " 
are its title and its contents. We are accustomed 
to describe it as " the word of God" ; and though it 
is only in a figure that we so describe it, the figure 
implies at least vitality and a permanent effective- 
ness. That word a liveth and abideth," says one of 
the sacred writers. " It is quick and powerful," says 
another. Indeed, we cannot speak of the Word, 
without implying thereby movement, breath. More 
is meant than a record, a fixture, a written tradition. 
Some persons, however, can see in it no more than 
these last terms indicate. They consider it but in 
the letter, and as a letter. It was good in its time, 
but its day is over. It belongs to the past, they say- 
Its name is greater than its authority. It is more 
talked of than read. It is laid respectfully by in 
corners, and opened officially in public services, but 
the old attachment is departed. It is given away to 
the heathen, while it has become obsolete at home. 
Besides, they add, if you look at it in its different 
parts, you will see that it could never have been 
all alive together. Some of its earliest portions had 
become to every purpose extinct, before the latest 
took form. Its ideas have changed in its progress. 
Institutions enjoined in one place have been super- 
seded in another. How are Christians concerned with 
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the enactments of Moses and Levi? The Apostle 
to the Gentiles could speak in reproachful terms of 
the ancient " handwriting of ordinances." And is it 
not common to set lightly by some of the opinions 
of the Apostle himself? Much of his discourse is 
of controversies long ago perished, and in language 
scarcely less buried in obscurity than that of the 
darkest of the Hebrew prophets. Both the tongues 
are dead in which the sacred volume was composed. 
The meaning has gone out from many of its pas- 
sages, or has to be laboriously disinterred, and the 
original application of many more is hopelessly lost. 
And will you call this a live word, and one suited to 
direct the thoughts of the coming and inquiring gen- 
erations ? 

I answer without hesitation, Yes; and none the 
less for what you have just advanced in objection. 
I may admit the truth of some of the things that 
you have just said of it, but they do not affect the 
position that I have taken. We may acknowledge 
that there are discrepancies in it; that there are 
changes of sentiment and administration ; that there 
are mistakes ; that there are blemishes ; that there 
are unintelligible places, and places that are of no 
particular use though we may understand them. 
These belong to archives, and the department of 
antiquities, rather than to the world of practical 
thought, and the truth that concerns all men, and 
the wisdom that saves us. All this, and more of a 
like kind, I allow, and wish to have it understood 
that I allow. I am not afraid of making these con- 
cessions too strong ; for it will appear, as we go on, 
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that they are not only entirely consistent with what 
this discourse would maintain, but make a natural 
part of its doctrine. I will only say, under the present 
head, that the Bible proves itself to be alive by act- 
ing, — that unfailing sign. It stands, moves, speaks, 
works wonders. 

You say that it is laid in neglected corners, and 
we could wish that there were less occasion for what 
you say. But there is where the truth has usually 
lain. Let us add, however, in honesty, that it is 
often taken down as respectfully as it was put away ; 
that it is pondered in solitary nooks, and makes the 
chief joy of many an unobserved dwelling. If it is 
" opened officially in public," the public waits and 
listens to it, in its millions of assemblies; and is 
that no evidence of its having a placain the general 
heart ? If it is distributed to the ends of the earth, 
does not that show at least a zeal for its spread ? 
It is never inoperative. It terrifies the unrighteous 
in his sin. It animates the upright in his holy en- 
deavors. It comforts the timid disciple in his fear 
and perplexity. It whispers misgiving to the infidel 
in his scoff. It lives in the hearts of them that love 
it, and in the consciences of them that obey it not. 
It lives by its indestructible spirit of reverence and 
humanity ; by its sympathy with the eternal beat of 
the world's best affections ; by its doctrine that is 
true ; by its precepts that are just ; by its comforts 
that are sweet ; by its meditations that are divine ; 
by its promises of an immortal brightness. Its lan- 
guages are dead, you remind us. The more the 
wonder that their whole great meaning should sur- 
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vive. The stronger the evidence that its efficacy is 
not destined to die. 

Having thus dwelt — longer than was intended 
— on the fact that the Bible is a living thing, let us 
now proceed to describe the nature of this life. And 
the chief thought to be here presented is, that it has 
an organized life ; that is, one that is distributed over 
a variety of dissimilar parts, which have a certain 
connection and mutual dependence, and are bound 
together at one root, or by one common principle. 
The figure in the text will illustrate, as well as any 
thing else, the idea that I wish to convey. The life 
of a tree is organic ; appearing in the wood and sap, 
the leaf and bough, the bud and fruit, which are all 
distinct but appertaining ; and drawing its nourish- 
ment through the fibres that are spread out at the 
foot. Such is the life of the Scriptures ; divided, but 
yet one. Planted by the rivers, drinking the air and 
light, with the birds of heaven in its branches and 
the fainting earth in its shade, " the fruit thereof 
shall be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medicine." 

This simple and natural conception of them will 
be found, when reflected on, to be no merely agree- 
able fancy, or solitary fact, but a truth that leads to 
several interesting consequences. It will help to 
reconcile some differences in opinion, and explain 
some difficulties that have arisen on this subject. 
And first, of those differences. There are two ways, 
perhaps equally common, of regarding the sacred 
volume. The first looks at it as if it were but a 
single composition ; all alike, and strictly one. It 
makes no discriminations; but holds all that has 
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been collected within the same canon as placed on 
the same authority and entitled to the same regard ; 
afflicted by the same censure, or sharing the same 
admiration ; exalted or depreciated together. This 
view, superstitious in those who believe and unjust 
in those who cavil, leaves out of sight the principal 
beauties and evidences of these writings. It discov- 
ers nothing of the bearings of one Scripture upon 
another, and the proportion of a single part to the 
rest. Through ignorance of their true construction, 
it mistakes even when it reveres them, and allows of 
no place to stand on, for their defence against the 
unbeliever. The opposite view of them is more 
intelligent, but yet faulty. It recognizes in them 
nothing but a miscellaneous and chance collection, 
brought together from different periods of time, with- 
out any just method or community of design. It 
overlooks the bond of their union. By refusing to 
own them as a whole, it does them a similar injury 
as if one should take a noble building to pieces, and 
survey it by the single column or arch, a sculpture 
or a portico at a time, instead of including within a 
glance its entire symmetry. Now, according to the 
idea that I have proposed, both these representations 
are brought into agreement. Their error is perceived 
,to lie only in their partiality and exclusiveness. 
Combine them, and then you have the real life of 
the Scriptures, constituting one object out of dis- 
similar but according parts ; as the juices of the same 
plant produce the tough knot upon its rind, and the 
delicate blossom trembling in the air it perfumes- 
and dropping under the weight of the rain. 

13 
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And then, again, there are some difficulties that 
find in this way the most easy and satisfactory solu- 
tion. Most of the popular objections to the records 
of our faith are those that are made against partic- 
ular portions of them. Here, it is said, is what is 
trivial, worthless, unsightly. Can this belong to the 
word of God ? Here is what is utterly unintelligible, 
or manifestly legendary, or gone quite into oblivion ; 
— the superstitions of the world's early days, the 
legislation of communities now swept from the earth, 
the ritual of an abandoned worship, the history of 
what should never have taken place, the prediction 
of what never came to pass. Will you call that the 
word of God ? Here are descriptions that you can- 
not read to your children, and here are atrocities that 
you shudder at reading to yourself. The Gospel is 
made answerable for this. Whatever we cannot 
credit seems to make our faith questionable. What- 
ever perplexes us seems to involve our religion in its 
riddle. Whatever displeases us seems to cast upon 
our profession the scandal of its offence. But how 
unreasonable we must allow all this to be, when we 
adopt the view which is now recommended ! Such 
objections lose their force, if they do not wholly dis- 
appear before it. You do not complain of the rough 
bark, or even of the occasional excrescences, of the 
tree that spreads its arms over you at the hot noon- 
tide, or is preparing for you your winter supply. 
You know that such is the law of its growth. You 
know that you cannot have in it what you most 
prize, without having something else with it that 
you do not care to look closely at. You would smile 
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at the native of the South Sea Islands who should 
murmur because his peculiar plant, that kneads his 
loaf fotr him through its pile of joints, and holds it 
up to bake under the tropical sun, cannot be all 
bread-fruit. Consider, then, whether it would be 
any wiser in yourselves, to insist that the tree of 
heavenly knowledge should be all food ; or, because 
it has only been created to bear such, to cry out 
upon it, and be ready to cut it down, as a curaberer 
of the ground. 

The remarks now made, however superficial, may 
possibly satisfy us that there is some real value in 
the position they would establish. "We have been 
led to two conclusions ; — that the Scriptures are a 
living word, and not a faded letter ; and that this life 
of theirs is of an organic nature, distributed une- 
qually among what may be called the different mem- 
bers of the same body. It remains that I should 
point out some of the principal aspects in which 
this organism is manifested. There is time but for 
a word or two upon each in passing along. The 
first thing that strikes us in opening these books is, 
that they lie arranged in a certain order of time* 
There is a succession of writers, a line of congenial 
minds, hand taking hold of hand, through genera- 
tions and centuries, over falling governments, ruined 
states^ scattered nations. The first pen that was set 
there carries us back to the very origin of letters, and 
the last is that of the beloved disciple who survived 
all his companions. There is a succession of histor- 
ical events recounted. A regular course of the Di- 
vine dispensations with regard to a peculiar race is 
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rehearsed. The unity is thus preserved, that is seen 
in various instances to characterize the providence 
of God. And it is a striking thing to see how they 
have contrived to present this same order, even in 
lifting themselves above the sphere of passing events* 
As if they would reflect the world from its chaos to 
its consummation, they, begin when there was no 
history to write, and end only where there shall be 
none to be written. Their first word is, u In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth,"— 
a word worth all that gentile antiquity has spoken ; 
and their last is a vision of the new heavens and 
new earth, in which there shall be neither sun nor 
night. 

Again, we may observe in them a certain progress 
and development in the truths they contain. Their 
ideas advance in a natural train ; showing movement 
without violence, and change without contradiction. 
You witness a constant enlargement At one time 
the unity and eternal sovereignty of the Lord are 
reiterated as the chief doctrine, in language meant to 
impress by its hardness ; and then the equity of his 
providence is the absorbing theme ; till at length the 
full love of the Father is revealed, and immortality 
springs to light. Meanwhile there is no mixture of 
irreconcilable elements, no jarring of discordant 
voices, no Babel of disputing philosophies, but all 
goes harmoniously forward. 

Further, when the documents of the Jewish and 
Christian faith are compared, we perceive that they 
look upon each other, and neither is complete with- 
out its companion. All the former covenants point 
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on to the finishing covenant of the Gospel. " These 
all," says the Epistle to the Hebrews, speaking of the 
worthies of the elder world, " having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise ; that 
without us they should not be made perfect." 
" Abraham saw my day, and was glad," said the Re- 
deemer; and if he intended nothing else when he 
spoke, he intended to imply this at least, that there 
was a purpose of grace extending from the times of 
that old patriarch to his own. The law spoke, and 
Christ was its " end." The bards prophesied, and 
Christ was the fulfilment There were things writ- 
ten " in the Psalms," he declared, " concerning " him- 
self. 

And, finally, to sum up the whole, rather than to 
add any thing different, the same spirit seems to 
hover .over and vivify this long series of religious 
works. Religious they are, eminently and throughout* 
Holiness to the Lord is inscribed on them all. For- 
eign as they are to our speech and climate, and sep- 
arated from us by such wide tracts of time, they yet 
furnish the thought and the garb in which the soul 
best expresses its devotion. Is not this memorable, 
that we who are so apt to boast ourselves of our su- 
periority over the past, — of our broader light, newer 
views, deeper wisdom, — should feel ourselves com- 
pelled to borrow from Israel and Judah, whenever 
we would give utterance to one of the strongest na- 
tive sentiments that is rooted in the mind of man ? 
" Diversities of gifts and differences of administra- 
tions," we may well say, "but the same spirit." 
You shall scarcely find in a single author who has 
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stood much before the public from youth to age, — 
you shall scarcely find in the life of the most faith- 
ful man, when examined through, — so much con- 
sistency, so much steadiness of aim and constancy 
of effect, as you will have to acknowledge in this 
large company of those, who never saw one another, 
but are looking towards us; and whose lips have 
been sealed for thousands of years, but are oracular 
still. 

No words of mine can add any thing to this sim- 
ple statement of facts. Let the discourse be here 
brought to a close. It will add only the exhortation, 
which it ought to leave with us all. Honor the old 
tree that has given moral sustenance to your race, 
though you may detect some irregularity in its 
spread, or holes in its trunk, or parasitic plants creep- 
ing up its sides. Honor it But it is little to do 
this, if this is all we do. Fill yourselves with its 
fruits, which are " love and joy and peace " ; — and 
let those leaves, " which are for the healing of the 
nations," be a cure for all the maladies of your 
souls ! 
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THE FLYING ROLL. 

THE BIBLE AS A PHENOMENON. 

THEN I TURNED, AND LIFTED UP MINE EYES, AND LOOKED. — AND 
HB SAID UNTO ME, WHAT SEE8T THOU? AND I ANSWERED, I 
SEE A FLYING BOLL J THE LENGTH THEREOF IS TWENTY CUBITS, 
AND THE BBEADTH THEREOF TEN CUBITS. — Zechariah V. 1, 2. 

The object of this discourse is to present to you 
the Scriptures simply as a phenomenon of the world 
around us. Without entering into any of the com- 
mon reflections concerning them, either in the way 
of illustration or eulogy or defence, I would consider 
them merely as an appearance in the circle of our 
observation, a fact in the history of our race, and 
ask what account is to be given of it This point 
of view seems to agree well with the method which 
is now employed 'on all subjects with the greatest 
favor. We ask, What appears ? How stands the 
fact ? and then proceed to draw safe and reasonable 
conclusions. We begin our inquiries after the truth 
with our eyes and experience, and not with assump- 
tions and hypotheses. We look, and ascertain what 
really exists. We account it' of more importance to 
discover the actual shapes and bearings of what has 
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taken place and what is before us, than to invent the 
most ingenious theories. The attention of our age 
is taken up much and wisely with the study of phe- 
nomena. What seest thou ? is the chosen word of 
those who would understand the laws of the mate- 
rial creation, or the concerns of society, or the pros- 
pects of the human mind. Curiosity is awake and 
on the gaze, to point out something that had not be- 
fore been noticed, or to examine more closely the 
objects that are already familiar; to scrutinize re- 
markable objects or events, and to read the great 
signs of the world. Now among these objects, 
events, signs, must certainly be placed the Holy 
Scriptures. Such, in whatever light we may regard 
them, and whatever account we may make of them, 
• they indisputably are. We may interpret them in 
one way or another ; we may study or neglect, re- 
vere or despise them ; we may consider them to be 
the dictates of inspiration, or below even the level 
of human intelligence; we may call them a word 
of delusion, or the word of God ; but in the extrem- 
est varieties of opinion, no one can escape from this, 
— that they are a leading phenomenon in the histo- 
ry of civilization and religious thought, in the aspect 
of the moral world as it now stands and moves be- 
fore us. The most reckless scoffer must admit so 
much in common with the profoundest believer. 
Their existence and their influence are broad facts 
that no one questions ; and important ones, too, on 
any supposition, as no one denies. We should won- 
der at them more if they were not so familiar. We 
should even see them more distinctly as a single ob- 
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ject, if they did not occupy so wide a space. There 
they are, those strange writings, and I would not 
conceal nor forget that they are strange. We may 
conceive of them amiss, but we cannot put them out 
of mind or out of being, any more than we can be 
ignorant of the annual flowers or quench the perpet- 
ual stars. And there the oldest parts of them have 
been from the beginnings of " recorded time," and 
perhaps during a large portion of the period that has 
elapsed since our race was put into possession of this 
dwelling-place of earth. 

I have thought it might be interesting, therefore, 
to contemplate them just in this plain light, lay- 
ing aside all theory and assumption, and regarding 
them as we would any other obvious spectacle. The 
text that I have chosen, though no way connected 
with such a thought, seems happily suited to intro- 
duce and illustrate it An angel speaks in vision to 
one of the last of the prophets, and asks, as if in the 
very spirit of modern research, " What seest thou ? " 
The prophet raises his eyes and sees a winged book, 
" a flying roll." It is of gigantic dimensions. It is of 
restless speed. It " goeth forth over the face of the 
whole earth." It is a record of denunciations against 
the thief and the perjurer; and power is given it to 
burn wherever it lodges. It " enters into the house " 
of those evil-doers, and " remains in the midst of their 
house," and u destroys it with the timber thereof and 
the very stones thereof." It was the roll of the Lord's 
judgments, — a consuming fire. In this respect, the 
Bible corresponds with it only in one of its parts, 
but in that part perfectly ; in its testimony against 
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unrighteousness, its sentence upon those who love 
and practise dishonor, its " fiery law." There it re- 
sembles the volume of the vision. It is quick and 
terrible. It passes into the habitations of iniquity, 
into the hearts of ungodly men. They may hate it, 
but cannot shut it out It kindles against their dis- 
positions of violence and their purposes of deceit. 
It shows ' the vanity of all that they had hoped in. 
It consumes the light framework of their pleasant 
devices, and even the solid walls and rocky founda- 
tions on which they had rested their trust. 

But I am not calling you to dwell on any single 
part or office of the sacred volume. Let me proceed 
with the undertaking to consider it in one whole, 
as a phenomenon in the scene of our experience. 
" What seest thou?" is the question that is put to 
us. It is a plain one, and I will answer it plainly ; 
inventing nothing, and taking nothing for granted, 
for we are concerned only with facts. We " turn, 
and lift up our eyes, and look, and behold a flying 
roll." What are the points that we discover in it? 

1. The first that strikes us is the first that caught 
the notice of the prophet in the vision that he has 
described, — the extraordinary dimensions of the 
book, "its length twenty cubits, and its breadth 
ten." The world has seen no other like it in this 
regard, since its inhabitants began to commit to 
writing their flying thoughts and words, and the 
chronicles of their generations, that flee away also. 
I must explain, however, what is meant by this. 
Not surely that it is of cumbrous size, for that would 
be untrue ; and not that it is morally vast, for that 
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we have yet no right to assume. But what a space 
does it positively fill in the gaze of mankind, though 
it can be carried about in the hand of the feeblest 
wayfarer! It was growing for more than a thou- 
sand years before our era commenced. Numerous 
minds — some whose names we know, and others 
whose names we know not — poured into it their 
slowly collected tributes. The legislator and his- 
torian, the moralist and bard, seers and kings, swelled 
gradually its holy contents, from Moses, that ancient 
servant, to Christ, that rejected lord. And then, in 
another dialect and from various lands, Evangelists 
and Apostles took up the word of those holy wit- 
nesses and enlarged it into its full completion. In 
that form we now behold it ; the aggregate from so 
many fervent spirits, so many hallowed generations. 
Do we not speak truly, then, of its wonderful di- 
mensions, when it holds on its ample pages such a 
widely scattered wisdom, and is discerned from so 
far? 

2. The second circumstance concerning it that I 
would point to, is its preservation and continuance 
through so long a sweep of time. This is remark- 
able even at the first glance. Since faithful Abra- 
ham came out from Chaldea and its idolatry, or the 
Hebrew deliverer brought the tribes out from Egyp- 
tian bondage, since David sat on the throne of Jeru- 
salem, or even sincj the later prophets bewailed the 
exile of their people, what desolations have succeeded 
each other over the earth ! Vast tribes and strong 
nations have risen to renown and passed away into 
silence. Founders of states have not secured so 
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much as the name of what they founded. Dis- 
pensers of religion have left neither a priest for their 
successor nor a shrine for their monument Oracles 
of wisdom have grown forgotten as well as dumb. 
And this is more strange than that the mightiest 
should have fallen without a sign to show where 
they triumphed or died ; for there is something in 
man's thought infinitely more prevailing than in his 
empires. Genius and learning have gone down into 
the dust, and there is not the finger-track of an in- 
scription upon it for their posterity to read. Whole 
literatures have disappeared, their tongues having 
ceased and their characters become illegible or blot- 
ted entirely out. But here is writing, from many 
hands, and in a long series of instructions, dating as 
far back as the school lessons of human improve- 
ment It has defied time. It has repelled decay. 
It has stood the same through all revolutions, im- 
mortal in the midst of ruins, — surviving the nation 
that composed it, surviving the language in which 
it was composed. The linen, or the parchment, 
or whatever frail material it was confided to, held 
fast its trust, while brazen trophies were melted 
down, and marble columns were pulverized. The 
temple of the Lord protected its archives ; though 
its huge stones were unable to hold themselves to- 
gether, and its sacred vessels served at last but for 
the ornaments of a heathen triumph. 

3. The third point that we are called to take 
notice of in the Scriptures, considered merely as a 
phenomenon, is their spread. It is a " flying roll " 
that is presented to our sight. They have not only 
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lived on, but they move rapidly. They are not only 
preserved, but incredibly multiplied. They were ad- 
dressed for the most part to one people, and they 
now speak to all people. They were written in their 
own peculiar tongues, and now they call all tongues 
their own. Have they not " gone forth over the 
face of the whole earth " ? No seas have been too 
broad for them to cross, and no mountains too rug- 
ged for them to scale, and no wildernesses too path- 
less for them to penetrate. Their wing is not numb 
under the rigors of polar winter, nor faint under the 
fervors of the line. They find all climates alike, 
and visit alike all races and classes of men. They 
enter into the cabins of the humble and the palaces 
of the great ; not to consume, but to regulate and 
to cheer them ; to remind peasant and prince of 
that " long home " of man where there is no distinc- 
tion of persons, and to teach them both of " a build- 
ing of God " after " the earthly houses of their tab- 
ernacles are dissolved." They are among the studies 
of learned men, who find there a wisdom higher than 
all else they know ; while the ignorant and the sim- 
ple, reading as they run, are made wise to life ever- 
lasting. 

4. Observe, now, as a fourth point in them, the 
honors with which they have been received as they 
have flown along. I do not assert that they are en- 
titled to any of them, for I am dealing only with 
facts ; but they have received them everywhere and 
largely. They are recognized in the public worship 
of most of the civilized tribes now under heaven. 
They are enshrined in cathedrals. They are revered, 
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at least with all outward forms of homage, in the 
courts of the proudest empires. They are sworn 
upon, when the most solemn vows by which we can 
be bound are to be attested. They are appealed to, 
when questions of the highest truth and most mo- 
mentous interest are in controversy. The patient 
fingers of holy recluses could for centuries find no 
better task than to copy them ; and countless presses 
are now perpetually busy, that they may be distrib- 
uted over the globe. The rarest genius and the pro- 
foundest learning are employed upon the illustration 
of them. The kingdoms of nature are ransacked to 
confirm their allusions, and barbarous lands traversed 
and dwelt in to advance their rule. Wealth and 
ingenuity contrive for them the most sumptuous 
dresses, and at the same time they are the cheap 
treasure of millions of hearths and homes among 
the most forsaken of the children of men. 

But some one may here object, and say, You as- 
sert nothing, I grant, that can possibly be denied ; 
but on one thing you are silent ; you do not say a 
word of the disrespect and derision with which they 
are regarded by multitudes, and have always been. 
Let me make haste, then, to add this word. We 
may gladly supply the omission. Yes; they have 
been held up to every variety of that ridicule which 
is more dangerous than the most subtile argument 
to the estimation of any writing, — especially when 
the estimation required is reverence. Their descrip- 
tions have been caricatured, that the light-minded 
might laugh at them. Their language, so familiar 
to all ears, has been travestied in every grotesque 
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way, and mixed up with the most disturbing asso- 
ciations. But they have withstood even this trial. 
The efforts of profane wit have not impaired their 
dignity in any thoughtful eyes. Familiarity and 
levity have not subjected them to contempt. Noth- 
ing could better show how deeply they are seated in 
the veneration of mankind. 

5. " What seest thou " in them ? I inquire again ; 
and the answer is, their influence, their surprising 
power. This is altogether a different thing from the 
honorable estsem that we have just been consider- 
ing; for there may be a high repute without any 
true efficiency. But that roll of the Divine covenants 
has always been of a divine force. It has acted upon 
communities, wherever it has been introduced, so as 
to accomplish the most astonishing consequences. 
They have caught from it noble ideas of the worth 
of our nature, of the purposes of our existence, of 
our proper equality in the sight of the impartial Be- 
ing who made us. And though they still remain far 
behind what it has taught them, they have found 
their manners softening under it, and their institu- 
tions assuming more humane and liberal forms* 
Would you know whence a great part of that spirit 
of freedom was drawn, which prevails through mod- 
ern society, you must look up at the winged book* 
Are you inquiring what overthrew many of the 
massy oppressions, the enormous abuses, of the el- 
der times ? It was its paper edges that smote upon 
all that dark strength, and before those thin leaves 
buttress and battlement went down. 

And if it wrought such effects on large communi- 
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ties, who are so hard to be affected, we may readily 
infer how much it must have done for individual 
minds. What myriads of beings, framed as we are, 
and tempted worse than we are, it has delivered out 
of their straits and their fears; nerving them to act, 
and composing them to suffer, as they could else 
neither have done nor conceived of! How many 
consciences it has struck as with the immediate re- 
buke of a condemning spirit ! How many lips it has 
touched as with a divine flame! How many mar- 
tyred limbs it has forbidden to feel their anguish! 
How many sore hearts it has steeped in the cordials 
of its holy prescriptions ! How many dying eyes it 
has lighted up with the gleams of the better world 
that it discloses ! If we should relate only what we 
have ourselves seen it do, — each in the narrow 
sphere of his personal observation, — even this would 
give an exalted conception of what it has actually 
performed, and what it is surely going on to perform, 
for the hearts and for the eyes of our race. 

6. The remarks now made have treated the Scrip- 
tures only as a phenomenon in space and time, just 
like any other that we might be called to behold. 
They have avoided every thing theoretical. They 
have adhered to indisputable facts. They have pre- 
sented only what is plainly visible. What has been 
said, every one must own to be true, whether he has 
read them or not; independently of all that they 
contain ; and though he should be able to withhold 
all admiration and all belief from every thing that 
they are supposed to contain. We will stop here ; 
though I think there might fairly be added one con- 
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temptation more. It is their immeasurable superi- 
ority, as mere human traditions, above every thing 
that has been handed down to us from the ancient 
world. This superiority is shown in their rich mate- 
rials for thought, in their glowing incentives to ac- 
tion, in their affecting invitations to hope, in their 
doctrine and sentiment, in their sacred spirit and 
clear tones and matchless descriptions. These things 
are as manifestly to be seen in them, even by the 
most sceptical eyes, as the points already enumer- 
ated. In this case, as in the rest, I should be main- 
taining only what could not but be allowed. I should 
still be making no claim for them to a supernatural 
origin or to an entire credibility. I should not be 
undertaking to account for them, or in all parts to 
explain or defend them. There is perhaps no need 
that we should ever do so. But in the present in- 
stance I have professedly limited myself to a plain 
survey of what every one who looks must discover. 
Every one who looks will discover, that there is in 
their contents, whatever their authority may be, — 
true or not, — a deep spring of instruction, such as 
the old generations nowhere furnish, and the coming 
ones are not likely soon to exhaust. 

And now, hearers, the facts are before you. Your 
own minds, I am persuaded, will leap to the infer- 
ence : — the finger of God was here. How, we are 
not obliged to answer, and should not too curiously 
inquire ; but it was here. You may be perplexed 
with particular passages in your Bible. You may 
withhold your assent from the literal verity of many 
of the narratives. You may slight some things as 
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unimportant, and repel others as uncongenial You 
may think you discern great blemishes and errors 
here and there. You may account much of it better 
suited to the childhood of mankind than to their per- 
fect maturity. You may leave much behind the 
shadowy veils where it has chosen to hide its mys- 
terious meanings. But what of that? It should 
throw no mistrust over the spontaneous conclusion : 
— the finger of God was here. Yes, the Divine Prov- 
idence ordained and protected this charter of man's 
truest liberty and highest good. Let us look thought- 
fully at it, then, as it flies on its holy errand. Let 
us so receive our portion of that errand into honest 
hearts, that when the heavens and the earth and the 
scenes of our mortal life shall grow blank to us, — 
when they shall be rolled together as a scroll, as a 
volume that is shut, — we may lie down in its as- 
sured peace, and its hope foil of immortality. 



SERMON XV. 



THE GOSPEL'S SIGN AND WORK. 

WHAT SIGN SHOWE8T THOU, THEN, THAT WE MAT BEE AND BE- 
LIEVE THEE ? WHAT DOST THOU WORK ? — John vi. 30. 

There was a large class of people in the Saviour's 
time who followed him from curiosity, and not from 
love ; with false expectations and worldly motives • 
rather to see what he would do, than to listen to his 
instructions. Some came, as he told them they did, 
not st> much even for the miracle's sake, as to eat of 
the food that it provided. Of these were the men 
who speak in the text. Others, with a fiercer selfish- 
ness, drew around him with the hope that he would 
work wonders, — not of pity and mercy, but of po- 
litical triumph; that he would raise the banner of 
the lion of Judah against the Roman eagles, and 
become the conqueror of the masters of the world. 
All these alike sought after a sign. They sought in 
different directions, indeed, but always in the wrong 
one. They had beheld wonders enough, and were 
continually beholding them, to have convinced them 
that God was now revealing himself in a special man- 
ner to the world, and that his Christ had come. But 
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these were not of the kind that their prejudices de- 
manded. They were not satisfied with them. Their 
cry still was : Show us such wonderful effects as we 
read of in our Scriptures ; such as Moses wrought 
when he appeared for the salvation of his people ; 
"that we may see and believe thee. What dost 
thou work?" It was not unreasonable that they 
should ask for miraculous testimonies from one who 
claimed to be sent from above ; for those were the ap- 
propriate credentials of a supernatural mission. He 
himself constantly recognized that. He pointed to his 
mighty works as bearing witness to him. He sent 
back the doubting disciples of John with the answer, 
that they should report what they had seen, — the 
literal fulfilment of prophetic promises. He did not 
complain of the people for requiring such external 
evidences. But he complained of them for not being 
persuaded by those that they beheld. He complained 
of them because they were thinking of nothing else 
but a sign, — a sign ; caring nothing for the doctrine, . 
without which any prodigy that could be displayed 
would be empty of all meaning; — because, after all 
that he had done, they refused to acknowledge the 
divine authority with which he spoke, and resisted 
the power of the Spirit, and could not see the beau- 
ty of truth, because they had no love of the truth in 
their hearts. Therefore he told those who were so 
clamorous for proofs which could not be allowed 
them, and would do them no good if they were 
granted, that the sign of the prophet Jonas was the 
most appropriate one for their considering. For the 
men of Nineveh repented, and were delivered from 
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the threatened judgment, at the warning of a mes- 
senger so inconsiderable as he ; and, behold, a great- 
er than Jonas was among them, crying, Repent ye, 
or perish, for the kingdom of heaven has come. 

The question that the Jews put to our Lord, the 
modern world is apt to put to his Gospel, which 
claims to be a peculiar power set up in the earth for 
its conversion. Many persons at the- present day are 
ready to call out to it and say : " What sign show- 
est thou, in palpable effects such as all may feel the 
force of, that we may see and believe thee ? What 
dost thou work " in the nations through which thou 
passest, upon the institutions of society and the dis- 
positions of mankind ? The question is asked in a 
tone of misgiving, or objection, or challenge. One 
may say, and others who do not say will think it, 
This Christian religion, of which we hear so much, 
advances for itself a great and exclusive pretension. 
It professes to be the only true and saving faith ; to 
have been sent from heaven under the ministration 
of angels, and accompanied by the most astonishing 
events that history has ever related. What has it 
now to show for itself? How does it establish so 
great a title by works following? What does it 
accomplish for those who are called by its name ? 
What has it, on the whole,^chieved for humanity ? 
How far different is the state of things now existing, 
from that which was found at its first appearing ? 
Its age of miracles ceased early. Where is the sub- 
stitute for them ? The strong visible effects that it 
produced for several centuries, while it was strug- 
gling and when it reigned, took their turn also to 
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depart ; and what did they leave in their stead ? 
What remains to us at this distant day of the an- 
cient vigor or glory? To press the doubt more 
closely, — what advantage has the human race de- 
rived, or is it deriving, from the impulse that was 
once so mighty, and that is still boasted of so much ? 
Perhaps a great deal of the lurking scepticism of 
our time might be traced back to some such source 
as this, and would express itself in some such way. 
The men of this generation also seek after a sign, 
such as it has not pleased God to grant They want 
something more imposing and demonstrative than 
belongs to a free spiritual faith, which has now come 
to be established in the earth; and which is not 
manifested with outward observation, and a " Lo, 
here," or u Lo, there," but is to be a kingdom within 
us of righteousness and trust and love. 

So far as views of this kind undertake to call in 
question or bring into the least shadow of suspicion 
the revelation by Jesus Christ, they are too vague to 
admit easily of a direct or a short reply. But yet 
the state of mind that they indicate seems to call 
for aid ; and a few simple considerations may be of 
some service. We may admit at once, that, as the 
tree is known by its fruit, so Christianity may be 
fairly judged by the sign that it shows, by the work 
that it does, by the influence that it has actually ex- 
erted — not that which we say it has a tendency to 
exert, or ought to exert — upon the condition of so- 
ciety and the hearts of mankind. We may be per- 
fectly content to join issue on this very point ; and the 
point will reduce itself to this : What is the Gospel 
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seen to be good for, every day of our lives ? Have 
its results been of the character that it proclaimed 
they should be from the beginning? Has its divinity 
continued to be attested down to this hour by any 
powerful and benign agency, corresponding to its 
high assertions of itself, worthy of the holy prepa- 
rations that were made for its advent, and of the 
wonders that attended the steps of its Author till he 
ascended into heaven, and then followed the spread 
of the faith among Jews and Gentiles ? There is no 
just reason to hesitate about this. " What dost thou 
work ? " said the ancient doubters to Him who was 
always doing the work of the Father who sent him. 
And he needed but to point at the opposite side of 
the lake, where they had just seen him take compas- 
sion upon the multitudes who were fainting with 
hunger, and feed them to the full in that grassy wil- 
derness. In like manner, to those who should ex- 
press a doubt as to the wonderful blessings which 
the Gospel has imparted, and which it continues to 
bestow with as much efficiency as it ever did, — ay, 
and more too in several important respects, — we 
should need only to say, Look around you. 

It no longer exhibits the miracles of its dawning 
day, — that is true, — to startle the world into new 
convictions and introduce its new order of heavenly 
dispensations. That was done in the time of it, and 
once for all. It moves no longer against the cur- 
rents of natural experience. To what purpose should 
that be ? And would not such an exercise of its 
power be rather a harm than a good? And how 
can we well conceive of its employing such in the 
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present order of things ? To what hands could it 
delegate so mighty an agency ? But though it re- 
bukes neither wind nor water, it chides the unruly 
elements of society, and they are still. Souls are 
converted by it from the power of Satan unto God. 
Their evil passions are cast out Their sickness 
and plague are healed. Their griefs are comforted. 
They open their stopped ears to its lessons, and their 
darkened vision to its light. It does not raise the 
dead. Why should it? Why wish to bring back 
to an earthly condition those who have passed be- 
yond its bounds ? But it breathes the spirit of a 
divine life into innumerable breasts, and it establish- 
es the assurance of immortality after our days here 
are spent. Its progress has been conformable to the 
prediction of the Master, when he said that it should 
grow gradually from a little seed to a lofty tree ; that 
it should spread hiddenly, like the leaven through 
the dough, pervading the whole mass. Those are 
the processes which it is now carrying on ; avowed 
from the first to be slow. And yet in the very be- 
ginning, by the sudden shock that it gave to inveterate 
abuses, to mischievous institutions and prescriptions 
and habits of thought, it opened at once a great gulf 
between the heathen and the convert world. From 
this distance of time we look across, and admire the 
width of the separating chasm. 

A vast change for the better then commenced its 
career. It was evident soon that a fresh moral im- 
pulse was communicated to man ; that the domin- 
ion of a moral sentiment, far in advance of the old 
civilizations, was maintaining its right to rule. How 
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the idols tottered ! How the lying oracles held their 
peace ! How the worship of sensuality was struck 
with shame! How the bloody spectacles of the 
amphitheatre kept back the wild beasts in their 
cages, and dropped the points of their swords! How 
much error and guilt and woe must the reverence of 
One Spotless Majesty, and the love of a common 
Father in heaven, have driven from the earth ! The 
instruction of the book, and the eloquence of the live 
word, went forth together, addressing all without 
respect of persons, seeking pupils in every class of 
every nation. And when had any thing like that 
been heard of before ? How could it help being fol- 
lowed by most remarkable consequences ? Man's 
home became a nobler and more sacred place. The 
very word " family," which was derived from the 
slaves that were dependent in vast numbers on the 
households of the free, — how gloriously did it come 
to change its meaning! The earliest voices of the 
Christian Church were lectures of holiness, and plead- 
ings for humanity. They spoke out in those two 
leading directions ; and who can suppose that their 
speech was in vain ? We know that it was not in 
vain. Christian legislation, as soon as it became 
such, and the new name was able to take civil au- 
thority into its hands, was marked strongly with the 
traces of pity. Among other examples of this, the 
courts of justice were not allowed by the first Chris- 
tian Emperor to be open on the Lord's day, except — 
and this was the only exception — for the manumis- 
sion of those who were in bondage ; since that was 
a work, not of judgment, but of charity. There is 
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scarcely a philanthropic movement of modern days, 
— certainly no opinion, however extreme, relating 
to the denial of ourselves or forbearance and kind- 
ness to others, — which does not find its prototype 
in the first centuries of the Christian era. And is it 
credible that, all this while, nothing should have been 
wrought for the best interests of man by an agency 
so earnestly brought to bear upon them ? 

We may wonder that no more has been achieved. 
We may lament the tardiness of the steps with 
which human improvement has advanced. We 
may bend in sorrow and depression over many a 
revolting page in the annals of every land, down to 
our own birthplace and hour. But we have no rea- 
son to suspect that our divine religion has been, after 
all, but a feeble instrument and a dull sun over the 
world upon which it acts and shines. We have no 
reason to complain of it on account of the evils 
which it has not yet extinguished. We have no 
right to charge upon it the senselessness and the 
sins of those who have professed but to dishonor it, 
or who have contended for its faith while they have 
had nothing of its temper, and confounded it with 
their gross mistakes and disgraceful passions. We 
are without excuse, if we reject its call, if we deny 
its virtue, because the outward eye cannot discern in 
it all that our hasty prejudices may expect to dis- 
cover. It has been resisted by all that is false and 
bad, from its first day until now. Its light has 
streamed upon the thick darkness that compre- 
hended it not. Its might has been wasted many 
times upon the obstacles that mortal perverseness 
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and hardihood have set up. But it is the wisdom 
of God and the power of God. Is not his own 
Spirit affronted and grieved and repelled ? It is not 
strange, then, that his message should be so too. 
We need not fear for it. It is leading on the ever- 
lasting designs on behalf of our race. It has never 
yet given back. It will never move otherwise than 
towards blessed consummations. That same his- 
tory, both civil and ecclesiastical, where we read so 
much that amazes us with its record, filling us by 
turns with resentment and horror and grief, yet testi- 
fies to its triumphs. It represents to us what the 
state of the world was in the ages of classic renown ; 
so hollow in its splendor ; so loaded with social 
evils ; so barren, in the midst of its culture, of that 
divinest wisdom which takes of the things of God 
and shows them to us. It enables us to compare 
what then was, with the benefits that Christ has im- 
parted. It proves that a better dispensation has 
been revealed, which sages and prophets died with- 
out the sight of; which set out with taking the poor 
and forgotten and miserable under its charge ; and 
preached of brotherhood on the earth and a hope in 
the heavens. It bids us rejoice in the privileges, 
which nothing less than that covenant has bestowed. 
It bids us be grateful that upon us these ends of the 
earth have come. 

Ay, let as rejoice and be grateful; especially if we 
feel that we are any the better for the dispensing of 
this unlimited, unmingled good. But how stands this 
fact with us ? It will more become us to answer that 
question faithfully to our consciences than to thrust 
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forward the other : " What sign showest thou, then, 
that we may see and believe thee ? What dost thou 
work?" The Gospel thus interrogated may well 
turn upon us with its sharp retort, and say, What 
sign showest thou, in heart and life, that thou art 
prepared to see me as I am, — that thou art worthy 
to believe in me at all ? What dost thou work in 
thy short day and transient generation ? I force my 
gifts upon no one. How have you prepared your- 
self to receive those that I bring ? My offer is eter- 
nal life. Have you ever weighed the value of so 
immense a consideration ? My powers are of the 
world to come. Have you learned what they are ? 
" I work hitherto" " I walk to-day and to-morrow," 
the same that I was long ago, and that 1 shall be 
when the earth is no more. I have traversed eigh- 
teen centuries of time, and left the impress of my 
benediction and judgment in every place. I have 
sprinkled you with my baptism, and nurtured you 
at my bosom, and surrounded you with my influ- 
ences, and taught you from day to day, and shall 
look upon you in your last hour. And now, answer 
for yourself. I have held up to you a Saviour. 
Have you received or rejected him ? I have pub- 
lished abroad an immortal doctrine. Have you 
given serious heed to it; or have you prevented it, 
by your levity or your offences, from gaining access 
to your minds ? I have preached of righteousness ; 
and how have you dealt with your brother ? — of 
temperance; and how have you used yourself? — of 
judgment to come; and have you ever thought, as 
you should, of that ? Is not the fault your own, if 
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you remain unaffected, unconvinced? Go your 
way, then ; and grow more disposed to listen than to 
object. Read. Reflect Pray. When you do my 
work, you shall see and believe. And that belief 
shall save you by its trust and comfort and abound- 
ing peace. And in that salvation, when you have 
attained to it, you shall discern the true "sign of 
the Son of man." 
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SERMON XVI. 



FORTY SAVE ONE. 

THE DOCTRINE OF FORBEARANCE. 
forty stripes SATE ome. — 2 Corinthians xi. 24. 

This was a part of what the Apostle Paul received 
for his services to mankind. On all sides, from the 
most opposite quarters, he was the object of bitter 
resentment. The Gentile hated him as an inno- 
vator, and the Jew as an apostate. The Greek 
called him a speculative fool, and the Roman a 
ringleader of sedition. The magistrates sent him to 
prison, and the populace beat him down with stones 
in the street. Chains had galled his wrists ; and his 
shoulders were scarred with the rods of the imperial 
lictors and the lash of the rulers of the synagogue. 
So has the world often rewarded its benefactors. 

But it is not to any such point that the present 
discourse proposes to speak. Your attention has 
doubtless been caught, and your curiosity has per- 
haps been awakened, by the singularity of the pun- 
ishment here described. The text is singular, and 
on that account inviting. I have seldom met with 
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a passage of Scripture that surprised or perplexed 
one at the first reading, which did not reward a 
closer inspection, — which did not disclose some 
principle that might be laid up with advantage in 
the mind. May it be so with this, as we propose to 
look into its meaning. 

" Five times," says the persecuted Apostle, " re- 
ceived I of the Jews forty stripes save one." This 
punishment was strictly a Jewish one. It was 
founded upon the old Hebrew law. We can trace 
it back to the code that was revered under the name 
of Moses. " Forty stripes the judge may give," we 
read in the book of Deuteronomy, " but not exceed." 
Of this sentence we hear no more in the Bible, till 
we meet with its infliction upon the person of the 
Apostle. But there has been a change in it within 
that interval The forty and no more has become 
one less than forty. The change is on the side of 
mercy, and we will therefore commend and admire 
it ; and will continue to do so though it might ap- 
pear to have arisen from an over-scrupulousness and 
a superstitious fear of going beyond the statute. 
This had probably something to do with its real 
origin. But it was on the side of pity. And in this 
respect it forms a remarkable exception to the usual 
course of the traditions of Judah, which were per- 
verted as they came down, and grew more illiberal 
as they fell into narrow interpretations and selfish 
hands. Their original spirit was usually sacrificed 
to ingenious readings of their letter, and all that was 
most divine in them was made of no effect But 
this was not the case in the present instance. On 
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the contrary, the old caution not to proceed too far 
in severity is turned into a positive command to 
spare; to stop short even of what a rigorous justice 
would permit. It is not often that a verbal exact- 
ness takes the shape of mercy. Let us bless it, 
wherever it does. 

I have just said that the Scriptures themselves 
throw no light between the two passages which I 
have brought together from the Old and the New 
Testament. They make no other allusion to this 
subject But though they are silent, other writers 
have undertaken to supply what they thought de- 
ficient, and to give a reason why one blow less than 
the forty had come to be struck. The Rabbins, who 
were extremely given to trifling with their sacred 
books, tell us that the scourge was composed of three 
cords, each of which was counted in the punishment 
It must therefore either pause at thirty-nine or go on 
to forty-two, which would have been a violation of 
the law. Such was their account of the matter, and 
it has been copied by the Christian commentators. 
But it carries with it, or I mistake, the demeaning 
and shallow character that marks most Rabbinical 
interpretations. It would explain by a mechanical 
contrivance an apparent difficulty, that will find its 
solution better by looking at the human heart I 
perceive a sentiment at the foundation of this ques- 
tion which answers it completely, and which can 
at least afford to dispense with helps of that kind, 
if it does not reject them as impertinences. There 
was in truth no discrepancy between the Mosaic 
prescription as it stood at first, and as it was modi- 
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fied by after practice. They were perfectly harmo- 
nious and one, by a feeling of compassion breathing 
through that penal enactment, a principle of for- 
bearance looking through the twists of that harsh 
instrument 

. Few things are so striking to the careful reader of 
the old Hebrew code, as the frequent and strong ex- 
pressions of sympathy that it contains with the for- 
saken and the suffering. Though it was drawn up 
in so remote an age and among so hard a people, 
you see it shining here and there, and often, with 
kindly precepts, — injunctions to consider the feeble 
and afflicted cause, and interdicts against all un- 
charitableness. Its tenderness is its most remarka- 
ble feature. And a pleasant task it would be, if it 
were the one now in hand, to point out some of the 
many particulars that prove this. But it is enough 
to remark at present, that the very sentence of which 
I am speaking retains something of this spirit. For 
thus it reads : " Forty stripes he may give " the 
criminal, "and not exceed; lest, if he should ex- 
ceed, then thy brother should be cruelly abused be- 
fore thine eyes." That offender is still " thy brother," 
however disgraced, however guilty. In the name of 
the common humanity that is between you, spare 
him so far as you can. I do not tell you how far 
you shall carry your severity. The aggravation of 
the offence may to some extent direct that. But I 
fix the limit, beyond which that severity shall not be 
allowed to go. The ordinance was thus from the 
outset, as you perceive, a check, so far as it went, 
upon the injustice and ferocity of mankind. Now 
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what was there at variance with this in the usage 
that obtained in later times? It was of the same 
household of lenity. It seems to express by an act 
what was before implied in a word ; and to represent 
by a curious reservation some idea, though faint, of 
mercy. " Forty save one." The extremest rigor that 
was permitted had its abatement. 

It may seem strange to you to associate any 
thought of benevolence with the whip. To us, it is 
the very emblem of oppression and brutality. We 
have seen its bad power departing from it, and still 
to depart. Within our own times it has been drop- 
ping from the hands of legislation. About half a cen- 
tury ago it was exercised judicially for the last time 
in our own streets. Mankind are beginning to look 
on with disgust, as it is lifted by a task-master over 
the back of a slave. The benevolence of the world 
is expecting that it shall be given wholly up, even 
in the quarters where it has hitherto been absolute. 
That the ship shall hear no more the sound of it, nor 
reckon it among its implements of safety, but find it 
enough for the poor mariner to bear the lash of the 
angry wind and the beating sea. That it shall be 
banished from the very camps where men are trained 
to destroy one another. In that smaller camp, a 
school, we have known boys to be trained to dif- 
ferent and peaceful purposes by a similar barbarity. 
But here too all is changing. The old savageness 
relents or grows ashamed. The scourge has become 
but the shadow of its former self. More than one 
out of forty of its marks are left uninflicted. The 
days of its terror are numbered. The ensign of a 
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Roman lictor was an axe tied about with rods. But 
in the gracious course of time, that grim centre-piece 
is known only as a tool of cheerful industry in the 
grasp of the woodman and the builder. May we not 
hope that the bundle of rods shall become as obso- 
lete as the axe ? But we must consider that these are 
the views of modern civilization, and that we should 
not try by their standard the customs of remote times. 
Enough, if we have discovered, in this part of the 
institutions of the greatest lawgiver of antiquity, one 
of its many signs of pity. Enough, that the lan- 
guage of the text may serve to exhibit to our minds, 
as in a figure, the law of a merciful forbearance, 
among the judgments and stern corrections of life. 

Paul, the noble ambassador of Jesus Christ ! We 
should think that he ought at least to have enjoyed 
the ordinary exemptions of such a rank among prin- 
ces and people, and met with neither hinderance nor 
harm on his way. But he was " an ambassador in 
bonds " often ; and here we find him declaring that 
he had often also undergone the extremest punish- 
ment in its kind that the Jewish law authorized. 
And was it not a reasonable expectation, was it not 
according to the express word of the Lord, that he 
should endure all this wrong ? He was an ambas- 
sador of the Crucified. He was sent from a king- 
dom not of this world into lands that must be 
saved against their will ; where iniquity and sorrow 
abounded; where he was to preach a truth every- 
where spoken against and a life of self-devotion. 
And how should he not be stricken by the enmity 
that he provoked ? How should he not exemplify 
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the patience and constancy that he recommended ? 
How should he not share his full part in the glorious 
dishonors and the rejoicing pains that were to stamp 
their peculiar impress upon the religion of the soul, 
and to exhibit the victory of the Christian faith ? It 
became him to be put to indignities, and peril?, and 
sufferings, and the loss of all things that men desire, 
as the Apostle to the Gentiles. For the nations 
were lying just so bound, so needy, so wretched, so 
cut to the bone by the social and moral evils which 
nothing but a new revelation of God's will and 
grace could banish from the earth. And much yet 
remains of what was then to be gone through with. 
The Spirit continues its witness to those who speak 
and those who hear, saying that " afflictions abide " 
them. Man is essentially the same being that the 
Apostle addressed. In many respects his condition 
is the same that it was in the beginning of the Gos- 
pel. Evils similar to those that befell our predeces- 
sors will try those who are to come after us. As 
long as the earth lasts, the need of fortitude and 
resolution will be as great as ever ; the call for com- 
passion will be as loud as ever. We are subjects of 
discipline, in various ways that all may see, and in 
others that are invisible. The scourges that no mor- 
tal hands braided are. flourished over us. We are 
smitten, as our whole race must be, by troubles and 
smarting accidents. Such is the law of our exist- 
ence here. Such is the decree of Heaven. 

But amidst this whole scene, however painful your 
mind may represent it, you may trace also a gra- 
cious law of forbearance. It will become us not to 
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forget — what the Holy Providence always remem- 
bers — these restrainings of the messengers that ex- 
ecute the sterner parts of its will. This idea that we 
draw from the text furnishes food for submissive and 
grateful meditation. The stripes with which we are 
visited are reduced by one. And that is the very 
" one," the remission of which preserves us from 
being cast down, and keeps alive in us still the 
sense and the hope of the benignity of God. Some- 
times it is the " one " less than we deserved, and so 
partakes of the nature of forgiveness ; and some- 
times it is the " one " that would have been more 
than we could have sustained, and so manifests his 
careful oversight. He will lay no more on the af- 
flicted heart than its strength will bear. He will 
show some sign of his grace in the midst of calam- 
ity. He will send respite in the needed time. " He 
will not always chide, neither keepeth he his anger 
for ever." The Scriptures abound with this doctrine 
of his forbearance ; — his readiness to remit and to 
spare; the tenderness of his consideration towards 
the creatures that he has made. The often-repeated 
words, that He "tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," sound so much like the Bible, that many have 
supposed them to be actually written there. And 
they do breathe the true spirit of its descriptions, 
when they speak most Christianly of the common 
Father. " In measure," says the prophet, " He 
stayeth his rough wind in the day of the east wind." 
These relaxations in the rigors of fortune, these com- 
passionate adjustments of the trial to the condition, 
these diminutions of the penalty set or the sorrow 
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threatened, are continually displayed around us ; 
and they demand more of our most reverent atten- 
tion than they receive. We are not enough con- 
scious of them ; for all chastisement seems too 
much, and we rather complain of being wounded 
at all, than recognize the clemency that wounds no 
deeper. We are prone to be sullen and impatient, 
instead of reflecting on the respects in which en- 
durances are lessened in number or lightened in 
weight, and " the remainder is restrained." Let us 
not receive, in the temper either of rebellion or repin- 
ing, the allotments from on high, but let us be as 
thankful for mitigations as for benefits. Do we 
think, like Jonah under his withered plant, that we 
u do well to be angry " ; angry as he was for the loss 
of a shelter, when a crowded city was awaiting its 
destruction under his eyes ? Or how have we en- 
titled ourselves to be exempted from the dooms that 
impend over our race ? He who " pitieth his chil- 
dren" stops at the point where weakness would 
faint, or timidity would despair; and says to dis- 
tress, " Thus far and no farther " ; " touch not the 
life." How does he withhold from the bitter 
draughts of human existence the drops that would 
make it too brimming ! The cup of his mercies is 
the only one that, as the Psalmist writes, " runneth 
over." 

From this view of the Divine forbearance exer- 
cised on our behalf, let us turn to another, which 
should always be taken in connection with it. It is 
the duty of imitating this forbearance in our mutual 
dealings. Thus, as we have received we should im- 
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part, and the thought of the Father's charity should 
be an incentive to ours. This idea is presented so 
often in the precepts and parables of the Saviour, 
that it needs not a word to make it more familiar as 
a lesson. We only need to ponder it more, that the 
lesson may take effect upon the heart and conduct. 
We are made to be providences one to another, in 
a certain sense, and to a certain degree. Some, sit* 
ting in the high places of authority, or carrying with 
them a weightier influence than the rest, are called 
on to pronounce sentence, to exact forfeits, to pre- 
scribe labor, to inflict punishment. They must ex- 
ecute justice, bringing the erring sharply to their 
senses, and the injurious to account. But these and 
the like offices are by no means confined to such as 
are distinguished by their abilities or station above 
their fellows. They belong to all. No one is likely 
to be excluded, or sure of being excused, from a part 
in them. It may be the binding duty of inconsider- 
able persons to take judgment into their hands, — 
that fearful responsibility ; to vindicate, to avenge ; 
to enjoin what is hard to be done, and impose what 
is grievous to be borne. If it should ever be made 
an obligation to requite to another as a rebuking 
Providence requites to us all, while we perform its 
task we should adopt its kindliness ; and while we 
insist upon its rule, remember the deduction that it- 
self makes, and from the forty stripes subtract one. 

The uneven circumstances of the world will often 
extend a man's right over the comfort of his neigh- 
bors ; will give him a commission which he may em- 
ploy to their hurt ; will throw them into a state that 
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makes them dependent upon his will. He has pre- 
vailed in a contest, and is at liberty to pursue his 
triumph as far as he chooses. Retaliation for an 
affront or a wrong is placed within his reach, and he 
may prosecute it to his full content He can do as 
he pleases with this weak one who cannot resist, or 
this proud one who is now in his power. Let that 
pleasure be charity. Do not stand upon the furthest 
limit of your claim. Do not exact to the utmost. 
Refrain and spare. Forgive and set free. Be 
ashamed to oppress. Be afraid even to seem to be 
vindictive. Make no ungenerous use of whatever 
superiority you may possess. " With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." He 
shall receive an unrelenting judgment, whose own 
has been so ; who follows but his selfishness and is 
stopped by no touch of fellow-feeling. Finally, be 
forbearing with the unreasonable, with the unfriend- 
ly. Abate something of even a just resentment. It 
is the soft answer that turns away wrath. It is 
the good deed that reproves and repels the bad one. 
It is the subdued temper that overcomes at last. 
Forbear with the lips, when their speech would irri- 
tate. Forbear with the hand, when its action would 
be violent. Forbear with the very thoughts, when 
they are hastening into heat and malignity. For- 
bear towards the ignorant and foolish, — for they 
know no better. Forbear towards the guilty, — for 
their consciences are their accusers, and their mis- 
deeds are preparing for them their worst chastise- 
ment. By the patient restrictions that we apply to 
ourselves, and by at least one stripe less than we 
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might that we lay on others, we shall be known to 
have " been with Jesus." How much better known 
in this way than by the observance of any ceremo- 
nies, the attachment to any church, the assent to any 
belief, or any cry of " Lord, Lord ! " 
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SERMON XVII. 



THE DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

THE PERSEVERANCE OF THE DISCOURAGED. 

HEVEBTHELE88, AT THT WORD I WILL LET DOWN THE NET. — 

Luke T. 5. 

It was early morning upon the Sea of Galilee. 
Two fishing-boats were drawn up upon the beach. 
They had been out all night on the waters, and re* 
turned empty. The fishermen had left them ; and, 
exchanging one unsuccessful labor for another that 
only reminded them of their want of success, they 
were busy in looking to their nets, that required the 
same attention as if they had been cast gainfully. 
These men, so humbly and wearily employed, were 
two pairs of brothers, who were destined to enjoy a 
rank above that of princes, a privilege beyond that 
of any others of the children of men ; who were to 
write their names foremost in the most wonderful 
page of the world's history, and to exert an influence 
upon all after times. There was Simon, who had 
not yet earned the title that he was for ever to be 
known by; and John, the beloved disciple, as his 
still better title was to be ; and James, their insep- 
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arable companion in the glory that was to follow, as 
he was now the partner of their lowly trade and its 
poor earnings. 

The solitude of that shore was suddenly broken 
by the coming of a great multitude. They were 
surrounding and even pressing upon the Teacher 
from God, who, at so early an hour, was abroad 
upon his mighty errand. He advanced directly to* 
wards those simple men; he who was to change 
them utterly in calling and heart, and turn the sphere 
of their activity from that dull lake to the wide circle 
of the nations. He addressed himself first to Simon, 
singling him out from the rest and speaking to him 
only. He entered into his skiff, bidding him follow 
and put out a little from the land. He then sat 
down on the slender planks of the vessel, — for that 
was the posture in which the teachers of Israel al- 
ways uttered their instructions ; and there, from that 
unsteady pulpit, he proclaimed his immortal word. 
What he said, no tradition has handed down to us ; 
but after he had made an end of speaking, there fol- 
lowed a scene which has been recorded for our in- 
struction. He directed Simon to put off into deep 
water, and " let down his nets for a draught." 
There seemed small encouragement for the fisher- 
man to obey. The favorable time for the exercise 
of his craft — the silent hours of the night — had 
passed ; and he might be supposed to know better 
than a staanger could what was to be done, and 
what was the prospect of accomplishing any thing, 
in his own familiar province. Most men in his situ- 
ation would be ready to say, Sir, you are a teacher, 
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you are a prophet, and have spoken to our hearts 
the doctrine that is from God. But allow us to 
judge and act for ourselves touching the means of 
our livelihood, and this lake where we have been 
toiling since we were children. Besides, he was 
worn out by the past night's watching ; and, since 
he had watched for nothing, both his fatigue and 
some natural feeling of discouragement or displeas- 
ure that it had all been endured fruitlessly might 
have strongly indisposed him to any further effort 
But Simon was not one of those whose spirit easily 
fails them. He contented himself with plainly tell- 
ing the small reason he had to hope after his late 
experience ; but added immediately, in the words of 
the text, " Nevertheless, at thy word I will let down 
the net." I need not stop to describe the result of 
his perseverance. It was an emblem, and doubtless 
intended to be such, of the abundant success that 
the Gospel should have, when cast into the sea of 
the world. " The kingdom of heaven," said Jesus 
long after, " is like a net, gathering of every kind " ; 
and he implied the same thing even now to the as- 
tonished Simon: "Fear not; wonder not; hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men." " Thou shalt catch 
men." There was a propriety in that expression, 
as it fell from his lips, which it is impossible to con- 
vey by any translation into our language. The 
same word meant to capture living animals, whether 
on the land, in the air, or under the waters ; and at 
the same time conveyed the idea of preserving men 
in life, and winning them over and attaching them 
by benefits. 
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In thus presenting to yon a picture of this scene, 
and what may be called the literal interpretation of 
it, I have but prepared the way for the subject of 
this discourse. It is, perseverance under discourage- 
ment It has, indeed, no necessary connection with 
the narrative that has been related, neither was it in 
the mind of the Evangelist to inculcate here any 
such lesson. And yet the whole account illustrates 
it in an impressive manner. The language of Simon 
Peter in the text sounds to me like one of the truest 
expressions of its resolute, but patient and submis- 
sive spirit : " Nevertheless," in spite of the unprofita- 
ble past, in spite of the unpromising present, in spite 
of nature's weariness and the heart's drooping re- 
luctance, " at thy word I will let down the net" 

With the words just quoted, and with the whole 
interesting history that has just been spread before 
you, I would associate the remembrance of that 
great duty, perseverance under discouragements. 
There are few who do not need to be reminded of 
it ; for few, if any, are exempted from depressing cir- 
cumstances, that make some faint and indolent, and 
some obstinate and peevish in their refusal to do 
any thing further, and drive others to despair. 
Nothing is for ever favorable to any ; and they are 
prone to lay hold on whatever is not so, to aggra- 
vate its weight by keeping it always resting on one 
point, and to multiply the shapes of its evil by pre- 
senting it tinder new reflections. They sink and 
give up. Or they complain and fret at what they 
call their hard fortune. Or they reject the means of 
restoration yet offered to them, ample, though they 
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may seem small, and resist the Divine decrees that 
have gone forth on their behalf. Such is the mix- 
ture of their weakness and perverseness. They need 
to be strengthened, and they need to be subdued at 
the same time. And this is natural enough, though 
they are not so apt as they should be to understand 
it; for they will never gain their truest strength, till 
they have first learned an unfeigned and noble sub- 
mission. One of the most prominent points of their 
failure lies there. They confirm themselves in what 
is but their imbecility. They settle themselves on 
what is but their passionate unsteadiness. They 
take no care to fasten a fixed point in themselves, 
nor do they see a ruling power far above themselves. 
They do not look up to the wisdom that is beyond 
their foresight, and to the power that is beyond their 
imagination. They account it a paradox that they 
must yield if they would prevail They cannot con* 
fide ; and, what is worse, they will not obey. What 
can be left them, then, but a continued and deepen- 
ing misery ? They must conquer their love of ease. 
They must give over the pride of their hearts. They 
must summon themselves up to an earnest fidelity. 
They may be wearied with what they have done 
and endured already. They may be vexed with re- 
peated disappointments. Hope deferred, and skill 
baffled, and industry spent for naught, and the hard 
services that are for ever offering themselves to be 
performed again, may have tempted them to de- 
spond. But let them think of Simon on the shore of 
Geunesaret. The night had been tedious and sleep- 
less to him. The dawn of day saw him repairing 
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the implements of his labor lost, that he might re- 
sume it afresh, and perhaps under better auspices. 
Yet, when the divine Messenger appeared, he was 
alert to wait on his steps and wakeful to attend to 
his instructions. And after all these offices of dili- 
gence, when bidden to betake himself again to the 
work, from which he might seem to be at length 
justly spared, for which the time seemed unfit and 
every circumstance unpromising, he offered no ex- 
cuse, he made no delay. This account is suited to 
imprint upon our minds two considerations, each of 
infinite concern and golden value. The first takes 
into view what we are called upon and are able to 
resist, when seasons of discouragement are at hand. 
The second, what the motives and helps are by 
which we may attain to the necessary perseverance. 
1. We shall have to resist, at one time, the influ- 
ence of physical disadvantages and almost disabili- 
ties. The senses will be languid. The powers will 
be spent by vigils at midnight or driving cares at 
noon. The time for our toils will appear to be fairly 
ended by the exhaustion that they have occasioned 
already. The flesh may be weak, while the spirit is 
willing. But the spirit must be more than willing. 
It must be braced and eager when the ocasion de- 
mands it It must fill itself with all the resources of 
its energy, and then it will pour new tides of anima- 
tion into the frame that it tenants and rules. And 
so of other natural obstructions that are allowed to 
appear insurmountable, and natural forces that are 
allowed to appear irresistible. They are all more 
subordinated to us than we practically admit, or are 
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perhaps any way aware of. It is surprising what a 
front can be presented to them, and what an ascen- 
dency can be won over them, by the steady striving 
of an earnestly devoted heart This can do all but 
miracles. It can control the ordinary operations of 
events, and make all outward things tributary. You 
have seen the mother watching over her sick child, 
with an eye that scarcely slumbers, with a hand that 
seldom rests. She has no need of the reliefs that 
appear most essential. She goes on the same, day 
after day. She repeats again and again her diligent 
tasks. She continues the assiduities of her holy 
love. And she is equal to it. And why ? Because 
it is a holy love. Because she is inspired by a sa- 
cred impulse from within. The power is nothing 
less, and lies nowhere else. Look at her. She is a 
feeble being. You would say that she needed atten- 
tion hardly less than the object to which she minis- 
ters. But she prevails, while any hope lasts. She 
prevails as long as any thing remains to be done, 
though all hope may have expired. This persever- 
ance thus displayed in the private and unnoticed 
sphere of her affections and her endurance, let the 
strong man imitate in the hardier calls of his restless 
life and its open action. Let him not stand motion- 
less in the presence of difficulties. Let him not be 
silently weighed to the ground by any feelings of in- 
competency. Let him not be violently thrown to 
the ground by any outward disaster. That incom- 
petency may be only in his imagination, in his slug- 
gishness, or his fears. That disaster, whatever it may 
be, is only an accident abroad, and might be kept 
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off from subduing— even from reaching— his proper 
self. Simon let down his net, — worn as he was, 
and adverse as the hour was, and slight as the chan- 
ces seemed of gaining any good by it ; for he did 
not doubt that he should find strength enough to 
draw it in again, and, if his situation should be noth- 
ing the better, he would at least have done what he 
could, — and the thought of that would be a satis- 
faction worth all the spoils of sea and land. 

But further ; if we have to resist occasionally the 
influence of physical depression and unprosperous 
fortunes, we have to oppose still more steadfastly 
our own infirmities of purpose, the suggestions of a 
bad moral condition, those dispositions of dejection 
and despair, which are often ruinously cherished 
without any pretence of their being justified, 6r even 
any appearance of their being produced by external 
troubles. There are secret griefs preying upon the 
heart, or there is a moody repugnance to going on 
as we ought. Private mortifications, bitter but un- 
told disappointments, will sometimes damp the zeal 
of a man, and paralyze his endeavors, and take away 
from him all the elements of his fortitude and enter- 
prise. These are the falterings that it is the hardest 
to retrieve. These are the gloomy deadnesses that 
are the hardest of all to be brought up into the 
cheerful light, and quickened into hearty activity. 
" The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, but 
if that spirit be wounded, who can bear it ? " He 
must struggle with himself; or, as it should rather 
be expressed, the superior part of his nature should 
strive against the inferior, and hold it in subjection, 

17 
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It is he who is in fault. He allows too much power 
to the lower affections. He permits himself too easi- 
ly to droop and give way. He is disturbed at what 
ought not to discompose him. He is stopped by 
what ought not to detain him. He mopes ; he com- 
plains ; he grows impatient ; he turns rebellious ; 
when all that it concerns him to do is to go ou 
quietly with the faithful work that God never yet 
failed to reward. He must not let his active obli- 
gations be impeded by ill-temper or repining. He 
must not murmur at the Great Taskmaster, in whose 
eye he lives and labors. He must not let any regrets 
and sorrows and hardships of the past, those shad- 
ows of night, oppress his vigor and overcloud the 
promises of God. No disordered fancies, no faint- 
hearted reluctance, should turn him away from any 
object that he knows to be in the line of his proper 
concern. Whenever he is called, — and is he ever 
sure that it will not be instantly? — he should be 
ready as Simon was ; and say with him, in the face 
of all his doubts and indolence, of all excuses that 
he has tried long enough, of all suggestions that 
there is no further prospect or chance in trying, — 
" Nevertheless, I will let down the net." 

2. But how shall he be assisted to perform this ? 
The precept is more easily enjoined than observed ; 
for, as we have seen, there is much to thwart it from 
without and from within. Some men appear to be 
born deficient in the faculty that leads to steady 
purposes. They are timid ; they are languid ; they 
are easily reduced to despondency and inaction. 
Others, again, are sanguine, confident, resolved. 
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They recover easily from every pressure. They 
smile at what others would account a hardship or a 
calamity. It might be supposed, then, that the vir- 
tue now enjoined is rather a matter of temperament 
than of duty, — a disposition that we inherit, rather 
than an obligation that we are to fulfil. But it is 
of no such accident that I am speaking. We all 
feel that we may be trained to a righteous persist- 
ency. And I would not name that a virtue, which 
results only from the- organization of the frame, or 
the properties and motion of the blood that warms 
it. There must be the sentiment of obedience an- 
nexed to it, the persuasion that we are thus doing 
what we ought. The consciousness of following 
but our own native inclinations, in giving ourselves 
to it, would not only fall every way short of what it 
requires, but in some points would be absolutely op- 
posed to it. "We must feel that it is enjoined. The 
idea of being obedient to the right, and the trust that 
we shall not be left to err or fail in the way of that 
obedience, — these alone can satisfy the soul as it 
perseveres under discouragements. Mere hardihood 
could not accomplish this effect Mere zeal would 
never think of accomplishing it. Every natural in- 
clination is excluded by the very idea of being dis- 
couraged. There must stand by the tired mortal " a 
form as of the Son of God." " At thy word," be 
will say to the heavenly shape, " I will let down the 
the net."" The usual means I have essayed. The 
proper business that belonged to me I have exe- 
cuted. I see before me no inviting hope. I feel 
within me no furthering impulses. My spirits have 
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lost their tone. My will has broken its spring. The 
strain of recent toil is yet upon my limbs. The 
prickling of the night-watch is yet upon my eye- 
balls. " Nevertheless, at thy word " — yes, there is 
fresh life in that — " I will let down the net" 

O brethren, let us all hear such a word, when we 
are tempted to repine, when we are ready to faint, 
when the way seems too hard for us, when we are 
fain to give over our endeavors under the disappoint- 
ments and wearinesses of the world. And let it be 
heeded as well as heard. Let it be yielded to with- 
out hesitancy and without fear. It is the word of 
your own highest convictions. It is the word of 
faith. It will fill you with strength. It will work 
out for you prosperity. 



SERMON XVIII. 



GO FORWARD. 

Xm> THE LORD SAID UNTO MOBES, WHEREFORE 0RIE8T THOU UNTO 
ME? SPEAK! UNTO THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL, THAT THET OO 

forward. — Exodus xiv. 15. 

Men are more ready to cry out for help than to 
help themselves. They are more ready to call for 
more light, means, privileges, than to use faithfully 
what they possess. They are more ready to com- 
plain than to exert themselves ; to wonder at what 
the Divine Providence has done, or to speculate on 
what it intends to do, than to observe its will, and 
stand in the line of their duty, and " go forward." 
It was this feeble and disobedient temper that pos- 
sessed the Hebrew host at the time the text speaks 
of them. Even their leader himself, true as he was, 
and wise and brave, does not appear to have wholly 
escaped it. He, too, must for a moment hesitate and 
show misgiving. And truly it was a terrible mo- 
ment. The Egyptian army was pressing on behind 
them with chariots and horsemen, and they had no 
means of defence. The sea lay before them, which 
they had no ability to cross. They already talked 

of their graves, wishing that they had been prepared 
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somewhere else than in the wilderness. The very 
prophet paused and was at a loss. While he rebuked 
his refractory people, he knew no longer how to guide 
them. He assured them that they should be deliv- 
ered, but he could not see how that deliverance should 
be brought to pass. Towards them he kept a bold 
front, and told them that, if they would " stand still, 
the Lord would fight for them." But his own heart 
was at a stand. He did not murmur like the tribes 
whom he led. He did not despair like them. But 
he remained motionless, and gave himself to sup- 
plication. Then came the Divine word to him : 
" Wherefore criest thou unto me ? Speak unto the 
children of Israel, that they go forward." It was an 
inspiriting word. It was so to him, and it may be 
made so to us. It sounds like a summons to exer- 
tion ; a recall from pining thoughts and indolent 
entreaties, and the expectation of being delivered 
without an effort, to activity, duty, and the full march 
of life. Let us hear it as such to-day ; and let it 
quicken us to every good purpose and work. Like 
the Hebrews, we are on the way to a country that 
we have never known. We are conducted by a 
heavenly hand. We are surrounded with wonderful 
providences. We are bound by decrees and com- 
mandments. Promises and warnings, mercies and 
judgments, some things to animate and some to dis- 
hearten, take their turns all around us. We are pur- 
sued, and we are impeded. We must stand at the 
foot of the mountain that burns and trembles. We 
must leave some of our comforts, in order to obtain 
any true possession. We must pass through the 
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sands, as well as the vineyards. We must dare the 
floods. We must resist and overcome. Discipline 
beforehand, and a struggle afterwards, must put into 
our hands the cities that are " walled up to heaven." 
Under circumstances like these, if we are at any 
time tempted to remain inactive, to halt in perplex- 
ity and terror, or to give up in despair, — if, instead 
of doing our best, we are looking and calling for 
some one who will do all for us, — that very inter- 
cessor replies : " Why cry unto me ? I have only to 
speak to you, children of Adam, children of destiny, 
that you go forward." Go forward to your work 5 
forward to your trials ; forward to meet all the dis- 
pensations of God. In many respects you must ; — 
for time and necessity drive those who are the most 
unwilling to move. Go then dutifully, resolutely, 
confidingly, — turning events into opportunities, and 
14 1 must" into " I will" ; for there lies the way of re- 
ward. That the subject may be set the most profit- 
ably before our minds, let us distribute it into some 
of its most obvious applications to us. May we 
feel its animating lesson where each most needs it ! 

1. And first, when we are confused with uncertain 
speculations as to points of religious doctrine and 
the designs of Providence, let us rest from the ques- 
tions that are beyond mortal solving, from the debate 
and from those who would pretend to settle it for 
us, and obey the practical exhortation of the text. 
What we can discover and know may not be much ; 
but what we have to do is plain enough, and de- 
serves the chief place in our attention. Theories are 
many, and the counsel of the Lord is hid ; but what 
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he requires of us there needs but singleness of heart 
to discern and follow. The absolute truth may often 
be beyond us ; but the right, as distinct from the 
wrong, is in the sentiment of every one's conscience 
and in the power of his hand. The present age is 
remarkably bent upon a prying kind of research into 
the deep things of religious faith. Men seek to take 
into the positive sight of their understandings what 
requires to be otherwise apprehended. They would 
know all, demonstrate all. In one direction they 
would .decipher the obscurest meanings of the writ- 
ten word ; and in another, penetrate the whole mys- 
tery of being. Not content with the yesterdays and 
to-morrows within which their action is confined, 
they would learn the exact history of the days that 
have left no history, and become acquainted with 
the state of the dead and with what shall be in the 
end of the world. Let me not find fault with this 
tendency, so long as it is reverent, and not presump- 
tuous ; so long as it is humble, and not disputatious ; 
so long as it is neither carping, nor over-anxious, nor 
neglectful of nearer claims. But it has its dangers. 
Sometimes it distracts the thoughts with fears and 
unprofitable conjectures; and sometimes it absorbs 
them in cares that are intense, but stationary, holding 
back the mind from a manly progress and impeding 
the cheerful diligence of life. If at any time you 
feel as if you were pressed hard by difficulties and 
objections where you most desire to be assured, while 
before you lies the sea of your fate which you must 
cross and dare not, take the prophet's advice, and, 
instead of cry or murmur, put your hand to the work 
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that God's law and providence are urging upon yon. 
Do not gaze backward, nor pause to contemplate 
anxiously what is in front, but move. If you are 
faithful, God will carry you through. Work, and 
you shall believe. Do, and you shall know. You 
shall learn more that is worth the learning through 
your conscience than through your researches. You 
shall have more that is worth the possessing through 
your endeavors than through your entreaty. If you 
go on, you shall arrive. You shall prevail by deserv- 
ing. The faith of the old patriarch was " accounted 
to him for righteousness." Your righteousness shall 
be accounted to you for faith. You will be guided 
to the best convictions, by being heartily engaged in 
an obedient service. 

2. Thus, duty is better than speculation ; and this 
is the first lesson that our subject teaches. But the 
mind is troubled with other things than the doubtful 
aspects of truth. There are afflicted and dejected 
hours, when we hardly care to inquire about any 
thing. A feeling of discouragement hangs about the 
heart. The spirit is sunk by weights from without, 
or by its own infirmities, and invokes comfort while 
yet it refuses to be comforted. Now, sorrow is nat- 
urally sluggish, selfish. — as indisposed to strive for 
any thing as to be thankful for any thing. It chooses 
to sit. It looks upon the ground. It nurses its 
gloomy meditations. It sometimes seems even to 
make a duty of its sighs and melancholy face and 
voluntary mortifications. "When it is caused by 
losses and disappointments, it is apt to make men 
think that there is nothing that deserves their win- 
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ning, or at least that it is not worth while for them 
any longer to try. No doubt, it makes many a man 
better. It brings the thoughtless to reflection. It 
brings the guilty down upon their knees. It softens 
those who were becoming callous. It awakens those 
who were falling into a deadly sleep. It turns the 
soul towards its religious sentiments and its everlast- 
ing hope, by dimming all the false lustre of this world. 
Sorrow is a holy thing when it is rightly accepted. 
It gives a consecrated turn to the experiences and 
affections of our humanity. It baptizes us in its 
lustral waters. Grief! Was not the Saviour ac- 
quainted with it ? And must not every human be- 
ing who would be fully like him be purified by the 
flood that it will sometimes pour over the heart? 
And yet it has a power of an opposite kind ; and 
they who come under that power are rendered worse 
instead of better by it. They lose their usefulness, 
as well as give up their own good. Some languish 
under the visitation. They surrender every thing as 
lost. They feel half excused from all the strong 
claims of their existence. Others add the sin of 
murmuring to that of supineness. Why have they 
been thus distressed? What have they done to be 
so hemmed in ? Or why has the leading of Provi- 
dence brought them up from the full-fed servility of 
their early state to perish in that wilderness ? They 
regret the former periods of their lives, when they at 
least dwelt securely, if they held no honorable place 
in an earnest world; and if they had no praise, had no 
responsibility; and if they were compelled to labor 
as bond-servants, had yet meat to the full. They 
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complain of the distresses that beset their condition 
and pinch their souls. They complain of the very 
prophets and guiding messengers of God, because 
they show them no more mercy, and will encourage 
them in no other way than one that they refuse to 
follow. They want to be relieved just where they 
stand. They want to be delivered, without any 
thought or effort of their own. They would fain re- 
turn, if that were possible, to what they had enjoyed 
and been deprived of. But it is not so that God 
will have it. " Speak unto them," is his word still, 
" that they go forward." To more sorrow perhaps, 
but towards the end of all sorrows. The best con- 
solation is in your tasks, with their straining toil or 
their steady and quiet occupation. Your sweat shall 
prevent your tears. You must set on with your feet, 
if you would find rest for your spirit. 

3. But it is perhaps the labor imposed upon your 
unwilling strength that most disconcerts you. You 
see no end to it ; and at the same time you are un- 
easy at the thought of the end that awaits all things. 
You have no hurt nor pain, that would justify you 
in calling for relief. But the apprehension of coming 
calamities has fastened its terrors upon you. The 
fears of a faint heart form the chief trial of your lot. 
Not an arrow has reached you yet from the pursu- 
ing host of your epemies, but you hear their trum- 
pets, and you are dismayed at the trampling of their 
approach. You have not yet wet your shoes in the 
waves of the intercepting sea ; but you look at its 
broad flow, and are dismayed at what seems to you 
its unfathomable and impassable depth. You are 
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afraid of what you may be compelled to do ; or you 
are afraid of what you may be appointed to suffer. 
What is so depressing as this dread, when once it 
settles down upon a man ? How it bewilders his 
faculties! How it paralyzes his resolution! He 
feels then, more than at any other time, that he has 
no counsel of his own, and but little strength, and he 
cries to any power that shall be able to assist him ; 
that shall deliver him from the danger, that shall set 
him at large out of his straitened condition, that shall 
discharge him from his necessity. But no power 
can assist him, at least not in the manner he would 
choose, — by interfering to change his whole situa- 
tion, and that without any step of his own taking. 
He must stand in his lot. He must march at com- 
mand. There will be always something like a chase 
in the rear. There will be some gulf crossing his 
advanced post. He will not be listened tp, if he sits 
and prays that all this may be otherwise. At the 
same time, the help that was refused to his com- 
plaint and his supplication awaits his diligence* 
Let him " go forward." The cowardice, that was his 
worst enemy, shall then be vanquished. The waters 
shall be smitten by the rod of a prophet and the wind 
of the Lord ; and he shall pass on where there ap- 
peared to be no way. He must give over his fret- 
ting against Nature, his mistrust of Providence, his 
disobedience to God; and then the rigor of Nature 
itself shall yield before him, and Providence shall 
look kind, and the blessing of Him who ordains all 
that is in both shall rest upon him. 

The portion of sacred history on which we have 
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now dwelt utters its warning and its exhortation to 
all the tribes of man. Beware how you waste in 
sighs the time that should be spent in exertion. Be- 
ware how you look abroad for the succor that you 
will contribute nothing to bring. Beware how you 
abandon your own cause. Bear your part, according 
to the imperfect ability that you have received, in 
the work of your deliverance. That part and that 
ability may both be small ; as disproportionate to the 
effect that is to be accomplished, as the advance of 
the Israelites was to the saving arm of the Lord. 
But they are required ; and they shall be enough. 
Conquer your obstinacy to do as you would like, 
and your reluctance to do any thing. Commit the 
issues of events to the Sovereign Disposer. 

" In his own way his chosen sheep 
Most hear his mighty call ; 
Must venture through the parted deep, 
Beside the liquid wall." 

They may venture, as long as their trust is in Him. 
" Speak unto all my people," saith God, " that they 
go forward." Their prayer is good ; but their obe- 
dience is better. His grace shall be sufficient for 
them while they move towards it. His heavens 
bend in pity over his chosen ones upon the earth. 
What was signified by his pillar of fire has never 
been extinguished among them. What was signi- 
fied by his guiding cloud has never vanished into air. 
There shall still be a defence. While some walk 
after the way of their deceiving hearts to impiety 
and unbelief and transgression, and to a death with- 
out comfort as well as without remedy, — while 
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others sink down and perish desperately, — feel ye, 
brethren, that a promised land is set before yon, " an 
inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fad- 
eth not away." The Captain of your salvation, 
made perfect through sufferings, who asks you to re- 
member him in his humiliation, offers to lead you 
into his glory. 



SERMON XIX. 



THE WELL OF SYCHAR. 

THE WOMAN SAITH UNTO HIM, " SIR, THOU HAST NOTHING TO DRAW 
WITH, AND THE WELL IS DEEP." — John iv. 11. 

The well here spoken of, to which the Samaritan 
woman repaired, and where she found Jesus sitting 
upon its cool brink in the heat of the day, was so 
deep, that it had lasted already more than a thou- 
sand and a half of years. The patriarch Jacob had 
dug it when Israel was not yet a tribe ; and he and 
his family and his herdsmen had gathered round it, 
in the simplicity of their pastoral life, when a few 
tents and cattle were all that represented the future 
kingdom of David and Solomon. It was so deep, 
that, after as many more centuries have passed away, 
it is still pointed out to the traveller. The neighbor- 
ing Sychar is no longer a habitation ; the cities of 
Judah have all been laid waste ; the surrounding soil 
has been torn and stained again and again by suc- 
cessive violences. But this spring of blessed water 
rises as at the beginning ; — as if to show the perpe- 
tuity of nature's simplest and purest gifts ; — as if to 
teach us how much longer-lived is a single work of 
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benevolent utility, faithfully done, than conquests and 
empires; how much more deserving to live is the 
good deed, that hides itself as it were underground, 
and connects itself with an eternal source, than all 
the monuments of pride that are piled up to perish. 

I have called it a blessed spiring. And was it not, 
when the father of the chosen tribes brought it forth 
from its secret place, and he for whom those tribes 
were born slaked his thirst at its side ? Was it not, 
to have given refreshment through so many ages in 
a dry land? But it is chiefly memorable for the 
comparison that Jesus drew between it and his im- 
mortal truth. More enduring than that ancient 
fountain, and ever fresh like its drops, and deep as 
the wants of man, his Gospel gushed up among the 
fainting nations; — not to be hurt by hostility, or 
choked by the sands, or touched by the changes of 
time, or exhausted by the draughts of the whole 
world. " Whosoever drinketh of this water," he said 
of the natural element for which the woman of Sa- 
maria came, "shall thirst again. But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall 
never thirst ; but it shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life." He thus led her 
thoughts, as his words have led the thoughts of mil- 
lions since, to the spiritual necessities of mankind, 
and the copious supplies of the grace of God. " Sir, 
thou hast nothing to draw with," said the woman, 
mistaking at first his sacred meaning, " and the well 
is deep." That depth was but an emblem of the 
profoundness of his doctrine in the counsels of heaven 
and the capacities of the soul. And profound as it 
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was, that was no reason why all persons should not 
come, — empty-handed, provided their hearts were 
full, — and receive of the living element No need 
of any thing to draw with, but a sincere and earnest 
wish to be supplied. " The pitcher" might be 
" broken at the fountain, the wheel at the cistern," 
of every outward help and human contrivance. It 
mattered nothing. " The cord," though of u silver," 
and " the bowl," though " golden," were here of no 
avail. Poverty was no obstacle to this unbought 
treasure. For the call was, M Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters ; and he that hath 
no money, come." The most utter renunciation of 
one's own ability to serve himself was the best sign 
of receiving. The least possible reliance on one's 
own wisdom and desert was the most accepted of 
preparations. The simplest, the humblest, the poor- 
est in their own esteem, were called and welcomed. 
They had but to ask. They had but to come to 
Jesus. They needed nothing visible to draw with. 
" If thou knewest the gift of God," that supernatu- 
ral gift, "and who it is that saith to thee, Give 
me to drink," — no common wayfarer though in the 
likeness of such, but the Son of God in the flesh, — 
" thou wouldst have asked of him," — only asked, 
— "and he would have given thee water of life." 
What had the world done to deserve that benefac- 
tion ? What had it brought to secure that supply ? 
It had done evil. It brought nothing but its empti- 
ness and insufficiency. It was its want, and its mis- 
ery, and its guilt, that called for the redemption. 
And it found redemption, because the well of the 
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Divine mercy was so deep. The vessel it was re- 
quired to bring was the heart Right dispositions 
were to stand in the place of every external means. 
Only the spirit could reach to the things of the 
Spirit. 

We have thus passed from the literal to the figu- 
rative meaning of the text; from the natural object 
to the Divine idea with which Jesus connected it 
We have regarded the Gospel as the well of salva- 
tion; and we have arrived at the conclusion that 
was in the Apostle's mind, when he said, that " the 
Spirit searcheth even the deep things of God." I 
have thought that this train of reflection might be 
carried still further, and applied to several of those 
subjects, about which every thoughtful mind must 
sometimes be anxiously employed. We are but su- 
perficial observers, for the most part, of the wonders 
that are opened everywhere around us. We ap- 
proach their mysteries with a shallow purpose that 
bears no correspondency to them. We seek to ob- 
tain an understanding of them in ways that do not 
conduct thither. Or we would obtain the enjoyments 
that flow from them, by the aid of instruments as 
unsuited as the " water-pot " of the Samaritan was 
to hold the sacred instruction that she sought, when 
she said to the Saviour, " Sir, give me this water, 
that I thirst not, neither come hither to draw." We 
are apt to commit the error of imagining that we 
can compass by an argument what is to be won only 
through the affections. Or we suppose that some 
system or institution of ours, some peculiar mode of 
teaching or managing, will place every thing we de- 
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sire at the level of our lip. But we thus make a 
double mistake. We are short-sighted in our views, 
and therefore short-handed in our enterprise. We 
do not apprehend truly the nature of what we inves- 
tigate, and so take hold of the wrong implement. 
" The well is deep." Let us look at some of the 
particulars, in which this is indeed so. 

1. And first, the very nature that we share in, — 
that is our own, — " is deep." It would seem, if we 
were acquainted with any thing, that we must be 
acquainted with this. It is our very selves. At 
least, it is that great moral element in which we 
move and have our being. We are perpetually ob- 
serving it and acting it ; manifesting it to others, and 
seeing it reflected back to us from them. What can 
we know, if this is hidden ? And yet it is scarcely 
less beyond our perfect penetration than that Infinite 
Being himself, of whom the Apostle at Mars' Hill 
declared the same thing, that " in Him we live and 
move." Yes ; our nature is only a degree less mys- 
terious than the Power that created it We walk 
among our fellows with a daily increasing wonder. 
We are of them, but yet apart ; the same, but so 
unlike. The closest friend is perhaps the greatest 
miracle. They are all parables to us and dark say- 
ings. What strange riddles are they proposing to us 
continually, and no man can read them ! We look 
towards our own breasts, — towards them, — for I will 
not say into them, — and it is scarcely any clearer. 
There is no such marvel as that. Whence are we ? 
and what ? and whither ? Within our varying and 
inconsistent selves there is something of the diversi- 
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ty that seems to separate us from the rest The 
longer we inquire, the more we are perplexed. Man 
is, indeed, as the greatest of poets has described him, 

" Most ignorant of what he 's most assured, — 
His glassy essence." 

The further we see, the more utterly are we con- 
founded. " I am a wonder to many," said the 
Psalmist; but the greatest wonder was when he 
looked closest home. " Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea ? " demands Jehovah in the book 
of Job. We may sooner hope to do it, than to de- 
scend into all the secrets of the mind, and " walk in 
the recesses of its depth." We were told, not many 
years ago, that some navigator had struck the bot- 
tom of the Atlantic Ocean, midway between its op- 
posite shores, with line and lead. But where is he 
that shall sound the soul of that singular creature, 
— so mean but so noble, so weak and mighty, so 
good and evil, so astonishing alike in his knowledge 
and folly, — who rides over the waves as if born 
their master, but is carried away by the tides of 
habit and feeling, and choked presently in the stream 
of a strange destiny ? His theories have done but 
little, compared with their pretension, — however in- 
genious they may have been, — to reveal the general 
heart to the individual one, or .that individual one 
to itself. His philosophy has been partial. His 
science has been at fault. His theological doctrines, 
clashing with each other, have presented in entirely 
different lights his faculties, his character, and his 
lot. One scheme exhibits him as depraved and in- 
capable and utterly wretched ; while another paints 
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him of an angelic likeness, ascribes even the an- 
guish of his remorse to the pain of his growing 
wings, and turns his consciousness of the worst 
degradations into a promise of glory. 

And now what shall be done for our instruction 
on this point, where labored speculations appear to 
have accomplished so little ? What new resource 
shall we adopt, where research is so baffled, and 
controversy has vexed more questions than it has 
solved? What shall we draw with? I answer, 
with fellow-feeling; with good-will; with the tem- 
per of that humanity which you investigate. A 
loving interest and a conscientious fidelity will teach 
you more of your nature than a thousand disquisi- 
tions. Use your faculties wisely, and you shall know 
of what sort they are. Enter with a generous sym- 
pathy into the joy and sorrow of others, and you 
shall know " what spirit you are of." You will 
never know it, — as Christ implied by that expres- 
sion to his angry disciples, — while you are bitter 
and vindictive. Be humble ; and you shall see what 
reason you have to forbear with your erring neigh- 
bor, and to make ample allowance for him. You 
will perceive, by some faint intimations at least, in 
your own heart, the most deplorable frailties of his. 
Be resolute for the right ; and you will perceive, on 
your small scale, whatever has prompted the purest 
self-sacrifice and the most heroic daring. By be- 
coming what we ought to be, we gain intelligence 
of what we are. " From heaven it descended," said 
the ancients, "Know thyself"; — from the heaven 
of the affections, through which the precept must be 
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fulfilled. Love, and you shall learn. Nothing will 
give you such an insight into your own breast as 
the wish to make others virtuous and glad. 

2. Again, we may say of human life, that it is 
"deep." When we look upon its surface, as it 
shines the smoothest, we cannot but reflect that it 
contains dark and strange things underneath. None 
can be so thoughtless as not to be aware that there 
is much in it which passes all their thinking. Its 
successive ages, as they move along from infancy to 
decrepitude, offer a spectacle that never fails to affect 
strongly the mind. Its common concerns, as they 
lie open to our every-day inspection, bewilder us by 
even their steadiest currents. And how much there 
is that is not steady, and that hides itself absolutely 
from the clearest forecast ! What changes that are 
sudden ! What appointments that are inscrutable ! 
What variety of fortunes ! What mingling of un- 
avoidable accidents ! Sickness and health, losses 
and winniags, lamentation and joy, the blessings 
that cheer it and the fate that ends it, float in con- 
fusion before us. And then the materials of its hap- 
piness, which are confounded so often by unreflect- 
ing persons with its outward circumstances, — how 
inexplicably do they set all those circumstances at 
naught! They are found, like hidden wealth, in 
many a poor and struggling condition, and the want 
of them leaves the most prosperous the most misera- 
ble of men. The decrees of Providence in appor- 
tioning the enjoyments and sufferings of mortals, are 
no less obscure to us than those decrees of creation 
by which we are made what we are. Many volumes 
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have been written on the mysteries of our life, and 
have left the theme as uncertain as when they took 
it up. They have not explored its latent powers and 
resources. They have not descended into its bot- 
tomless secrets. They have not revealed its far-off 
destinies. How shall we attain to the truth here? 
What shall we draw with ? We must bring with 
us a spirit of submission, — a religious spirit, as we 
were required before to bring a benevolent and active 
one. If the former commandment was love, this 
second is reverence. We may hang for ever over 
the abysses of our existence here below, and only 
grow giddy as we look. We may ponder its trials, 
and only become more unable to meet them as we 
ought. We may give the most minute attention to 
its single events, only to lose ourselves the more ut- 
terly in their endless intricacies. We shall survey it 
best, when we look above it, even to that Almighty 
One by whom its whole mystic relations are com- 
bined. " Our life is hidden in God," says the Apos- 
tle; and his saying, though he used it in another 
sense, may be transferred to this. Through Him it 
must receive its only perfect interpretations. The 
irreligious mind can discover nothing of it but its 
transientness and necessities and doom. But let the 
love of its Author rise in the soul, and straightway 
its gloomy parts brighten, its stern dispensations 
show a design, its shapeless courses receive order 
and form. The inward eye discerns what the eye 
of the flesh neglected or mistook. Now are mani- 
fested the gains of renunciation, the joys of endur- 
ance, the triumphs of meekness and a defeated right, 
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the heights of a lowly deserving, the sweet fruits of 
adversity and pain. Now is the life that is spending 
itself in dutiful offices rich beyond conception ; and 
the life that is beautifully ended is the most beauti- 
ful of all. 

3. But once more. From the nature of man and 
his condition on earth, we turn to that great subject 
of religious truth, which has exercised his reason and 
his sensibility ever since his race began. If in those 
preceding instances, where he had to deal with his 
own constitution and lot, he was oppressed with his 
ignorance, and his inability to make himself very 
wise, how much more must it be so here ! Surely 
" the well is deep." Some have gone so far as to 
say, that it is impossible to obtain the least under* 
standing on so immeasurable a subject. This may 
possibly be true. I would not dispute with them 
about a word, if it be only a word that is matter of 
dispute. I will not say how much we can abso- 
lutely know of God, and his perfections, and his 
laws, and his promises. But I must maintain that 
there is a capacity in us to be fully satisfied on those 
points. It does not concern me principally what 
title you please to give to that heavenly satisfaction. 
I believe that we shall fall far short, if we think to 
measure such things by any worldly computation ; 
or reach them by vulgar processes of argument ; or 
inclose them in any "potter's vessel" of creed and 
formulary. I am ready to acknowledge the vanity 
of many methods that have been thought all-suffi- 
cient, and of many pretensions that have presumed 
to dictate to the convictions of mankind. But if you 
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have tried to substantiate your proofs, and found 
yourselves unable ; if you have let down your me- 
chanical reasonings, and they have come up empty ; 
be admonished that you have not chosen aright what 
M to draw with." You have heard of a principle 
called Faith. Can it be that you have only heard 
of it ? It is at least as much a sentiment to be born 
in you, as it is a conclusion to be arrived at by you. 
If you are a stranger to it, it cannot easily be read 
into you by the most careful process of lecturing* 
It is this that you are to take with you towards 
those inquiries, which you will else find too hard for 
you. Faith removes the worst difficulties, by taking 
away every disposition of mistrust and resistance 
out of the heart Faith rejoices ih its evidences of 
what is unseen. " Faith works," not by calculation, 
but " by love." So it " purifies " the apprehension 
as well as " the heart" It confides the more, because 
it distinguishes so little. It is like a blindfold child, 
feeling itself guided by the touch of a Father's hand. 
Faith is the animating soul of religion. It feels safe, 
whatever becomes of the beliefs of other centuries 
and the devices of men. It has always enough. It 
sits, like Jesus, upon the rim of its fountain, when 
the day is oppressive, and the disciples have gone 
away, and the spirit is faint and alone. And yet 
that spirit is never alone, for God is with it If 
faint, it has supplies that the world knows not of. 
It drinks from a perennial spring. And when all 
the sources of earthly comfort are dry, it will trust 
in its immortality, and await " the times of refresh- 
ing that shall come from the presence of the Lord." 
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SERMON XX 



THE MIRACLE OF THE LOAVES. 

AND HE GAVE THE LOAVES TO HIS DISCIPLES, AND HIS DISCIPLES 

to the multitude. — Matthew xiv. 19. 

The miracle of the loaves, that were self-multi- 
plied, is familiar to the minds of you all. You have 
many times imagined that scene in the "desert 
place " ; the weary multitudes sitting in order, as 
they were commanded, on the grass; the wondering 
disciples handing to them the scanty supplies that 
were all they had, doubtful what their Master could 
mean by sending a few crumbs among hungry thou- 
sands ; and the Master himself, calm and confident, 
the only one who knew what the result would be, 
ordering the whole with his simple word, " Give ye 
them to eat," as if he were not only prescribing 
what was possible, but performing the most natural 
of actions. Every particular of the narrative, from 
the scarcity of the bread to the gathering up of the 
fragments so that nothing might be lost, — for even 
a miraculous ability to furnish would give counte- 
nance to no waste, — has often been made a sepa- 
rate subject of religious discourse. And then, accord- 
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ing to that just principle of interpretation, which 
sees in each of the wonderful works of the Saviour 
an emblem of the moral wonders that his coming 
was to accomplish, the resemblance has been pointed 
out between the feeding of the crowd in the wilder- 
ness and the dividing among the famishing nations 
of the corn of heaven, the food of angels, the word 
of a true life. To all this there attaches a strong 
interest Especially, the representation that shows 
this event to be typical of the spiritual supplying of 
the world through the preaching of the Gospel gives 
large scope for Christian thoughtfulness. 

But there is another point of view in which the 
transaction may be contemplated. It will thus ap- 
pear still more worthy of regard, still deeper laden 
►with divine instruction. It does represent the mar- 
vellous spread of Christian comfort and truth. But 
if we stop at that, we have not reached the chief ex- 
cellence of its application. It indicates a great and 
generous principle, which this discourse will attempt 
to describe. The principle is, that communication 
begets plenty. This is not apprehended so generally, 
or so clearly, as it should be. It is at variance with 
the ordinary maxims of life. The world's language 
is, Get, and then give ; abound, and then distribute. 
But the sentiment now to be unfolded reverses this 
order. It says, Give, and you shall get ; distribute, 
and you shall abound. A bold promise is this ; and 
a questionable position it will appear to many. The 
world's saying, we may be told, is the only reason- 
able one. Its method is the only practicable one. It 
begins at the right end, — ourselves and our posses- 
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sions, — what we can handle and see, and so esti- 
mate. How can you impart till you have acquired ? 
And how can you calculate on a provision that you 
have not first stored ? The principal care is to gather. 
When you have done this largely, it will be time 
enough to dispense. But the rule and spirit of the 
Gospel are not unapt to dissent, with good reason, 
from the rule and spirit of common practice ; and in 
this instance they do so. Their lesson is, Begin with 
a generous heart. Think how you can serve others. 
Have regard to what is beyond the visible and the 
calculable. Then you shall find resources grow. 
Your own portion shall not be left desolate. Strength 
shall be shed through you. Plenty shall be poured 
about you. The faith that lies in an earnest good-will 
shall be a greater producer than all the economics of 
a selfish devising. Do the utmost with what you 
have, and it shall go far enough. Set the example 
of beneficence, and it shall spread. Start with all 
you can command, and God will multiply it. " Jesus 
gave the loaves" — they were but a handful — "to 
his disciples, and the disciples" held them out ven- 
turously " to the multitude." And they were undi- 
minished as they were broken, and the small pieces 
accumulated as they were thrown from lap to lap, 
and lo ! from one end to the other of those crowded 
ranks the bread furnished itself, and the asking 
mouths were satisfied. 

But this was a miracle, I may be told. I am call- 
ing in an event of an extraordinary nature to illus- 
trate a principle that is claimed to be one of univer- 
sal truth and every-day experience. Yes, and why 
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not ? Let it be but truth, and the higher it shines 
from, the better. We shall do wisely to illustrate 
the commonplaces of life by the most elevated in- 
stances we can bring. We learn from above. Go 
with the earthy, and sink ; or go with the heavenly, 
and rise ; the choice is left you. The pattern is in 
the mount Every thing that is of any worth below 
is formed after a Divine Idea. What is extraordi- 
nary — always supposing it to be true — is the best 
suited to wake up the heart to a proper discernment 
of its duty. This miracle, the subject of discourse, 
is performed continually in our presence. A great 
many circumstances that are familiar to us repeat 
and prove and illustrate the noble doctrine, that to 
distribute is the way to abound. Let us recount 
some of these classes of facts. 

1. The first to be instanced is akin to the example 
in the text. It embraces the productions of the earth 
and of the earth's industry, outward possessions and 
benefits, the things that are consumed in the using. 
Shut up your bread-corn in a granary, and, though it 
may not rot, it cannot grow. But strow it abroad 
over the furrows of the ground, and it will swell into 
a harvest. Lock up your piece of silver or gold, and 
it is no better than dead. But send it out into the 
world's free commerce, and the rusty solitary shall 
become a glittering host A passage in the old book 
of Proverbs describes perfectly this division of our 
subject : " There is, that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth; and there is, that withholdeth more than is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul « 
shall * be made rich, and he that watereth shall be 
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watered himself." So long ago was this truth dic- 
tated to a wise discernment by the common course 
of human affairs. It was perceived, that the stores 
of opulence and success are drawn out from those of 
a generous and diligent soul. And observe it when 
you will, the same fact will be found confirmed. An 
avaricious policy is a dull-sighted and thriftless pol- 
icy. It saves but to be barren. It holds fast, and 
holds back, and starves. It creates no means, pro- 
motes no activity, effects no progress. But a large 
spirit leads to all other bountiful enlargements. Let 
faith plant, and benevolence water, and God will 
give the increase. Modern science teaches us that 
public wealth is born of trust and free communica- 
tions. Withdraw these, and you can never reach 
the refinement and splendor of the highest civility. 
You shall have iron coin and iron manners ; Spartan 
fare at fearful expense and sacrifices. So in some 
measure it is with personal supplies. Think but of 
keeping, and there will be little of them, or they will 
not be worthy of being kept. There must be some- 
thing of confidence, something of diffusion about 
them. They shall be enlarged by being set into use. 
While u the liberal deviseth liberal things," by such 
things " he shall stand," says the prophet There is 
one other remark, in this connection, that deserves 
pondering. The power of a holy will in the Lord 
Jesus, that might have commanded stones to be 
made bread, commanded that bread should be more 
bread. The like of this power is constantly lodged 
among men. The mental creates the material. The 
whole world is full of facts such as the text illustrates. 
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The intellectual and the moral are producers of ma- 
terial forms; of food and all earthly benefactions. 
What the wise man utters, and the good man per- 
forms, goes towards increasing the comforts of his 
whole race, and improving all the social aspects of 
the globe. 

2. We may observe, in the second place, that in- 
telligence and knowledge, the power of learning and 
the treasures of learning, are multiplied by distribu- 
tion. The human mind is not less ready than the 
soil to render back with interest what is sown over 
it. Its resources, like those of a more corruptible 
sort, grow bountiful by being diffused. Jesus gave 
to the disciples, and the disciples to the multitude. 
That is the way in which instruction is imparted. It 
passes from one to the many. And it does not re- 
main alone as it moves. It does not become anywise 
reduced by what it bestows. It finds companions. 
It makes itself fruitful; The understandings of those 
among whom it goes are excited. The stock of in- 
formation, scanty at first, meets everywhere with 
contributors to swell its substance and its fame ;' till 
" the five loaves, and those barley, the two fishes, and 
those small," are a refreshment and a sustenance for 
the world. Truth begets truth ; and you must have 
a company, to show the supply. What would have 
seemed inconsiderable if left by itself, grows into 
great account as it is sent forward among those who 
apprehend it, and transmit it in new and manifold 
forms. It is manifested, it is accumulated, by trav- 
elling down among the sympathies and wants of 
those whose hearts love it, whose natures crave it, 
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and whose ability and experience reproduce and 
recommend it to all men. It is one of the happiest 
signs of the present time, that the importance of 
this doctrine is getting to be more deeply felt It 
receives a fuller practical application than at any 
former period. The education of the whole people, 
the feeding of all with useful instruction, is an object 
of leading public interest We cannot be too anx- 
ious that so sacred a cause should be advanced. 
We should strike in with all the judicious means 
that are devised for its sake. Let the spirit of faith 
and benevolence rule, and the loaves shall be multi- 
plied. No fear that there may not be enough for 
each to rejoice in his portion. No fear but that the 
knowledge acquired will be friendly to undefiled re- 
ligion, to manly goodness, and to the general welfare. 
Neither does there seem any ground for apprehen- 
sion, that true learning will diminish by every man's 
having a part It is sometimes conceived of as a 
fixed quantity, that must needs suffer by being 
shaded. It has been compared to the flow of a 
stream, that you must make shallow in proportion 
as you make it broad. But that conception of it is 
a mistake. That image of it is illusory. In nothing 
does it resemble a measured, limited sum. Every 
new capacity for it confers on it a new power. 
Whoever receives it extends it As you scatter it, 
it will abound. 

3. Good examples offer themselves next to be 
named, in illustration of the doctrine of that miracle 
before us. And they do illustrate it as clearly as the 
instances that have been already adduced. Displays 
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of moral excellence, truths set forth in living actions, 
are multiplied as they are shown. Men are won by 
what they approve. They are led to imitate what 
they admire. Laudable actions never stand alone. 
They are among the last things to be struck with 
the curse of barrenness. No insufficiency restricts 
their course. Surrounding crowds but signalize their 
divine effectiveness. However obstructed they may 
be, however to all appearance offered in vain, they 
can never fail. They go from eye to eye, from heart 
to heart, creating fresh copies of their immortal 
worth. Others, as they "see the good works" of 
faithful persons, "glorify" in like manner the " Fa- 
ther who is in heaven."- The light will kindle more 
flames of service and love, as well as shine further 
into the darkness ; and you can set no limits to the 
extent in which mankind may catch the blessed il- 
lumination. Some will be emulous, many will be 
affected, all will be the better, as the bright mani- 
festation proceeds. Bring out your supplies of Chris- 
tian counsel, and it will draw forth the like to make 
fellowship with them. Show a Christian resolution, 
and it will communicate something of its courage to 
timid natures and infirm purposes. Exercise a Chris- 
tian industry, and the hitherto unready will come to 
partake with you in the ennobling toil. Shed around 
you the warmth of generous affections, and they 
whom you little expected to touch by them will be 
inspired with the glow. Display meekness and 
long-suffering and the ornaments of a kind spirit; 
and the most unreasonable may feel the duty of 
being furnished with the same. The ungracious 
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will be softened, and the violent — if ever — brought 
to a gentler mind. 

. 4. And finally, joy and hope and all cheering in- 
fluences are miraculously increased, by being sent 
round from a single animating mind among the 
ranks of the world's poor sojourners. So frequent 
are the occurrences of necessity, fear, and affliction, 

— so many are the desert places of life and thought, 

— that it seems sometimes as if we were all set out, 
like " the multitude " in the wilderness ; — far from 
home, faint with hunger, and the night coming on ; — 
the heart without a home of rest, empty and crav- 
ing, and our meditations growing dark. We need 
to be quickened and strengthened. Now nothing is 
more heightened by communication than just such 
impulses as these we here require. Joy and hope. 
They are social. They ask for companionship. 
They spread by contact and mutual encouragements. 
He who has awakened them in his own breast finds 
them greatly enhanced by expressing them; and 
their expression is caught up and repeated by num- 
berless voices that had till then slept. To give ut- 
terance to what is good and helpful, promotes it both 
in ourselves and others. You have often been the 
witnesses of the mysterious power there is in consol- 
atory and brave sentiments held forward in the time 
of need. They soothe the mournful. They invigo- 
rate the shrinking. Among the wilds and wastes of 
the utmost destitution, they show themselves plen- 
teous. Let us accept a motive here to exert what- 
ever ability is in us to overcome the inertness, to lift 
up the depressions, that will be heavy at times with- 
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in and about us. Forward all innocent gladness. 
Fortify all cheerful reliances in drooping souls. 
Gladness will fade upon the human face. The reli- 
ances of the earth will be struck away. But He 
who gave to his disciples that his disciples might 
give to the multitude, bequeathed to the world an 
unchanging satisfaction and an expectation that was 
never to be cut off. The fruits that he dispenses are 
not of the ground's yielding, and therefore return not 
to the ground. They are of the Spirit. They are 
"love, joy, and peace." To sum them up in his 
own word, they are " the bread of God, which com- 
eth down from heaven, and giveth life unto the 
world " ; " that a man may eat thereof, and not die." 
They who heard him replied, and I beseech you to 
repeat that answer and prayer within yourselves, 
" Lord, evermore give us this bread." 



SERMON XXI. 



THE INDIVIDUAL MAN. 

X SHALL NOT BE REMEMBERED AMONG SO MANY PEOPLE ; FOR WHAT 
IS MY SOUL AMONG SUCH AN INFINITE NUMBER OF CREATURES ? 

— Ecclesiasticus xvi. 17. 

When the Psalmist of Israel looked up to the 
stars, so bright, so distant, so innumerable, he asked, 
— overwhelmed with wonder, — " What is the son 
of man, O Lord, that thou shouldst visit him ? " To 
us, the creation is expanded infinitely beyond what 
it appeared to the eyes of ancient observers. The 
flaming walls of the world — as a Roman poet * 
loved to call the heavens — are walls no longer. 
The lights of the sky, that to the son of Jesse and 
the sacred harpers who followed him were but flames 
or vast brilliants, are to us spheres ; and we suppose 
them to be inhabited by innumerable forms of life, 
that are wholly beyond our comprehension. By in- 
struments also, that modern art has constructed, we 
learn that all nature is filled with animated but un- 
seen shapes; — that a drop of water may have its 
little tenantry, and the notches of a leaf be the city 
walls of a tribe. While we contemplate, therefore, 
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with new astonishment, " the infinite number of 
creatures," we may be ready to say, with increased 
humility, " What am I in the midst of such multi- 
tudes ? " 

There is another view, however, in which both of 
these occasions of wonder may be regarded ; a view 
that many will believe to be worthier and more ex- 
alted. Surely the soul that thinks, feels, surveys 
these endless works and apprehends their Maker, — 
that renders voluntary service, homage, love, to the 
Father of all, — is a nobler thing than masses of 
luminous matter, however stupendous. And what 
though we do suppose them to belong to the many 
mansions that are in that Father's house, and to be 
occupied, as they probably are, by other orders of 
beings? We need not compare ourselves disad- 
vantageous^ with those of whom we know nothing. 
And then, if we descend from those suns and sys- 
tems, and whosoever may be the dwellers among 
them, and reflect on the minute organizations with 
which every part of our own planet is teeming, — 
though we may be lost in amazement at their 
swarming hosts, we certainly see nothing to suggest 
an apprehension lest we should be overlooked on 
account of their number. On the contrary, they 
rather inspire the thought, — kindred to that which 
was once expressed by the Redeemer, — that the 
God who cares for the live atoms, which are to be 
seen only in the sunbeams, or are too small to be 
seen even there, will much more have us in the 
keeping of his merciful hand. 

In the words that have been chosen as the text, the 
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son of Sirac brings before us a still different compari- 
son from either of those that have been named ; lead- 
ing the minds of some, however, to a similar misgiv- 
ing as to their own importance in the creation, and in 
the notice of God. He does not take into view the 
heavenly bodies, or the inhabitants of other globes ; 
though the ancient astronomy, as well as the modern, 
has employed its observations to teach impressively 
the insignificance of man. Neither does he seem to 
include within his survey the classes of creatures, 
whether great or small, that inherit with us this 
earthly domain. His thoughts are confined to be- 
ings of his own race. He speaks of those who say, 
" I shall not be remembered among so many peo- 
ple ; for what is my soul among such an infinite 
number?" What is an individual amidst these 
thronging crowds and generations? He is unno- 
ticeaWe. If ever distinguished, bow soon is he for- 
gotten! He is swallowed up in the great sea of 
human destinies, and all its waves pass over him. 
Hundreds of millions of persons are breathing at the 
same time on the earth ; — of what different garbs, 
complexions, tongues, manners, creeds ! — under the 
poles, under the line. They are full of endeavors, 
like us ; they have their wants and cares, like us. 
And all these millions, so craving, so restless, soon 
give over their activity and pass away. They are 
not missed in the spaces they had filled. Their suc- 
cessors stand forth, as striving and as transitory as 
themselves. So rolls on the population of our con- 
temporaries and the stream of the ages. In the 
midst of such moving masses, what is a man but a 
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drop ? And then consider further, these distrusters 
may go on to say, how the care of Providence seems 
chiefly exercised for collective numbers, for the race ; 
while single members of the vast community are 
swept off, without any regarding it The tribe is 
preserved, while its constituents perish. Are we not 
led to suspect that the individual is no further an 
object of concern than as connected with a whole ; 
that he is provided for only because the whole must 
live ; that he is protected and supplied with the 
means of progress and enjoyment simply for the 
sake of the generality, and not for his own sake? 
The sun rises, and he shares in its light. The earth 
bears, and he partakes of its increase. Universal 
appointments bring round their effects, and he is 
there in his lot and receives his portion. But what 
is he, apart from the rest, or measured with the rest ? 
What is done for his solitary benefit? " What is 
his soul, among such an infinite number of crea- 
tures ? " 

The author of the text, in giving utterance to this 
sceptical sentiment, expresses no thought or feeling 
of his own. He puts the words into the mouth of 
another, in order to oppose them. " Say not thou," 
is his caution, u Who shall remember me from 
above ? " The language which he reproves may be 
used by two different classes of persons; — by the 
unconfiding, who are afraid of being forgotten, lost, 
in the immensity of creation ; and by the guilty, 
who hope to escape from observation, as the culprit 
does in a crowd, behind the numbers that surround 
them. The first are timid and desponding, through 
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a weak amazement and a misplaced humility. The 
second are presumptuous. Bat both alike ascribe 
to multitudes a power that in no degree belongs to 
them. It is a childish apprehension, that, because so 
many are to be kept, we may be forsaken ; and it is 
an impious boldness to imagine that Omniscience 
ean be eluded. Let us escape from such unworthy 
conceptions. Unworthy of Him who surveys and 
sustains each as perfectly as if it were all. Unjust 
also to every single mind, which God has fashioned 
to be a world in itself, imaging the great whole 
amidst which it exists. 

Let us consider the Individual, in his true light 
and just importance. Let us regard him as having 
his distinct personal accountability and worth ; — as 
separate from his fellows and from all other natures 
whatsoever. Such a view will present him to us 
nowise disparaged by the abounding life that is 
walking the same earth with him and losing itself 
in the same mysterious shadow ; but he will rather 
be shown forth in more remarkable relief by the 
myriads with whom he associates his being. He 
belongs to their unlimited company. He is theirs, 
and they are his. Their glory, be it bright as it may, 
is reflected upon him. Their inheritance, be it wide 
as it may, he enters into. Whatever they achieve, 
he may avail of. Whatever they learn, he may be 
informed of. The wisest of them all is his teacher. 
The greatest is his helper. The best is his broth- 
er. Their crowds affect him. Their combinations 
strengthen him. Their diversities instruct him. He 
is disciplined by their afflictions. He is gladdened 
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by their joy. Their fortunes are his school-books. 
Their hopes are his hopes. Their hearts flow into 
his own. And yet, though receptive of such in- 
fluences from them, he is apart from them. He is 
single, though not detached. He feels that there are 
many respects in which he is alone. He is unlike 
all the rest. They are around him, but not a part 
of him. He has his special trial, and must go 
through with it His accountability he cannot by 
any arithmetic distribute. No other can think for 
him, or believe for him, or act for him. The eyes of 
a divine Sovereignty are bent upon him, while he 
moves from side to side, following him still, as if 
they were fixed on no being beside. He has his 
peculiar sensibilities, and perhaps seeks for com- 
panionship in them in vain. His individuality — 
that which defines him to be what he is — sends up 
its thin partitions so high that they cannot be over- 
leaped, and so strong that they cannot be thrown 
down. Does any one ask, what is his soul among an 
infinite number of creatures ? It is a soul, and it is 
his. Let that simple answer be enough to make him 
ashamed of his question. It is more to him than 
planet or constellation, which it may hope to visit, or 
to survive. The creatures who are below it show how 
it has been exalted over them by the grace of God. 
The natures to which it is allied remind it of what 
it is capable, whether for honor or degradation, for 
joy or misery. There comes a law especially for it 
from above the material heavens. It has an impulse 
and a testimony from within itself. It looks upward 
in solitary dependence to an Almighty Helper. It 
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must answer without companions when the day of 
its visitation shall come. It maintains at the same 
time a certain liberty in the midst of subjections. 
It moves freely. It acts with more or less effect both 
upon matter and upon man. 

You were complaining, a while since, that the in- 
dividual received nothing on his own account; that 
he lives but through the mass ; that he is blessed but 
through the mass; that he only happens to be a 
guest at a furnished table ; that he is moulded, gov- 
erned, kept, by the common circumstances that have 
no reference to him, — that go on the same, before 
his birth and after his burial. Now, it is true, that 
we are made for others ; that our lot is cast in with 
theirs into one great lap ; that our condition and en- 
tire being are modified by influences that encompass 
all. It is true, that we fall under general necessities, 
and are ruled by general decrees. It is true, that we 
draw from that full tide of bounty, which has its 
springs in the heavenly hills ; which refreshed innu- 
merable abodes before it arrived at ours, and will 
flow on when we shall no longer have any eye for its 
gleam or any thirst for its waters. But what occa- 
sion have we for jealousy or discontent in this ? It 
only tells us that we are not insulated. It only bids 
us not be selfish. It only unfolds to us the wide 
scheme of benignity, in which we are allowed to 
have a part. It does but enhance the value of the gift 
that is so largely communicated. It is none the less 
ours, — say it is the more, rather, — because we are 
permitted to have so many companions in its joy. 

But look again, and see if there is not another 
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side on which this may be surveyed. Call to mind 
the instances — they are numerous enough — in 
which society is blessed through the individual, and 
even receives its impress from him. It is advanced 
in its most precious interests, its intelligence and re- 
finement, its social privileges, its moral power, its 
means to all good, through his single agency. In- 
deed, that is the chosen way in which those grand 
consequences are brought to pass. One man's effort 
affects the fate of thousands whom he will never 
see. The light springs up in a single mind, that 
penetrates at length all minds. In the musings of a 
single noble heart the fire burns ; and lo ! it catches 
on till generations are pervaded with its heat It is 
incalculable, both the degree and extent in which 
service may thus be conferred. An humble person, 
in his secluded home, shall make the ends of the 
earth his debtors. The spirit lodged in a small 
frame like our own, which is gathered and borrowed 
from the shifting elements, shall command the hom- 
age of a race. Did not " the Son of man " walk in 
the strength of his own secret purpose, unaccom- 
panied in his motive but by angels and God, — mis- 
understood, rejected? And yet through him the 
world was redeemed. Think not that I have named 
in him too high an instance. He calls mankind his 
kindred. He was made like those whom he came to 
save. We are told to see in him what we should be. 
His spirit could not be imparted except to what was 
of a similar nature to his. Far as the most elevated 
and the most devoted must fall below the excellence 
he displayed and the work he had a mission to fulfil, 
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still we are of the same flesh with his who suffered, 
we are of the same understanding with his who 
taught He could not else have endured as he did, 
nor could we else have entered into his doctrine. Be 
it greater or less, then, the place that we may be 
called to fill, it may be taken and filled in imitation 
of that "just one"; under his encouragement and 
according to his example. They who feel and show 
his temper of faithfulness — let their station be one 
or another, let the line of their endeavor run this 
way or that — are even fellow-workers with him. 

This discourse cannot, therefore, be closed more 
fitly than with words from the same writer with 
whom it was begun. "My son," says the son of 
Sirac in another place, "glorify thy soul iu meek* 
ness, and give it honor according to the dignity 
thereof." Here are recognized at the same time the 
principle of self-reverence and the principle of hu- 
mility. And they properly belong together, though 
they might seem at first to be on opposite sides. A 
just self-respect must necessarily be attended with 
lowliness of heart ; for it is founded on our capaci- 
ties which are obligations, and not on our supposed 
attainments. It considers what we might and ought 
to do, and not what we have actually performed. It 
would otherwise lose its true character, and sink into 
a mere form of self-conceit. Honor thy soul " ac- 
cording to the dignity thereof" ; — according to what 
it is, and not according to any vain opinion of what 
you have done with it. Honor it too much to bring 
it into the company of base actions. Honor it too 
much to make any unrighteous or impious tenet its 
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guest. It is a separate formation of the Almighty 
hand. Stand in awe of it. Use it sacredly. Do 
not deface its original image. Do not tarnish the 
lustre it brings with it from on high. You cannot 
but be humble in its presence, at the thought of your 
ill-deserving. But that humility will exalt you. 
That "meekness" will give you courage and 
strength. In one word, brethren, and as the sum of 
the whole, the soul should not compare itself with 
what is unlike itself. It should not measure itself 
by multitudes or spaces of time and distance. It 
should look into its own well-endowed nature. 
There it should observe the u infinite number " of its 
thoughts and duties. There it should take the alti- 
tude of that immortal hope in it, which aspires to 
live when the stars are quenched and the ages of 
mortality have rolled away. 
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SIGNING AWAY THE SOUL. 

AND THE DEVIL, TAKING HIM UP INTO A HIGH MOUNTAIN, 
SHOWED UNTO HIM ALL THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD IN A 
MOMENT OF TIME. AND THE DEVIL SAID UNTO HIM, ALL THIS 
POWER WILL I GIVE THEE, AND THE GLORY OF THEM '. FOR THAT 
IS DELIVERED UNTO ME; AND TO WHOMSOEVER I WILL I GIVE 
IT. IF THOU, THEREFORE, WILT WORSHIP ME, ALL SHALL BE 

thine. — Luke iv. 5-7. 

You remember that this belongs to one of the 
scenes in the figurative account of Christ's tempta- 
tion. Satan had begun with craft, and under a dis- 
guise. He had hoped to beguile the Saviour by 
flattering words, and by appealing to the vainglory 
and selfishness which he thought might lodge in 
his heart But baffled in that design, he now throws 
off all reserve, and appears a manifest fiend. He 
offers to bestow upon him whatever heart can covet, 
in all the kingdoms of the world, with the pleasures 
and glories of them, if he will but pay him homage. 
It was then that the Son of God, who had hitherto 
met the Adversary only with the serene wisdom of 
the Scriptures, broke up the conference with the 
abrupt command, " Get thee hence " ; showing that, 
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to whatever power the evil spirit might pretend, 
there lay that in his own heart which was every 
way its master. The proposal in the text was 
nothing less than that the soul of Jesus should be 
given over to the Enemy of all souls, for the bribes 
of earthly joys and distinctions. 

What if this were the case with a common human 
soul, one like our own ? And is it ever the case ? 
Here is the point to which this discourse would 
fasten your attention. There has always gone creep- 
ing about the world an imagination that one may 
sell his soul to wicked powers, upon certain con- 
ditions of advantage to be fulfilled during the pres- 
ent life. He enters into compact with them ; they 
agreeing to wait upon him and answer all his wishes 
for a definite time, after which he submits himself 
to their disposal. Till within a few generations, 
such infernal leagues received general credit in 
the most enlightened parts of the world ; and upon 
such an idea have been founded some of the most 
remarkable productions of genius in poetry and 
romance. There are probably few here present, 
whose imaginations have not been caught, whose 
hearts have not been thrilled, with representations of 
this kind. Sometimes the man is tempted to such 
a desperate resort by the desire of forbidden knowl- 
edge, and sometimes by the meaner allurements of 
wealth and pleasure; sometimes to save himself 
from a situation of insupportable distress, and some- 
times to gratify his ambitious or vindictive passions. 
An Irish clergyman, who died several years ago, 
published a remarkable story of this kind. Its ob- 
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ject was to set forth a variety of circumstances 
under which persons were vainly enticed to sign 
away their salvation. The hint of his work, he tells 
us, was taken from a passage in one of his ser- 
mons. Bat no sermon could speak with so much 
eloquence as do his fictitious descriptions, — poured 
out, as it were, from the text, " What shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?" The events that 
he related never happened, — never could happen. 
The Spirit of Darkness, however busy with the chil- 
dren of men, never reveals himself to them, — for 
that is not of the nature of darkness. He never 
takes bodily shape, — never enters into any written 
compacts. He may make the blood boil with bad 
passions, but never asks a drop of it to flow from 
the point of a pen, in sign of a mutual agreement. 
There is no literal truth in any of the accounts that 
have been handed down to us on this subject 
They belong to the mythologist, the novelist, the 
bard. But they have a much greater truth than 
that of the letter. They infold an idea, that is of 
the deepest reality and importance. It is, that sin 
is perpetually tempting men to enter into covenant 
with it ; and to give up, for such hire as it has to 
offer, the soul's inheritance. Here is the inward 
fact, of which those outward fictions are but the 
reflected images, or illustrative pictures. And if we 
admit it to be a fact, as every one must who reflects 
seriously upon human nature and life, then it is one 
of the utmost moment. It involves considerations 
that demand our earnest thought 

The first truth suggested to us, as we meditate 
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upon it, is that there is no one who would re- 
nounce by his signature his soul's hope, for any 
thing the earth can afford, — no one, whom any 
motive could entice to bind himself over to per- 
dition. There needed not the pure spirit of the Re- 
deemer, to resist such an offer as the text records. 
However forgetful any one may be of duty and of 
his God, however low in vice, however obstinate in 
transgression, however to all appearance reckless 
of consequences, he would shudder at gifts from 
the Devil's hands. All the delights of the senses 
would grow ghastly; the possessions of the whole 
globe would shrink into insignificance ; the odors of 
Arabia would smell of the pit; the splendors of 
rank and luxury would seem ruddy with penal fire. 
There would be no moment's hesitation. The most 
seductive overtures would be repelled with horror. 
And yet what no one in the wide range of creation 
would do directly, thousands around us are doing 
indirectly. Every one is doing it, who is persuaded 
by the Adversary to be of his part; who is drawn 
away by evil desires to earn the wages that is death ; 
who, with his eyes open and his hands free, knowing 
the will of God and able to perform it, yet chooses 
guilt and ruin. 

And for how small a compensation will men do 
this ! How poor are the allurements which they yet 
find attractive enough ! Are they not hired at cheap 
rates ? When one hears of " all the kingdoms of 
the 'world and the glory of them," — of an unlimited 
command and an inexhaustible treasure, and power 
over the very laws of nature, — it must be owned 
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that there is something in so great a sound. To re* 
main no longer subjected under those material ne- 
cessities that keep us in such close confinement ; 
to be able to transport ourselves where we will in 
a moment of time, just as the scene of the temptation 
changes at once from the crowded centre of Jeru- 
salem to " an exceeding high mountain " ; to have 
not only all that the most fortunate possess, but all 
that the wildest fantasy can imagine; — this might 
seem to carry some weight with it, and almost to 
perplex our preference. And yet even this, as we 
have seen, would be as nothing to one who should 
weigh against it its terrible price. To be set free 
from the ordinary bounds of mortality, and be per- 
mitted to live a thousand years and rejoice in them 
all, might appear to be. a vast boon, and worth any- 
thing, to those who watch too anxiously the flight 
of their days, and feel as if they wanted nothing so 
much as more time to breathe and act in. And 
yet even then the apprehension of the dismal end 
would disturb the beginning, and vex more than 
they are now vexed the pleasures of our being. On 
the most magnificent supposition, then, that you 
can frame, the madness of yielding would be too 
great for the insanest passions to reach to. For 
there is some spirit of calculation and fear left at the 
bottom of the most prodigal and apostate hearts. I 
believe that no one would relish the feast better 
than the Sicilian courtier did, who should see the 
sword upon a hair over his neck. We do calcu- 
late, however amiss, and we fear continually. The 
greatest of all poets has put the sentiment into the 
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mouth of his contemplative prince, that we "bear 
the ills we have " in life as it is, from the dread of 
flying u to others that we know not of." It is too 
sad a thought to be cherished or uttered. But there 
lies wrapt in it the principle at which I now look. 
If there were set before us a great delight and a 
great misery, and we were told that both must 
be passed through, yet both remaining unknown, 
strong as our appetency for pleasure is, every one 
would say, Give me first the worst that I must ex- 
perience; for the whole gloomy endurance will be 
brightened up by the cheer of a coming good, and 
by the assurance that there shall be joy at the last. 
Let me know at once, let me bear in the outset, the 
calamity to which I am doomed. Inflict upon me 
the sharp pain. Allow me the bitter cup. They 
will both pass from me after a while ; and the sim- 
ple thought that they are passing shall be a help ; 
and the single feeling that they are gone, were there 
nothing else but that feeling, will be a rapture; — 
just as I have heard a sick friend say, when his 
anguish came to be relieved, that he felt as if he 
was in Paradise. But I could never recover from 
that terrible anticipation of an overhanging woe. 
It would prevent all taste of the choicest benefits, 
all real possession of the utmost I might be invited 
to possess. 

At the same time, with all these undeniable con- 
victions in us, the startling fact remains, that for 
sordid gains and momentary gratifications, — for 
trifles too small to be computed, — for passions that 
will not even promise any thing, — at the beck of 
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scoundrel habits, that skulk from the light and drag 
the wretched mind after them, — at the loose word 
of the sensualist or the bold speech of the blas- 
phemer, — for the short slumbers of the idle, and the 
crazy joy of the drunken, — men will throw away 
their immortal hope, or act as if they had thrown it 
away, and run as completely upon their destruction 
as if they had signed a bond to the Destroyer. What 
could not have been extorted from them by any 
pressure of deadly want, what could not have been 
won from them by any lordly invitations, is tacitly 
yielded up to the meanest influences, and gradually 
stolen away by the deceitfulness of their own hearts. 
Do they, like the " fools " of whom the Scripture 
speaks, " make a mock at sin " ? Do they think to 
play with that leviathan as with a bird, or to bind him 
for their pastime ? Or do they suppose that " their 
covenant with death shall be disannulled," because 
their profits and chances from it were so contempti- 
ble ; and that " their agreement with hell shall not 
stand," because they could not be supposed to be in 
earnest, to barter the precious soul for a dream or an 
entertainment? It is very possible to be left to such 
a delusion. It were some apology, they may say, 
for being lost, to be a crowned king, to wear a 
charmed life, to see the glory of the nations at our 
feet, to have the globe for our field and ages for our 
season of existence; but to be lost for a mere ob- 
stinacy or caprice, for a drowsy repose or a fevered 
excitement, for a handful of money or a bowl of 
wine ! That appears incredible. They hardly think 
that they shall be held by so preposterous a bargain. 
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Yet how can they think that the Arch-enemy will 
relinquish his prey, only because it fell so easily? 
This is no case of doubtful speculation. The facts 
are before your eyes. You witness the utter sur- 
render of the whole man to impulses that are as base 
as they are mischievous, and to the lowest powers 
of night " He that committeth sin," said the Sav- 
iour," is the bond-servant of sin." And where do we 
learn that any slavery is looser, or more hopeful of 
deliverance, because the master to whose hand we 
have submitted is a dwarf and a miser? Is it not 
all the worse for us, — showing a readier aptness to 
fall and a stronger propensity to transgress, and by 
consequence a smaller chance for deliverance, — if 
we have been bought with a contemptible price ; if 
we have yielded to suggestions that were fit for 
nothing but to be spurned; if we have forfeited 
the peace of the Lord and his shining courts, to be 
amused for an hour, or to turn drudge to drudges ; 
if we have denied with our conduct, though not 
with our lips, the glorious spirit of truth and virtue 
and all beauty, to bow down before misshapen and 
abominable idols ? 

And now, how are we to reconcile together the 
two facts, — that with which the discourse began, 
and that which has just been described ? The first 
is, that none would sign away his soul by his direct 
act for any inducement; and the other is, that mul- 
titudes are virtually doing it, with scarcely any in- 
ducement at all but such as a passionate fancy sup- 
plies. They are both unquestionably real ; but how 
can they coexist ? I shall have named, perhaps, the 
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chief element in solving this mystery, if I say it is 
unbelief; or at least that want of a clear perception 
of moral consequences and the actual state of things, 
which produces all the effects of unbelief. The of- 
fender is not aware of the full head of his offence, or 
gives no credit to the assurance of its retribution. 
He would reject the proffers of the Prince of Dark- 
ness ; but he does not believe that there is any such 
prince. I do not now speak of a personal being, 
whether called by the name of Satan or any other 
name ; for we do not, I suppose, believe in that our- 
selves. But he does not believe that there is any 
reality in the spiritual universe corresponding to that 
name and impersonation. He does not believe that 
he is able to will away his redemption ; or he does 
not believe that there is any redemption to will 
away. He does not see, that when he is doing the 
work of iniquity, he is leagued with wicked spirits ; 
that when he turns his heart towards depravity, he 
falls down and worships their very chief. He does 
not see, that as a man is estranged from his duty he 
abjures God. He does not see, that just in propor- 
tion as he leans to the dispositions, enjoys the tastes, 
lives by the gifts, of unholy powers, he abandons 
himself to their dominion. 

This absence of a proper discernment and of a 
living faith will not of itself, however, explain the 
wonder. We must add to it considerations of an- 
other kind. There are persons who affect no indiffer- 
ence, who feel no incredulity, whose consciences are 
tender to their own reproaches, who are aware of the 
penalties of their guilt, who acknowledge that " the 
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depth is closing round them, and the weeds are 
wrapped about their heads " ; but the strength of 
temperament, or habit, or a wayward will, is too 
great for them. They have been brought gradually 
to a point, which they would not by any single act 
have allowed. They shut their eyes as well as they 
can to what they now call their destiny, and the 
tears are streaming from under their lids. I have 
seen and talked with such. I doubt not that there 
are many here present who have done the same. 
They deny nothing. They exculpate themselves 
not at all. But the evil had spread too far before 
they had fairly discovered it. One concession had 
led the way to another. One fault had seemed to 
make another necessary. And now behold them 
entangled and doomed ! Their enfeebled resolution 
no longer rouses itself to the struggle; and while 
they ask the question, " What must we do to be 
saved ? " they feel incapable of an effort. They com- 
mit themselves to such mercy as they can find. If 
the possibility of such a condition could but be im- 
pressed upon every heart in the outsets of being, 
that strange state would perhaps never be stumbled 
on — of belief and desperation ; a state like that 
very one described by the apostle, of fallen angels, 
who know but to tremble. Is there a precept more 
important than any other to be pressed upon the 
attention of such a short-lived and tempted creature 
as man ? It is undeniably this: Resist the first en- 
croachments of a vicious inclination. Reject espe- 
cially the earliest gifts of whatever you have reason 
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to mistrust " He that contemneth small things 
shall fall by little and little." * 

This discourse has thus endeavored to fill out the 
lesson that is traced by its text Nowhere else in 
the Gospels do we hear of the temptation of Christ, 
save in this account ; and the account itself appears 
rather to represent moral ideas by sensible images, 
than to relate any actual occurrence. But these 
ideas naturally enter into our conception of him as 
a pattern for human imitation. He endured tempta- 
tion. How else could he have been a perfect exam- 
ple ? The Evangelist closes. his strange recital with 
an assertion that sounds almost equally strange: 
" When the Devil had ended all the trial, he departed 
from him for a season." There were other times, 
then, when he was put to the proof. Indeed, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says, that he was " tempted 
in all points as we are, yet without sin." We are 
tempted, and are not sinless. But may God pre- 
serve us from the " sin that is unto death." God 
keep us from setting our hands, directly or indirectly, 
by the practice of wilful, persevering iniquity, to the 
covenant of our own destruction ! 

There is another covenant. It is one of hope, 
love, duty. It is symbolized by the Communion, 
of which the simple elements are before us. He 
who spread this table with its holy emblems, and 
who died that he might put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself, pleads with us to-day, that we should 
enter into a soul's contract with him ; that the yoke 

* Ecclesiasticaa xix. 1. 
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of evil habits may be broken ftoin our necks ; that 
the power of evil dispositions may be subdued in 
our hearts ; that all the kingdoms of this world and 
the glory of them, all the pleasures and enchant- 
ments of this life, may seem small to us when com- 
pared with the faithfulness by which we become 
children of a divine kingdom and heirs of the life to 
come. 



1 



SERMON XXIII. 



JESUS QUESTIONED : « WHERE DWELLEST THOU? " 

WHERE DWELLEST THOU ? — John i. 38. 

An insignificant question this may at first appear, 
in what part of a poor place at the ford of Jordan, 
and upon the border of the wilderness, Jesus of Naz- 
areth had taken up his temporary abode. Of what 
consequence was it to the two disciples of John, who 
are the inquirers in the text, where he dwelt who 
was soon to declare that he had not where to lay his 
head ? where he dwelt whose first sleep had been 
in a stranger's stable, and whose last was to be in a 
stranger's tomb ? That rocky sepulchre he threw off 
from him, as easily as he outgrew the narrow bars 
of his wooden manger. It seems as if he would not 
specially belong to any part of the earth, since he 
was to spread his truth into all its lands. It seems 
as if he would not be known by a home even among 
the people to whom he was sent; since this Gospel 
was to be the common inheritance of man, and 
his proper home was "the bosom of the Father." 
" Where d wellest thou " ? asked the brother of Simon 
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Peter and his companion ; and the question was not 
insignificant, but led to the most important conse- 
quences. They received the bidding to " come and 
see." They abode the rest of that day in conference 
with him, whom they were never afterwards to for- 
sake. 

Each one of us may put this same question to 
himself. If he will examine it, he will find it full of 
meaning; and if he will give a duly earnest heed 
to it, it may lead him to excellent consequences. 
" Where d wellest thou ? " If we understood it liter- 
ally, if we did not look very far beyond its meaning 
in common use, it would not indeed be of moment 
enough to furnish a proper subject of religious dis- 
course. Whether we reside in one territory or 
another is of small note ; for wherever we are, we 
carry our minds with us, — the manners and asso- 
ciations that we have formed, the climate of our own 
tempers, the government that is in our own wills, 
and the institutions of our own lives. We grow to 
the love of that in which our fortunes are fixed, how- 
ever barren of interest a stranger may regard it 
And out of every kindred and tongue under the 
whole heaven is to be gathered the faithful company, 
that cannot be numbered in its multitude, nor meas- 
ured in its joy. Whether we reside in one house or 
another, we may well account to be of smaller note 
still. There are splendid and there are mean ones ; 
and vulgar opinion accounts it a great difference 
whether they are splendid or mean. But I do not 
find that the word of God accounts it so; and I do not 
find that the experience of human events confirms it 
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to be so. A mind at peace with itself may sit smiling 
under rude and imperfect shelters, and deeds of the 
loftiest and widest reach have sallied out from the 
lowest doorways ; while cares, it is said, love to climb 
up to stately windows, and griefs visit all tenements 
alike. " Many houses desolate, even the great and 
the fair without inhabitant," was a part of the 
prophet's vision. " The spider taketh hold with her 
hands," says the preacher of Israel, "and is in king's 
palaces." Whether he meant to point most at the 
insect's skill in spreading out his flimsy tent, or at 
the impotence of human power in erecting its more 
substantial structures, we are sure at least that worse 
occupants than belong to any of the tribes of God's 
works are able to crawl over every residence, whether 
of poverty or of pride. And then Time is upon them 
continually with his slow touch ; or a sudden acci- 
dent brings them down into a hasty ruin ; and they 
change their inhabitants often, if they last. You 
remember the Arabian story of one who called his 
caliph's palace an inn, because it had been occupied 
by a long line of princes who had successively reigned 
and died there. That was the most like perma- 
nence that man can show ; for it was limited only 
by the duration of his life, who can build for after 
times, but must find his own tenancy a short one. 
And yet this was considered but as a traveller's rest- 
ing-place, a transient accommodation. What, then, 
shall be said of the dwellings that are so far as ours 
must be from standing long in the same name, or 
acknowledging any line of hereditary descent, — that 
pass from one occupant and owner to another with 
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a rapidity that scarcely permits us to answer the 
question, "Whose are they?" — that are "removed 
as a shepherd's tent" by accidents and the fury of 
fire, or by the busy hands of improvement? But 
" Where dweUest thou ? " Reflect " and see." 

1. First, we dwell in the curious building of the 
body. " Fearfully " indeed, as the Psalmist exclaims, 
" and wonderfully made " ! Does he not thus describe 
its state with inimitable force and beauty ? " Fear- 
fully " made ; — of such slender tissues, combined 
with such perilous delicacy ; dependent for its whole 
safety upon innumerable adjustments, which the 
slightest casualties might disturb; crumbling down 
at a single shock from without, or a single failure 
within ; bursting into flames at a spark of fever, and 
dreading " the tender fork of a poor worm." " Won- 
derfully " made; — with such mysterious skill, such 
transcendent care; so strangely supported, so mi- 
nutely provided for. Nothing that comes within the 
range of the senses is more astonishing than it is ; 
and how utterly insignificant in comparison with it 
are all the structures that human art can prepare! 
It is a living temple, as the Scriptures well represent 
it, — a temple of the Lord. Here are no immovable 
columns, no dead walls, no senseless domes. The 
principle of life, that inexplicable principle, animates 
every part of it, and its clay breathes. An indwelling 
character, a moral expression, reveals itself from its 
forms. Strength and beauty move within its sanc- 
tuary. It is surmounted with " the dome of thought, 
the palace of the soul." Unlike the buildings that 
we put up for our shelter and accommodation, this 
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is a part of ourselves. At least it is a part of 
the mixed being that falls to our present inherit- 
ance. We are connected with it by unseen liga- 
ments and unexplained sympathies. We suffer 
with it; we rejoice with it. The will manifests it- 
self through its passages, and acts by its instruments. 
In some degree at least, the disposition and charac- 
ter are thus or thus, because its portions are thus or 
thus configured. The very thought of man is bound 
up in a wonderful union with its perishable organs. 
We are bidden, therefore, in the Scriptures to tenant 
it reverentially ; to do it no dishonor. It is one of 
the temporary homes of an immortal nature. It is 
one of the mansions, as an Apostle declares, in which 
the Holy Spirit resides. It is to be treated, then, 
with considerateness and respect ; not rendered un- 
suitable or unworthy for the service to which it is 
appointed. It should accommodate, and not con- 
fine or disturb, the mind that is lodged in it. It 
should glorify, and not reproach, the Power that put 
together its frame. It should present, as far as de- 
pends on our ability and deeds, an image of the 
honesty that God requires in the inward parts. 

H. Again, " Where dwellest thou ? " Look round 
you and see. "Every house is builded by some 
man," says the Epistle to the Hebrews, "but He 
that built all things is God." We are inhabitants 
together of this great domain of creation. Its floor 
is the all-nourishing earth. Its roof is the all-enlight- 
ening sky. Its pillars are powers and steadfast 
laws. Its table is the common providence, with 
crumbs for the dogs and provision for the meanest 
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thing that has breath. Its servants are ministering 
spirits, and its Father is in heaven. We are breth- 
ren of this vast patrimony, — of one race and a 
common privilege. They who have gone before 
us were of the same household of sight; they who 
shall come after us will be of the same. And what 
a sight it is ! what an abode ! what a fabric of al- 
mighty wisdom ! " The earth is the Lord's," says 
the Psalmist, "and the fulness thereof; the world, 
and they that dwell therein : for he hath founded it 
upon the seas and established it upon the floods." 
It is a noble song; though it may fall somewhat 
short, through the imperfection of his knowledge, of 
the full grandeur of the subject The waters them- 
selves, upper and lower, are but sections in the illim- 
itable work; and the whole is given in possession 
to the child of the dust The deep courses of the 
ocean and the thin curtains of the clouds are but 
fragments — and those close at hand — of what 
he surveys. He looks up to worlds in the stars, as 
belonging to the one on which he treads; and he 
sees them shining, not only as "ornaments in the 
highest places of the Lord," but as helps to his 
earthly necessity and signs for his everlasting faith. 
The universe, in a word, is his ; for his senses enjoy 
it far and near, and his mind surveys it, and his 
heart worships in the midst of it all. He makes 
use of it to its furthest visible borders for his per- 
sonal improvement We account it an excellent 
thing to occupy a great possession; though the 
greater it is, the less is each single part apt to be 
availed of or estimated. What shall we say, then, 
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of such a possession as is continually around us in 
this ancient dwelling of our race? We are im- 
pressed with wonder at its exceeding loftiness. We 
are filled with delight at its ever renovated beauty. 
And the admiration and the joy are offered impar- 
tially, " without respect of persons." The humblest 
walks erect in the presence of its majesty. The 
poorest is an equal partaker of its wealth of loveli- 
ness and splendor. The ignorant derives a better 
wisdom than is paid for at the schools, from its open 
halls of divine instruction. The sick and sorrow- 
ful are cheered by its brightness, and refreshed from 
the river of its consolations. We should be taught 
a feeling of fraternity by this ; considering the bounty 
of the Lord in this house of nature to the whole of 
his human family. We should be inspired with the 
strongest sentiments of praise ; considering how the 
Almighty has enlarged and adorned "the bounds 
of our habitation," and made " the place of our feet 
glorious." 

3. Once more, " Where dwellest thou ? " Exam- 
ine yourselves, and see. I have spoken of the body. 
It is a frail structure at the firmest. We occupy 
but till death comes; and then its windows are 
darkened, and its curious joints are all loosed, and 
the fire goes out upon its sinking hearth, and it 
falls into an unsightly ruin. I have spoken of the 
natural world, a more astonishing edifice still. It 
lasts, as it was when the creating word had gone 
forth, and the Omniscient Eye saw that it was good. 
But it lasts no longer for us than our own frail forms 
do. We pass away from its bright face, beholding 
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nothing and no longer beheld. Besides, it is made up 
of corruptible materials. It is the subject of perpet- 
ual changes. But a few thousand years have passed 
since the globe emerged into its present condition, 
for the reception of man, from the salt deep and a 
sea of fire ; and old predictions say that the elements 
that now are "shall melt with fervent heat." Be 
this as it may, for us it is but a transitory, for all it 
is but a material abode. There are other mansions 
for the mind. Not such as the accidents of our for- 
mation introduce us to ; not such as the Sovereign 
Architect has arranged for all alike; but such as we 
are to furnish for ourselves, out of our free endeavors, 
in the invisible dominions of the soul. It is not with 
what is shaped from matter that we are only or 
chiefly concerned. We live as really in a world that 
is to be constructed within us, as we do in a world 
that incloses us. We inhabit our moral condition. 
There is a house of the thoughts and sentiments, of 
the dispositions and fancies, of the character, of 
what we do, of what we hope. There is the princi- 
pal seat of our happiness and woe. It is of more 
importance to us than our mortal flesh. It is of 
more importance to us than the external universe. 
We are always in it Death itself shall not shake 
down this spiritual building. Let each one ask him- 
self, then, where he has erected it. " Where dwellest 
thou ? " Is it with good affections, with upright in- 
tents, with honorable endeavors ? Is it with a clean 
conscience, and a faith unfeigned, and comforting re- 
membrances, and a holy expectation? Is it in the 
land of the free spirit ? Is it in the neighborhood of 
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them that work righteousness ? Is it in the commu- 
nity of unrebukable habits and sacred principles ? 
Then you are well lodged, though want or misfor- 
tune may allow you no secure resting-place ; though 
pain and decay may be at work upon your frame ; 
though grief and melancholy may for a season make 
the whole rejoicing creation appear but a cheerless 
waste. To the question in the text, though it were 
proposed not by disciples of an earthly master, but 
by the sons of heaven, you might answer with hu- 
mility, but fearlessness, " Come and see." But if you 
have chosen your portion in a different manner ; if 
you have preferred to " dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness " ; if you are to be found among the godless 
who have lost hope, or the degraded who have lost 
shame ; if you feel in a foreign place when among 
virtuous precepts and noble examples ; if you are 
but next door to the impious, or the cruel, or the 
base, — then you are estranged from every home be- 
yond the earth, and have no true one in it You 
may call palaces your own. You may be shaped 
beyond the common symmetry and beauty of the 
children of men. You may be able to enhance all 
that nature bestows by the luxuries and triumphs of 
art But you will be still a vagrant; — for you have 
no point of support; you have no rest for your foot; 
you have no shelter from your worst peril and for 
your deepest necessity. You have no property with- 
in yourself, and can therefore possess none anywhere. 
Of what consequence is it to seem to be settled upon 
a large estate, if the heart is a vagabond ? What is 
it that health rounds the limbs, and flushes the 
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cheeks, if it leaves the moral constitution to pine 
and ache and madden and decay ? What is it to 
gaze abroad upon a fair world, if the world of the 
secret breast has no harmony with its grandeur or its 
pure gladness, but is a chaos yet of disobedient ele- 
ments ? You will not abide in the peace of God, 
and therefore there can be neither peace nor abode 
for you. 

Brethren, let not this subject leave our ears, with- 
out persuading us to make less account than we do 
of circumstances and local habitations, and more of 
our essential place in the empire of the everlasting ; 
less of what is outward and visibly present, and 
more of the soul and of its confidences. The things 
that are seen are temporal, — from the smallest con- 
veniences to the highest preeminence. The things 
that are seen are temporal, — from the tiles of a 
house to the layers of the mountains. But there is 
" a building of God," which we are first to be fitted 
for and afterwards to inherit It is " eternal in the 
heavens." 



SERMON XXIV. 



BELIEVING. 

BELTEVE8T THOU THIS ? — John XI. 26. 

It must have been an earnest and compassionate 
look that Christ cast upon poor Martha, when he 
said to her, " Believest thou this ? " The Gospel of 
Christ, at this distant day, casts the same look at 
each of us, and repeats the question, "Believest 
thou ? " It is an earnest one, because the subject is 
of such profound importance. It is a compassionate 
one, because, in the various trials of our transient 
life, we have so much need of being able to return 
Martha's reply, " Yes, Lord." Who does not ac- 
knowledge that importance, in some of the reflective 
moods of his mind, whether he is able to say, Yes, 
or not, — let his religious persuasions be ever so few 
or wavering? Perhaps he will acknowledge it the 
more, for the very reason that these persuasions are 
so scanty and so weak. Who does not feel that 
need at his heart sometimes, however poorly he may 
succeed in satisfying it, — however little pains he may 
take in order to satisfy it? A consciousness will 
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spring up there, — at least when trouble and appre- 
hension take hold upon it, and when the truth is set 
vividly before it how fast the world changes, and its 
desirable things and the desire of them hasten away, 
— that he wants to be established in some solid con- 
victions ; that he wants to believe something of what 
the wise have taught, and the righteous have aspired 
to, and the feeble and humble and sorrowful have 
leaned upon, in the ages that are gone. 

But a difficulty appears to lie upon the very en- 
trance to this subject. It takes the form of doubt, 
and even of objection. What is it to believe ? And 
how are we to believe ? What constitutes faith ? 
And through what process do we arrive at it ? We 
cannot command our opinions, it is said. The judg- 
ments of the mind must be formed according to such 
evidence as is set, or appears to be set, before it. 
Can they therefore rightfully be prescribed to us? 
Or can we * properly be said to be responsible for 
them, whether they are one way or another ? Now 
it appears to me that this doubt is a shadow merely, 
without substance ; and that this objection is a hol- 
low sophism. They can be no practical hinderance 
to any right-thinking man. We have only to look 
at them steadily, as they bar the threshold, and they 
will vanish and let us pass on. First, as to the na- 
ture of believing. It is plain enough till we bring 
our subtilties to perplex it. A simple definition will 
set it free from all obscurity. To believe in any 
proposition is merely to give to it our mental assent, 
to be persuaded of its truth. It may be founded 
upon reasoning, or upon moral sentiment, or upon 
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an impulse of. feeling; that does not change its char- 
acter. It may be well founded or ill founded, erro- 
neous or right, — that does not change its character. 
It may arise in any one of very different ways, and 
still come under the same title. It admits of degrees. 
Its very condition supposes that it must have degrees. 
It may be confident or diffident It may shine like the 
sun, in a clear assurance ; or be overcast with mis- 
givings, and struggle through the wet atmosphere of 
thought ; but still it is the light that we are appointed 
to walk by. It is not positive knowledge. It is even 
opposed to that, in a very leading respect It belongs 
to a different province from that of absolute certainty. 
We are every day believing what we cannot prove. 
Every religious man believes in what he has not the 
presumption to think that he can comprehend. A be- 
lief in spiritual things is not a mere deduction of the 
intellect It never was the formal product of our spec- 
ulative reason alone, and never can be. It is the im- 
pression that we receive from all the influences that 
surround us, and from the whole bent of our moral 
constitution. It comes through our outward train- 
ing and our inward dispositions. We should find it 
hard to tell through which the most Our own en- 
deavors and characters have as much to do with the 
formation of it as any direct instruction has. The 
perverted mind will resist the truth that it has no 
affinity with. The clouded mind, shut up within 
the limits of a low life, will not perceive the truth 
that is the most manifest The indifferent and friv- 
olous heart will give no attention to the truth that 
pleads for admission into it It will not care whether 
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it believes any thing or not. In this view of the 
subject, it is a shallow fancy to suppose that we have 
nothing to do with the composition of our belief; 
and it is a shallow saying to repeat, that we have no 
responsibility as to what it shall be. We must ne- 
cessarily exercise a great power over it, either for its 
happy confirmation within us, or for its hinderance 
and hurt. I acknowledge that it cannot be received 
by submission to an arbitrary authority from abroad, 
and it cannot spring up in obedience to our own will. 
We are all aware of that. Neither does it make any 
one good or bad, that he is led to one form of it or 
another. We are all agreed upon that quite as well. 
But these things do not affect what I have asserted. 
They have really no bearing upon it. I do not see 
how any one can deny the moral quality that there 
is in the use of his understanding upon the doctrines 
that are presented to it ; how any one can deny the 
obligation of striving to avoid what is erroneous, and 
to take fast hold on what is real and true ; how any 
one can disconnect what he thinks from what he is. 
I need not follow, however, this train of remark 
any further. Enough has been said already on what 
is not presented as the principal object of this dis- 
course, but is simply the brushing away of supposed 
difficulties, that seemed to embarrass our approach to 
it. I will adhere to the text ; and the text does not 
say, " Believe." It declares no precept. It lays no 
injunction. -It asserts nothing. It does but ask the 
question, " Believest thou this ? " Here is no point 
of controversy. Here is no field for debate. Simply 
and gently the inquiry is made of us, to be answered 
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each one for himself, and as in the sight of God. It 
is put to us personally, without any reference to 
what may be the results of others' thoughts : " Be- 
lievest thou!" We do, or we do not. We ought 
to know whether we do or not. Let us make answer 
accordingly. Let us confess which way the fact lies. 
We have faith, in some of its lower degrees at least, 
and every degree is precious. We have faith, in 
some of its most general forms at least, and the most 
general may be held so earnestly as to produce its 
full efficacy. We do believe in something of the 
truth that is revealed in the Bible ; too inadequately 
perhaps, too languidly it is almost certain, and with 
reason to cry out, like the believing father in the 
Gospels, " Help mine unbelief." We do, or else we 
are utter sceptics and deniers. Which is it? O, 
not the last ! Let not that be. Be quick to disown 
what would spread such a desolation through the 
soul. Stir up the contrary reply, so that it shall ani- 
mate into warmer activity your sluggish assent ; so 
that it shall enlarge your small measures of convic- 
tion ; so that it shall strengthen the too slender 
foundations of your trust. I have said that every 
degree towards the highest and fullest assurance is 
precious. This certainly is true, so far as the com- 
fort and peace of the mind are concerned ; and what 
other concern is comparable in importance to that? 
The comfort of the mind! — that it should be nour- 
ished with divine truths ; that it should be confirmed 
with spiritual assistances; that it should hear the 
healing words of a heavenly compassion ; that it 
should feel the presence of influences and witnesses 
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as from another world coming around it in the hours 
of its drooping spirit or its rending grief. The peace 
of the mind ! — that it should be protected against 
the agitation of distracting doubts and vehement 
dreads ; that it should be kept serene in the midst 
of troubles, confiding in the face of discouragements, 
and carrying an immortal hope within it, as it looks 
forward towards the decline and the ruin of every 
sensual good. What is there like this ? What is 
there that has any substance or reality in it, by the 
side of this ? The life of the mind ! Is it not in that 
alone, when we look at this subject in the highest 
sense and in the last resort, that we truly live ? 

We have reason to be surprised, therefore, when- 
ever we hear reflecting persons allowing themselves 
to say, that it is of little or no consequence what a 
man believes, or whether he believes, provided he 
conducts himself well, and his life is an upright one 
before his fellows. They overlook a principal point; 
the need of the soul to be sustained and cheered, 
and kept in the harmony of its own thoughts. It 
may be very comfortless, nay, utterly desolate, for 
want of the support that the truth gives, for want of 
the animation that faith gives, while yet the disposi- 
tions are right and the actions are faithful. They 
confound together, also, two considerations that are 
quite distinct from one another. One is, what is 
essential to recommend us to the favor of men, ay, 
and to the acceptance of God ; and the other is, what 
is essential to establish our very selves in knowledge 
and hope, and in all the boundless satisfaction which 
these are able to pour into the spirit of man. " If 
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thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? " Thou 
certainly shalt, at the last, if not before. Thou cer- 
tainly shalt, by Him who will render to every one 
according to his work in the great judgments of 
time, whatever his speculative conclusions may be 
on themes that will always be too high and too deep 
for us, and though no fixed conclusions should by 
reason of his weakness be arrived at. But this is 
wholly apart from the feeling of religious consola- 
tion, that may or may not be carried in the breast. 
It is wholly apart from what may be the state of 
those sentiments that connect us with the unseen 
order of spiritual things, and on which so much of 
the happiness of moral beings must depend. One 
may be a dutiful man, and yet a restless, despairing 
one. Will you reckon as of light account, then, a 
belief that may soothe that uneasiness into repose, 
and turn that utter misgiving into the joy of a re- 
assured soul ? You are welcome to deny that any 
form of faith is necessary to secure the Divine ap- 
proval. I will not enter into the question, how far 
a Christian apprehension of God's attributes, provi- 
dence, purposes, is well pleasing in his sight ; nor how 
far it may lead towards his favor. But do not deny 
— how can you deny it? — that some faith is indispen- 
sable for making human life and the Creator's world 
well pleasing in our own sight, and for maintaining 
a devout thankfulness and an availing trust perpet- 
ually within us. You cannot well overvalue the 
efficiency of a virtuous life. You cannot at all un- 
dervalue a narrow dogmatism, and the stickling for 
nice points of theological opinion. But it behooves 
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you much to put a just value on those persuasions 
of the mind, which must constitute a large portion 
of our enjoyment, even when the world is the fullest 
for us of activity and charms. How much more, 
then, in the time of trial, gloom, dread ; when power 
is failing, and the light growing dim, and opportuni- 
ty turning its back, and all the tides of a mere sensu- 
ous existence are creeping low! We shall want 
the life of the spirit then ; we shall want the life of 
a well-founded confidence then ; that will not allow 
us to be portionless, though there be no blossom 
upon the fig-tree, and no fruit in the vine, and the 
fields of earthly expectation yield no meat 

You must acknowledge, I think, that one's belief 
must have some influence on his conduct. It has 
less, I grant, than might beforehand be supposed, 
owing to the weakness and waywardness of human 
nature, that is so full of inconsistencies ; but still 
some it has, — it has much. His convictions must 
certainly be a part of the basis of his character, if 
they are not — as I think they are — a part of his 
very character itself. You may be in doubt how 
you should interpret that passage of the Scripture, 
that the faith of Abraham was imputed to him for 
righteousness ; but you will hardly deny that there 
is a faith whose natural office it is to be a guide to 
righteousness. Never say it again, then, if you have 
ever said it, — never think it again, if you have ever 
thought it, — that it is no matter what our views of 
divine truth are ; what our opinions as to the revela- 
tion of God's will to man are ; or whether we care 
to form any opinions about them. They are of 
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grave moment. They will be felt to be so by every 
mind that reflects with any earnestness upon its 
being or its destiny. They are of a high practical 
account. They exert a strong agency in moulding 
the dispositions and determining the behaviour of 
men. I know that the prevailing cry at the present 
time is, " Spirit and not doctrine." It is liberal in 
its intention. It is just, to a long extent But 
whence is the spirit to come, if not from the truth ? 
Was it not Christian teaching that changed the face 
of the old heathen world? Is it not the word of 
Christ still — preached to be credited — that changes 
the worldly heart, and fills the communities of be- 
lieving persons with their loftiest sentiments, with 
their endeavors and their charities ? 

This point, however, is not the most pressing in 
the view that I would now take. I look most at the 
need that the secret mind and the tried heart have 
of believing, — the first that it may find satisfaction, 
and the other that it may find rest. I do not speak 
of small matters or dark matters, such as one may 
comfortably set aside out of the range of his curi- 
osity. I am willing to leave a thousand things, that 
the religious world has made great account of, to 
those who care to be interested in them, or fancy 
they can solve them, — to the critic or the disputant 
or the dreamer. But who can allow himself to be 
indifferent or unassured, when the highest realities 
that he can turn his thoughts upon are to be treas- 
ured up in reverent acknowledgment, or else slighted 
and mistrusted and all but denied? It is nothing 
for him to say, that they will be the same whether 
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he recognizes them or not, and that he can wait till 
the future shall either reveal them in fuller light, or 
seal all up in unconsciousness together. For he him- 
self will not be the same whether he recognizes thern 
or not; — and there is the point that presses. He 
will not be the same, — either in his position, or in 
his feelings, or in his prospects. Until he has sent 
in his allegiance to a divine authority, until he has 
given his cordial acceptance to the invitations of 
Truth, his position is drifting ; his feelings are at the 
mercy of chance and time, of the next wind or the 
next week ; and his noblest prospects are shut down. 
" Believest thou this ? " said Christ to the busier 
sister, who seems to represent in the Gospel the 
character of one who is " careful about many things" 
in the hurry of every-day occupations. " Believest 
thou" that whosoever hath a living faith in me shall 
never die? There is something striking in the hu- 
mility of Martha's reply. It was not a perfectly 
direct one. It was not a completely full one. It 
was half evasive, and its only fulness was that of the 
heart : " Yea, Lord ; I believe that thou art he who 
should come into the world." And she stopped there. 
This was all her profession. And it sounds as if 
she had said : " I am not sure that I understand the 
entire meaning of the words you have just spoken. 
I am doubtful what effects are intended to follow 
them. I am but a simple maiden, who know noth- 
ing so well as my own grief. But I believe that 
thou art the Christ; and even now God will give 
thee whatsoever thou wilt ask of him." With a like 
consciousness of ignorance and weakness and liabili- 
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ty to mistake, we may becomingly take our place at 
the feet of Christian Instruction. That Instruction 
fastens its calm eyes upon us and speaks : There is 
a Father of all worlds and ages and spirits ; who is 
wiser than you can comprehend, and better to yon 
than you deserve ; supremely just, but beneficent, 
merciful, forgiving. " Believest thou this ? " There 
is a Heavenly Providence, minute as a mote and 
universal as being, adjusting all issues well; — it is 
that Father's care. " Believest thou this ? " There 
is a better abode for the soul ; where the pain and 
struggle, the gloom and the tempests, of its present 
condition cannot penetrate ; beyond the range of the 
senses ; beyond the dominion of decay ; — it is a 
part of that Father's house. " Believest thou this?" 
There is a faith that can overcome the world when 
it threatens the hardest; that can turn trials into 
sanctities, and death into redemption; — it is faith 
in that Father's love. " Believest thou this ? " Alas 
for you, if you do not. And a double alas, if you 
say you cannot. And a heavier woe, if the fault is 
all your own, and at the worst degree, and you will 
not. u Believest thou this," — that there is sure 
retribution for every evil work ? Stand in awe, then, 
and sin not. " Believest thou this," — that there 
are imperishable rewards for them that serve God ? 
Seek, then, by patient continuance in well-doing, for 
that glory and honor and immortality. Act thus 
with regard to both of these recompenses, how- 
ever unable you may be to conceive what is re- 
served for any human spirit at the last You can- 
not know much. You cannot keep your clearest 
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views always bright, nor your dearest confidences 
always steady. But do not disquiet yourselves for 
that. I beseech you to avoid the error that is so 
common, of attaching the greater importance to the 
smaller conclusions. In the natural world, the more 
limited you make your field, the better you can com- 
mand it. But it is not so here. The broader you 
make the truth, the easier it will be for the mind to 
take possession of it And, finally, if we should be 
urged, in the name of our Christian faith, with ques- 
tions too difficult for us, and be asked, " Believest 
thou this ? " let us prepare ourselves at least with the 
spirit in our hearts of Martha's answer: I believe 
in every doctrine and promise, so far as it is made 
plain to me, of the Saviour that was sent into the 
world. 



SERMON XXV. 



THE DAY'S DUTY. 

AS THE DUTY OF EVERY DAY REQUIRED. — Ezra Hi. 4. 

That every day is enough for its own evil, was a 
word of Jesus Christ. It was a word intended to 
raise men's hearts above undue and useless anxie- 
ties, and to allay the fever of worldly care. It has 
always been received as true. It has been repeated, 
perhaps, as often as any of the sayings of our Lord. 
And there is another word that may be grafted on 
this. It is, that every day is enough for its own 
duty. Let this, too, be received as true. It has a 
like spirit with the other. It is suited to withdraw 
the thoughts from a vague futurity, and collect them 
upon a space that can easily be surveyed, judged of, 
commanded. A day is one of the small circles of 
time. We can lay out its work, though we cannot 
predict its fortunes. We can remember how it has 
been spent, whatever may have come to pass in it 
We soon run through its course, whether brighter 
or darker, whether employed to good purposes or 
thrown foolishly or wickedly away. It is capable of 
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holding as much duty as our minds can well com- 
pass. He who fills each of them well, as they pass 
and are recorded, is wanting in nothing. Let us, 
in our present reflections, separate this portion of our 
lives from their great sum, and see if what has now 
been affirmed of it has been affirmed truly. This 
discourse will attempt to illustrate the fact, that 
what " the duty of every day " requires is just that 
amount of service which God requires, and which 
we can with the most profit set before us as the 
direct object of our endeavors. 

We hear it often said, that life is but a day. It is 
said to express the shortness of our stay upon the 
earth. It is said, for the most part, sorrowfully. 
Let us reverse it, and say with more striking truth 
that each day is a life. There we have a sentiment 
of profound import and real moral value, and not a 
mere figure of poetry. We can dwell upon it, too, 
without sadness. It multiplies life into many lives, 
instead of crowding it up, by a fiction of rhetoric, 
within about a score of hours. It speaks the plain 
truth ; though possibly it may sound more imagina- 
tive at first than the poetical saying which I would 
displace to make it room. It teaches something of 
practical use. It branches out into lively applica- 
tions. It stirs and encourages the mind. Its doc- 
trine is monitory, as every serious doctrine must be ; 
but it is cheerful also, if we will but give heed to it 
Every day is a life; fresh with reinstated power, 
setting out on its allotted labor and limited path. 
Its morning resembles a whole youth. Its eventide 
is sobering into age. It is rounded at either end by 
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a sleep, unconsciousness at the outset and oblivion 
at the close. We are born anew every time that 
the sun rises, and lights up the world for man to do 
his part in it. And the Apostle's assertion that he 
" died daily " is true of each one of us, in a sense 
different from the one he intended, when every night 
the eyes close, and consciousness ceases, and this 
world is left behind us. A day is a complete whole, 
then ; a finished piece. It had its tasks and toils, 
and they have been more or less faithfully gone 
through with. Or if they have been neglected quite, 
it is too late to fulfil them now, for the opportunity 
has passed away. It had its enjoyments ; and 
whether they are remembered with satisfaction or 
shame, the remembrance is all that is left, and even 
that is about to perish. It had its passions, perhaps, 
but they sleep ; and its cares, but they too repose. 

You may say, however, that it is by no means so 
entire, so much a thing by itself, as has now been 
represented. A day falls in among the accounts of 
time, not as one of its separated fragments, but as 
strongly connected with portions of it that went be- 
fore and that are to follow. It is bound to the past, 
which it continues. It is bound to the future, which 
it foretells. It is full of unfinished performances and 
projects, that have nothing to do with the going down 
of the sun or the hour for the night's rest. All this 
is true of it. But is it not true also of life itself? 
The youngest among us drew his first breath in the 
arms of ancient destinies. The child brings the 
stamp and the influence of what had long preceded 
him into the scenes of his fresh being. He is born 
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in the midst of alliances that date ages back. And 
as he goes forward in his career, care takes hold 
upon care ; one plan succeeds to another ; unde- 
fined expectations and enterprises are busy in his 
brain ; his work is never done. So that when death 
steals on, however slowly, it is apt to surprise him. 
It takes him in the midst of his thoughts, if not of 
his occupations. It breaks off, for the most part, as 
many devices as each returning night does with its 
necessity of sleep. It cuts as short wishes unac- 
complished, and intentions that the next year per- 
haps was to carry into effect. It leaves his exist- 
ence, long as it may have been, but too often an 
uneven, imperfect, inexplicable web of crossing for- 
tunes, — multiplied opportunities and poor accom- 
plishments. 

A day is a life. It has all the elements in it of an 
entire being. It may be fair or foul. It may find 
us sick or well. But the soul is there that must 
create its own atmosphere, and that is often the 
healthiest when the pulses beat languidly and the 
flesh is in pain. The faculties are there that are to 
be exercised, and the affections that are to be kept 
in play. There an inward action is going on, with 
all its responsibility. Around it is the whole goodly 
show of the creation, and the movement of the 
many-colored world. All the great ideas belong to 
it, that fill and expand the conception of man. God 
is there in its soon-counted hours, as perfectly as in 
the fourscore years, and not much more, that limit 
the duration of our mortality. 

Again, a day is a life. We do not consider how 
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much is contained within its rapid round. In de- 
scribing its importance, moralists and divines are 
apt to dwell principally on the uncertainty whether 
it may not be our last And truly that is a serious 
and becoming contemplation of it Who can tell 
that it shall have a successor for us, within these 
stages of time ? How do we know that the slum- 
ber to which it consigns us will be broken by any 
sounds of earth ? And yet it would grow into great 
consequence in our eyes, if we supposed that it was 
absolutely the whole. With what earnestness should 
we count and apply its moments, if we caught but 
the suspicion that the shades of its nightfall would 
wrap up for ever all our prospects below ! There is 
another point of view, however, in which I should 
prefer to set forth its importance ; not subject to 
any contingency, but certainly and strictly true. 
Whether the days that remain to us are to be few 
or to be tens of thousands, one thing at least may be 
shown of each one of them, as it dawns and darkens. 
It is, that every one, short as it may be, embodies 
the fulness of the past, and indicates what is long 
afterwards to come. 

Reflect for an instant upon these two assertions. 
The narrow space that intervenes between your ris- 
ing and your lying down does in the first place pre- 
sent the total sum, the full result, of all your preced- 
ing experience. It is just what time and you have 
made it All the knowledge that you have laid up 
from the beginning is centred upon that little spot 
Whatever you have observed, felt, done, there goes 
to the making up of what you are. The habits that 
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you have been contracting, there reveal their strength. 
The dispositions that you cherish, there spread their 
thicknesses of deepening color. A long action of 
forgotten days has been busy, in forming to what tt 
is the single day that is rolling over you. A skil- 
ful observer will tell you without failure how many 
twelvemonths you have been breathing. And He 
who seeth not as man seeth discerns the effects that 
early trains of thought and passion have crowded 
upon the character of the present hour. You are 
prepared, then, to make a right estimate of the moral 
length of a day, when you see it reaching back to 
infancy, and gathering upon itself the influences of 
a thousand facts of your history and emotions of 
your hearts, and reflecting a universe of truth and 
glory. 

And then consider further, that it not only derives 
so much from what is gone, but it extends itself for- 
ward also. It contains the germ of what is to be 
unfolded into far distant consequences. While it 
shows what the man has gradually become, it indi- 
cates with a warning finger what it is likely that he 
will be. Whatever one day is permitted to do with 
him, will probably continue to be done ; if for good, 
going up to better; if for bad, going down to worse. 
What it is sowing shall be reaped, whether for a 
divine harvest-home or for the hurricane. The prin- 
ciples it exemplifies, the temper it displays, the bent 
of mind that traverses it, are not confined to its com- 
pass, and do not pass off with its date. They were 
long in forming, perhaps ; and they will be in no 
haste to yield, if indeed they are ever altered. Ex- 

24 
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amine it, then, not in its superficial contents, bat its 
bidden meanings, — not so much as to what befalls 
in it, as to what you have done with it, — and you 
will thereby enter into a large account with your 
consciences. Bead that little leaf, which is turned 
over so soon, and you may perceive that it is the 
book of your fate. 

We are thus brought to the practical application 
of the sentiment to which your attention has been 
directed. If a day is a life, let its work be done as 
its hours are passing. Let it have something of 
completeness in it Let it carry a certain order 
and harmony within itself, as it rises out of the 
darkness, and returns by a measured sweep into 
the darkness again. u As the duty of every day re- 
quires." That is a simple rule. There is a sufficient 
scope. Let it be pondered well. Let not the oppor- 
tunity, that is so fleeting and yet so full, pass neg- 
lected away. Men err in "despising these little 
ones." They love to send their thoughts over years 
and ages. They defer their good intentions to fur- 
ther periods. They praise anniversaries. They 
would make the intervals wide between the serious 
tasks of self-communion. But these little ones are 
the chief of all, if we will look at them as they are, 
and if we will make them what they should be. 
Resolve when you awake, that it shall be to some 
faithful purpose, and that your renovated powers 
shall be obedient to Him who has renewed them. 
And throw a glance backward, before your eyes are 
weighed down, to see how well you have kept the 
morning's resolution. You will remember it, if you 
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have heard any strange news to-day; — if any acci- 
dent has happened to you, if any one has affronted 
or injured you. If you have gained much, or lost 
much, or been excited by occurrences of unusual in- 
terest, you will remember it till you cannot sleep for 
the returning images of trouble or delight. Call to 
mind, then, though it may require an effort to do so, 
what concerns you more intimately than many a 
local transaction that for the time absorbed all your 
feelings. Think what news may have been disclosed 
to you of your own moral condition. Think of what 
has taken place in regions nearer to you than the 
streets, and public places, and other men's houses. 
Think of what you have gained or lost, in the ac- 
count that all must render in at the last day. Re- 
member how you have comported yourself towards 
those who love you, and towards those who love you 
not. Remember what the currents of your inclina- 
tion have been. Remember whether you have been 
made aware of any secret peril, besetting your high- 
est interests and better life. Remember what you 
may have betrayed for the first time even to yourself 
of weakness or presumption. Recall the conduct 
that reveals to you your own character, and so be- 
come instructed in your deficiencies and your easily 
besetting sins. Reflect whether the will has gone 
right, and the heart has been a true one, whatever 
else may have proved adverse or unjust. 

We have gone back to the times of Ezra for the 
words of the text. They relate to the feast of taber- 
nacles, or tents, and the burnt-offerings of its holy 
week, which was annually observed by the Hebrew 
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nation at this season of the early autumn. That 
feast has long been stripped of its green arbors, and 
that week has sunk into a barren tradition. But are 
we not all dwellers in tents that are presently to be 
struck, and is not every week holy time ? The offer- 
ings that we are to present will vary from one day to 
another, as circumstances change. But they should 
all be brought with one spirit, and touched with one 
flame. We shall be called on at one time to sacri- 
fice a selfish interest or gratification, at another a 
prejudice or passion, or indolent reluctance to work 
and serve, upon the altars of God. We must pour 
out, as the occasion comes, our sympathy, our for- 
bearance, our counsel, our healing speech and help- 
ing deed, like the drops of that sacred libation which 
was poured from the fountain of Siloam at that 
Jewish festival. "As the duty of every day re- 
quires." u Now is the accepted time." Turn it into 
a " day of salvation." 
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AUTUMN. 

THE DIMINUTIONS OF LIFE.* 

TWO OR THREE BERRIES IN THE TOP OF THE UPPERMOST BOUGH, 
FOUR OR FITS IN THE OUTMOST FRUITFUL BRANCHE8 THEREOF. 
— AT THAT DAT SHALL A MAN LOOK TO HIS MAKER. — l8aiah 

xvii. 6, 7. 

The prophet is here predicting a season of nation* 
al calamity. He represents the condition of the peo- 
ple under the figure of an autumnal scene. Armed 
hosts from the north have invaded the country like 
a sharp wind. The substance of its inhabitants has 
been carried away before their rapacity, " as when 
the harvest-man gathereth the corn, and reapeth the 
ears with his arm." With this difference, however, 
that it has been destroyed by the violence of stran- 
gers, instead of being garnered for the use of those 
who had tilled the soil ; and the sickle is the sword. 
The population is thinned, like the trees in the wan- 
ing part of the year. Only that the wrath of man, 
unlike the severity of Nature, has no benevolent pur- 
pose in it. The comforts and blessings of life are 
shaken down as faded leaves. Only it is without 

* Written at the close of October. 
24« 
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any sign from experience, that they shall be replaced 
by a new spring. A desolated prospect rises before 
his sight " Two or three berries in the top of the 
uppermost bough ; four or five in the outmost fruit- 
ful branches thereof." It was not that the patriotic 
seer was too easily alarmed, — as the event proved, 
— nor that he had any pleasure in foreboding. The 
word of the Lord was a " burden " in those days, 
and he felt its weight upon his own heart as he held 
it over the heads of his people. But he must needs 
speak. He must show what he saw. He was in 
hope, too, that he should do them service by what 
he said ; that, by representing the coming distress as 
the consequence of their sins, he should lead them 
to repentance. He comforted himself at least with 
the thought that the visitation itself, if not his warn- 
ing, would bring them to a more faithful mind. " At 
that day shall a man look to his Maker." Then, if 
not before, they should turn away from " the altars" 
of a mistaken sacrifice, and " the groves " of a licen- 
tious delight, and "the images" of an idolatrous 
fancy, and " have respect to the Holy One of 
Israel." 

There lies in the text, apart from its historical ref- 
erence and from every thing of a merely local inter- 
est, this general truth, — that circumstances of decline 
and destitution are suited to wean the heart from 
its vanities. They awaken self-examination. They 
direct the thoughts towards the sober realities of our 
being ; to duties and hopes instead of pleasures ; to 
the objects that neither are consumed nor decay; 
and to the Author of all, whose it is to give and to 
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take, and to appoint every successive dispensation 
through which we pass. In the day of adversity 
men " consider." And in the days that need not be 
called adverse, but when time and fortune have 
made the enjoyments of the world fewer, and thrown 
a longer shadow and a paler tint upon those that re- 
main, the soul naturally remembers its truer and 
more enduring portions. And these occasions are 
continually recurring. Sometimes gradually, as the 
withering of the beauty of the year, and sometimes 
suddenly, as a hostile inroad, they come on. No 
one is exempt from them always. Few escape long 
without some touches of their power. In one form 
or another among a great multitude of forms, dimin- 
ishing changes are dealing with us, or are not far off. 
Some things are leaving us, that we should be glad 
to hold longer. Some are altering, that we would 
keep always as they are. Some bloom is passing 
off. Some branching fancies are left bare. Some 
enjoyments have dropped. Some affections have 
suffered a chill. Some cherished things are dead. 
This is the inevitable lot of our humanity. Instead 
of sighing over it, instead of reaching backward after 
what cannot be regained, instead of desponding at 
the issues of events, instead of murmuring at the 
heavenly Providence, the true u man " will " look to 
his Maker." He will meditate the wise designs that 
are folded up in earthly appointments. He will en- 
deavor to learn the sober thoughts and noble virtues 
which destitutions and trials impress. He will study 
to make himself more ample, as helping accidents 
decrease ; — and yet not himself, but the inward re* 
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sources which the grace of God has accorded to him. 
He will try to make the little that is left more blest 
to him than the careless abundance that was at first 
bestowed. He will exchange the flush of the summer 
for the fruits of the harvest, without thinking he has 
suffered any wrong thereby. He will hope to be 
braced to resolution by the times, that have lost their 
young looks and more genial influences. He will 
commit the present and the future trustingly to the 
Lord, with whom "there is no restraint to save, 
whether by many or by few " ; and who delivers as 
easily through the resources that seem the least, as 
through a whole army of physical strength and mer- 
cenary supplies. The language of the text leads us 
to reflect on the diminutions of life. This is the 
subject that is painted to us in its descriptive words ; 
and it is made more impressive by the corresponding 
season, at which we have now arrived, — a season 
not of entire desolation, indeed, but of fading and 
scantiness. The experience of one and another will 
show various respects in which these diminutions 
have come to take place. 

1. With some the change relates to their worldly 
goods and the general prosperity of their affairs. 
Their substance has become less. Their projects 
have been disappointed, or their enterprises have 
miscarried ; or else, while they have been planning 
nothing and attempting nothing, but only thinking 
to hold fast what they had, loss has followed loss. 
Dishonest hands have made themselves busy with 
the gains of an upright industry. Or a sudden mis- 
fortune has swept away the slow accumulation of 
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many patient years. Or gradual reverses, that have 
neither man to blame nor the fire nor flood to com- 
plain of, have reduced affluent circumstances to 
straits. Demands have increased faster than sup- 
plies. Exigencies have arisen that will not be put 
off; or causes that seem unaccountable are wearing 
away the resources of a once flourishing estate. It 
would take long to tell of all the ways in which the 
prudent and the active fall behind in the competi- 
tions of the world, and riches spread their uncertain 
wings and are away. But what need of telling ? 
Enough that the fact is so. Many find their means 
compare but slenderly with those of the former days. 
They must measure carefully, where they used to 
scatter with a free hand. They must refrain from 
accustomed indulgences. They must contract their 
desires. They cannot do as they would, and that 
may appear hard ; or they cannot do as they did> 
and that is still harder. But they can do what is 
better. They can show that they "know how to 
lack." They can show that narrowed finances bring 
their peculiar opportunities, as well as those that are 
the most expanded. They can show how far they 
are superior to the accidents of their lot ; and by the 
side of the old proverb, " All is not gold that glis- 
tens," they can set up their illustration of a higher 
truth, that there is glistening far above that of gold. 
This example of theirs may be rich with incorruptible 
treasure. They can show themselves above every 
artifice and dishonest subserviency, above repining, 
above despair. They can be content with a little, 
which integrity makes sweet and humility makes 
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enough* They can take it cheerfully when their 
sunshine is less, and be steady among tottering for* 
tones. They can prove themselves friendly, and 
make themselves serviceable as effectually as ever. 
They can learn to appreciate, with less distraction 
or temptation, perhaps, the worthiest uses of their 
being ; and cherish that gratitude and trust towards 
the ruling Heavens, which are beyond all price. 

2. A second class of diminutions concerns the 
bodily ease and health. Look about you as you 
walk through the streets, and you will be at no loss 
to discover the invalid. The cough, the languid 
step, the wasted form, the eye too heavy or too 
bright, reveal the ravages of an enemy within them. 
You may see them lifted into coaches, yet scarcely 
see them, they are so closely wrapped up. Or if it 
has not come to that, you may observe them, as the 
weather roughens, choosing the sunny side of the 
way. If you went within doors, you would find 
much more of the same complexion. And even 
where your sight can detect nothing, — under round 
limbs and gay garments, and moving with an alert 
air, — disease is carried about, and the consciousness 
of decaying powers, and the monitor pain. With- 
out stating this evil in colors beyond the truth, we 
must own that it is widely spread and strikes deep. 
Very many are wondering that they should not have 
been more sensible to the presence of the blessing 
which they feel to be withdrawn. And now, you 
may say, what is left for those who have lost a pos- 
session like this ? I may suppose you to say it ; for 
we are continually hearing it uttered and assented 
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to by all, that health is the essential and indispen- 
sable good. What is all that money can buy, that 
the whole bounty of nature can communicate, to 
those who are not well ? There is no bribing the 
keen officers of distress. A gold cup will not recom- 
mend a bitter potion. Tapestry and the eider's 
down have made no treaty with repose. What are 
luxuries to the feverish lip, but one disgust more ? 
What is the parade of life to the distempered or fail- 
ing eye ? What are the delights of the senses, when 
" the whole heart is sick " ? To this I answer, that 
there is great truth in what you thus say. But when 
you ask, " What is there left?" you are pressing me 
with a degrading exaggeration. What you repre- 
sent as a loss is a diminution only, and not an utter 
ruin. There is less comfort, but there is some. 
" Two or three berries yet, in the top of the upper- 
most bough; four or five in the outmost fruitful 
branches thereof." Nay, the root may be as hearty 
as ever in the life-giving soil. Sickness may be but 
a transient disturbance, that will by and by cease ; 
and if it is mortal, it will have its alleviations and 
intervals of rest The flesh refuses to suffer always. 
Hope refuses absolutely to depart. The spirit will 
rise, through maladies that admit of no cure, into 
states of delight ; forgetting or despising those hurts, 
and even reacting with a feeling of satisfaction 
against the worst they can do. It is not true, in the 
lowest physical sense, that there is no enjoyment 
without health. Nature is a kind mother over her 
infirm child, — breaking the blow, tempering the 
draught, compensating for the deprivation, soothing 
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the anguish, throwing in gracious respites, and giving 
" songs in the night" What, then, when we look 
above Nature to a more benignant Guardian still ? 
You must go to the bedside which all earthly ex- 
pectation has forsaken, if you would behold the full 
beauty of faith. The heavens bend close over that 
forlorn scene, and display their all-sufficiency. " Did 
you sleep last night? " was the question to one, sur- 
rounded with the humblest circumstances, torn with 
frequent pangs, and knowing that there could be no 
recovery. And the answer rested upon my memory, 
and shall not soon be dismissed : " No, nor for others 
before it. My eyes are held watching, but I have en- 
joyed my thoughts." What thoughts ? There was 
nothing to suggest those of joy in that mean cham- 
ber, in those destitute vigils, in that wasting life. 
No dream of ambition was there, such as sometimes 
kindles the fancy of expiring men, to excite that low- 
ly head. No. With her, they rested nowhere short 
of the skies. At that day she looked to her Maker. 
3. The third instance of diminutions to which our 
attention is called, is found in the encroachments of 
age. Here is no question of more or less property, 
more or less health, which are distributed without 
reference to periods of life. It is of those periods 
themselves that the discourse comes to speak. The 
years that remain are felt by many to be a lessening 
sum. Felt to be so ; and there lies the peculiarity, 
for it is not actually otherwise with any. Their com- 
putation will tell them, if not their inward conscious- 
ness, that their age has taken its curve downwards, 
and the months that are spent are more than those 
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that can be left Sadness is apt to gather over the 
thoughts of those, who are in the middle of their 
career and the strength of their days, in the antici- 
pation of this closing part. Though they wish to 
be spared to be old, they shrink from the destiny of 
becoming old. And this is an inconsistency and a 
weakness. " Age is dark and unlovely," is the favor- 
ite chant of youth's boding time. Inexperience de- 
cries it, without knowing what it is. Gay hearts 
look away from it, as one of nature's sternest neces* 
sities. Imagination finds resemblances to it in the 
autumnal landscape, with its lengthening night and 
its wilted glories. The poetry, that we all read, 
sings drearily of this declension of human power, 
this stripping off of the earth's bravery. 

u Where is the pride of Summer, — the green prime, — 
The many, many leaves all twinkling? Three 
On the mossed elm j three on the naked lime 
Trembling, — and one upon the old oak-tree ! 

Alone, alone, 

Upon a mossy stone, 
We sit, and reckon np the dead and gone, 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary ." 

There is a charm in such expressions of sensibility, 
that easily melts us. But let us not yield to them 
too far, nor ascribe to them more truth than they 
really contain. No sentimental beauty should mis- 
lead us to be unjust to the privileges of our being ; 
ungrateful for the provisions that are treasured up 
for the latter days, as well as for the former; and 
mistrustful of the care of the Heavenly Father, who 
guides to the end and "saves to the uttermost" 
He sends the same angels that watch over his lit- 
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tie ones, to bear up in their hands his aged ones 
also, when they are worn with the length of their 
journey and their " strength faileth." It belongs to 
the sensual heart to make too great account of the 
weakening of physical force ; — the drawing of a few 
wrinkles upon the fading skin ; the distastefulness 
of some of the joys that were the enchantment of 
fresher years ; and the senses not so quick to receive 
impressions as was their wont. What is it, if the 
motions are slower or more difficult, or some pleas* 
urable fancies and impulses have passed away ? 
There may be a joy in rest ; and it is something to 
be free from the hot vexations of the more crowded 
course; and there are compensations everywhere. 
The boy — have we forgotten it ? — is almost as apt 
to be melancholy, as he is to be wild. Juvenile in 
both. But I do not suppose that there is any thing 
in the most sportive of his moments, that can com- 
pare with the serene satisfactions which may come 
afterwards, — the higher activity, the nobler re- 
wards. I can contemplate nothing more venerable 
or dear than the finishing — long may it be before 
it is finished ! — of a well-spent life ; — with its ripen- 
ed experience, its mellow wisdom, its remembrances 
full of peace, and its hopes full of immortality. It 
may be useful to the last; and perhaps more useful 
as it draws nigh to the last. Does it not tread closer 
on the heavenly world ? And what new thing is it 
for eyes, that were even growing dim to outward 
beauty, to see the future kindling up with a brighter 
sun, and to catch visions of God? "At that day 
shall a man look to his Maker." 
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4. I had intended to present to you one instance 
of destitution more. But I will only glance at it. 
It is when companions and friends drop off like the 
foliage of summer ; and we are more and more fre- 
quently bereft. This may happen at any time. It 
may befall the young. But it is one of the unre- 
mitted penalties of continuing long ourselves. We 
cannot keep always with us the objects of earliest, 
and therefore deepest love. But what we lose, we 
only surrender. We are all in one keeping. Do not 
" all live to Him "? " Two or three berries in the top 
of the uppermost bough, four or five in the outmost 
fruitful branches thereof." But when they are all 
shaken down, the plant of a divine planting sur- 
vives. It shall expand its blossom again in the 
spring of an eternal year. It shall flourish anew in 
the paradise of God. The dead have not perished, 
and the living are never deserted. There are always 
companions for the pilgrim man. Nature raises 
them up for him in his growing successors. His own 
social dispositions attract them from the congenial 
world. God grants them to all who will deserve. 
And apart from every outward associate, they are 
created within the obedient mind. They come in 
the forms of pleasant memories and everlasting 
truths. They dwell with us. They comfort us. 
There is no reason why they should ever forsake. 
How can they forsake ? What friends are like those 
which are made from one's own heart and deeds ? 
What friends like the spirits of a holy kindred, and 
the trusts that do not know how to die ? 

At this very point of the wasting year, the words 
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of a venerable minister,* whom many of us remem- 
ber, are brought impressively to my mind. He calls 
it the chosen " season for a man of affectionate heart 
and ardent imagination to visit the tombs of his 
friends." For "though he might not fancy that 
their spirits were whispering in his ear, he would at 
least imagine that he heard in the breath of our In- 
dian Summer f the small voice of God." There is 
a gentle encouragement for our thoughts in the love- 
liness of this peculiar time. Every thing in the 
scenery about us appears to be bathed in an atmos- 
phere of peace. As the last evening set in, whoever 
watched might have seen the colors that had passed 
from the earth, more glorious when transferred to 
the sky. He might have seen the sun going down 
like the head of a divine bird; while the cloudy 
feathers that he trailed behind him were burning 
with gold. I saw in it the type of a promised resur- 
rection. 

• Dr. James Freeman. 

t What we call the Indian Summer in New England is the same 
season known in Old England by the name of the Martinmas Sum- 
mer, so styled in honor of St Martin, whose day is the 11th of No- 
vember. 



SERMON XXVII. 



ALL SOULS. 

BEHOLD, ALL SOULS ARE MINE. — Ezckiel XV Hi. 4. 

The Christian Church has celebrated for more 
than a thousand years an annual festival in honor 
of all its saints. Its martyrs had ceased with the 
persecutions that called for their blood. Its canon- 
ized great were becoming too numerous to receive 
each his particular commemoration. It therefore set 
apart a day in which all the faithful who had de- 
parted should be remembered together. It thus 
extended to a large number of persons a memorial 
that was at first confined to its distinguished cham- 
pions, its confessors and historic names. There was 
something beautiful — may we not say generous ? — 
in such an observance. It was held on the first day 
of every November ; a day when the heathen nations 
of that part of the world celebrated the vintage, but 
which Christian piety converted to a very different 
purpose, consecrating it to the thought of those 
accepted spirits that had been plucked or had 
dropped away from the tree of this life, to be treas- 
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ured tip in the vessels of life eternal It was called 
All-Saints day. This second day of the same month 
brings round another anniversary, unheeded by us, 
but made great account of in some countries. It 
can scarcely indeed be called another anniversary. 
It is rather the same continued, and expanded into a 
still wider signification. It is called All-Souls. It 
thus embraces the whole congregation of those who 
have been severed from this world's joy, and rest 
from its labors. It recognizes no distinction of rank, 
or belief, or fortune, in those who dwell no longer in 
the flesh, but have passed to their account It con- 
siders only the sympathies of a common nature and 
the fellowship of death. All the martyrs were not 
many compared with the rest of the Church. All the 
saints could be but few in the midst of those who 
gave little witness to the truth, and failed to adorn 
the profession they gave. But the expression All- 
Souls takes in the most undistinguished, the sim- 
plest, the frailest Tt is as large as humanity. It al- 
lows us either to contemplate the general relations, 
that connect us with our brethren of the same race 
and with futurity ; or to follow with our affections 
those who have gone before us into the unseen state. 
It is in the latter application that the name is used, 
wherever the observance is kept This is called the 
day of the dead ; and with a pathetic specialty each 
one is expected to bear upon his heart the recollec- 
tion of his own dead. Whoever is in the capital of 
France to-day may have the opportunity of witness- 
ing a ceremony strangely at variance with the gay- 
eties of that splendid city, and throwing over this 
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Christian Sabbath a solemnity that is not there usu- 
ally seen. Special services are performed in all the 
churches. The cemeteries are filled, not so much 
with visitors drawn thither by curiosity, as with those 
who committed their friends to that holy ground, and 
who have come to lament them anew. The weeds 
of mourning that had been laid aside ever so long 
are resumed for this occasion. Artificial garlands, 
called immortals, are hung afresh upon stately tombs, 
or cast upon humble sods ; and are moistened often, 
before they are left, by the tribute of a natural sor- 
row. Care is taken that no one of the lost shall be 
forgotten, though separated by distance of time and 
become dim to the memory, and whatever changes 
of relationship and transfers of affection may have 
come between. 

And this is their method of observing the day of 
All-Souls;*- souls that are not connected now with 
the dust that is buried out of sight ; souls that have 
taken their flight into the hands of God. Doubtless 
there is something touching in it. One can scarcely 
find it in his heart to throw but a shadow of objec- 
tion upon a custom hallowed by the tradition of so 
many ages, and associated with so many feelings of 
tenderness and reverence. But yet it is connected 
as closely with doctrines and religious offices which 
we disapprove, as it is with native sentiments to 
whieh we all must yield our respect It wraps in 
too funereal a gloom the idea of the departed. It 
takes the name of the immortal part, and writes it 
upon that which must see corruption. It unites too 
closely the spirit, that cannot be there, to the dumb 
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monument, and the unconscious mould, and the 
wreath that, however proudly named with a title of 
perpetuity, will soon be stained and torn with the 
weather. It seems too formal for our sensibility, 
and not spiritual enough for our faith ; and methinks 
we may hear anew over that scene the words of the 
angel in the Gospel : u Why seek ye the living 
among the dead ? " We may turn this anniversary 
to a more animating and useful purpose than has 
just been described. Its name invites us to the con- 
templation of a wider subject than that of our per- 
sonal losses. It suggests something better than the 
revival of former sorrows, however affectionate or 
sacred. It does not lead us in the train of any sad 
procession, but rather lifts up the heart to worship 
the universal Father of spirits. Not that it forbids 
us to call up before our thoughts the cherished im- 
ages that are all that is left us of those we loved. 
On the contrary, it insists upon this as a part of 
what it contains ; for who shall appear first in the 
company of disembodied natures but those whom 
we prized while the pulse of this life was in them ? 
But at the same time it sends us out on a wider 
range. It takes our whole humanity within its 
scope. 

With this view of it, the words of the text are 
better suited to the occasion than those of a gloomier 
color would be. And indeed we might search the 
Scriptures through, and find no others adapted so 
well to be the guide of our reflections. " Behold, all 
souls are mine, saith the Lord God." They are his, 
whether confined in the flesh or delivered from its 
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burden ; for whether one or the other, " all live unto 
Him." So his Son has declared, who " to this end 
both died and rose, that he might be lord both of the 
dead and living." They are his, with whatever de- 
grees of capacity he has endowed them, small and 
great, weak and strong. They are his, to whatever 
trials of condition he has appointed them, the happy 
and the afflicted. They are his, in whatever degree 
they have acknowledged, or refused to acknowledge, 
that Divine ownership ; the meek and the stubborn, 
the devout and the impious, the faithful and the dis- 
obedient They are his to govern, his to keep, his to 
recompense. They are his, for he gave them their 
being ; and without the strength that he imparts they 
have no sufficiency, and without the spirit that he 
continues they would return into nothing. Ye say, 
cries the prophet at this place, that the fathers have 
transgressed and the children suffer. What mean ye 
that ye use that saying ? As I live, saith the Lord, 
there shall be no more room for such a proverb in 
Israel The soul of the parent, the soul of the child, 
they are mine alike. How can we conceive of its 
being otherwise ? Down through all the generations 
of time his attributes are the same, his careful provi- 
dence is the same. His mercies are over his works 
at every moment as at the beginning. He is the 
righteous judge in one place as in another. What 
are the changes of season and circumstance to Him 
who abides for ever ? The babe just born into the 
world, which the stricken in years is leaving behind 
him, enters under the decrees, that do not change, of 
his goodness and equity. They are both passing 
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into untried spheres of tbe same sovereign domin- 
ion, — different mansions, but one Father's house. 
There is a glorious universality in the appointments 
of Heaven, in the midst of the endless varieties of 
the earth's tribes and tongues, talents and institu- 
tions and fortunes. They hold on their equalizing 
course. They exercise their impartial authority. 
They apportion their moral awards of mercy and 
judgment before the tribunal of conscience and 
among the destinies of life. In the language of the 
Apostle, applied to another subject, " Theje are di- 
versities of gifts, but the same spirit ; and differences 
of administrations, but the same Lord ; and diversi- 
ties of operations, but it is the same God which 
worketh all in all." Tbe creation has its undivided 
Father. Wherever and whatever we are, he is 
about us. A single Head, a single Giver, is the 
Dispenser of rule and the Fountain of supply. We 
sit down at the table of a common munificence. 
The circles of nature encompass its children with a 
similar carefulness ; like the arch of the skies, which 
rounds uniformly above us, with its mysteries and 
revelations, its successive blessings and its radiant 
signs of instruction. And when we look beyond 
outward nature and material comforts, we perceive 
that the wisdom which is profitable to direct, and the 
satisfactions of our better nature, come all from on 
high. The inspiration of the Almighty giveth un- 
derstanding. The grace of the Almighty alone 
brings peace. 

Turn to the most wondrous exhibition of this 
grace that has been made within the range of his- 
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toric time, the Gospel of the Redeemer, and behold 
how universal it is, — that is, how perfectly unlim- 
ited so far as any thing belonging to itself is con- 
cerned ; — how large in its spirit, how free in its ten- 
dencies, how boundless in its purposes, its offers un- 
stinted, its promises everlasting. It means to bless 
wherever there is a human being, and to subdue all 
things to itself. And it is going on to do it. When 
it was first announced, it was as glad tidings of 
great joy that should be to all people. It was to be 
nothing less than salvation to the ends of the earth. 
It was for every one to see, — that light of the Gen- 
tiles. The poorest were to have it preached unto 
them. For whom did its Christ die, if it were not 
for a whole world lying in sin ? He " laid down his 
life," not on behalf of this person or of that, but as 
" a ransom for the many." God so loved mankind 
that he sent him ; and that commissioned one set 
no limit to his errand of love. It included whoever 
would come within its covenant His religion set at 
naught exclusive privileges. It aimed to break up 
the haughty distinctions between race and race, and 
the exclusive feelings that estranged one person from 
another, and to establish neighborhood and brother- 
hood over the globe. It made the hills stoop, that 
the valleys might be exalted. It preached down the 
pride of the great, and showed the compassion of 
God for the least of his creatures, his children. Its 
" free gift," as the Apostle to the nations declared, 
" abounded unto the many," — " came upon all 
men." Whether we consider, therefore, our relation 
to Him who creates and possesses whatever exists, 
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or to him who is the Mediator of the Christian cov- 
enant, we perceive that each of them spreads out 
into the most merciful enlargements. There is noth- 
ing to narrow the heart in our meditations of either, 
but every thing rather to swell it full with love and 
confidence. It is not true, that the empire of the 
Omnipotent is divided, and a portion of its moral 
subjects cut off from its regard; whether by the 
power of an adversary or the change of death. He 
has not given away his possession, or any part of it, 
to another. " Behold, all souls are mine, saith the 
Lord." And it is not true, that the Gospel sets it- 
self forth for only a partial redemption ; that for a 
few elect ones only its wonders were wrought, and 
its angels appeared, and its spirit was poured out, 
and its testimony spread everywhere abroad. It was 
to reconcile the world to God that its great Witness 
suffered and rose. While on earth, he chose the de- 
spised for his companions ; he called the sinful to his 
offered grace. The faith that he bequeathed when 
he ascended shows a like condescension, carries on 
the same benignant design. It deals kindly with 
the afflicted, the humble, — with those who are most 
in need of such treatment, and those who are least 
accustomed to it. It repels none. It despairs of 
none. It opens one faith, one hope. And it is none 
the less general in its gift for being so imperfectly 
accepted. As it did at the first, it does now; ac- 
commodating itself to every condition of humanity, 
and making no account of much that the popular 
judgment rates the highest, they who subdue them- 
selves being its heroes, and they who best serve oth- 
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ers being its kings, wherever they are found. It 
brings together also into community those who re- 
main on the earth and those who have left it It 
instructs the living in its truth, that knows no dis- 
tinction among them, and it gathers the dead under 
the protection of its unfailing promises. 

If, therefore, we would commemorate with our 
thoughts, though with no outward ceremonial, this 
day of All-Souls, what has been said may serve to 
give those thoughts their proper direction. Let us 
first remember the souls of such as were once in our 
company, but "were not suffered to continue by 
reason of death " ; or of such as we never personally 
knew, but who have yet always had a life in our 
revering minds. We may salute them anew in 
their far-off state, and be the better for doing so. 
We do not know what that state is, and need not 
know. We may trust them to the care of Him 
who has said, " All souls are mine." We join in no 
processions to their burial-places. Though if we 
did, in these rich and beautiful days, with their mild 
air, their blue sky, their sleepy but brilliant clouds, 
and the sear leaves that still hang faintly in their 
places, it would not be strange if the southwestern 
wind should almost seem to breathe the names of 
one's friends as he looked upon their tombs. But 
we do not follow them thither, and we cannot be- 
hold them anywhere. It will be enough to trace 
them back through what they have been, as we often 
may with tender affections or with a solemn grati- 
tude ; and to accompany them forward, with hope, 
though not with understanding, towards what they 
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shall be, and the rest whereinto they have already 
entered. Let us repent ourselves afresh of any neg- 
lect or injustice that we may have committed in re- 
gard to them. Let us revive in our hearts the sense 
of all that endeared them to us. Let us prove more 
ready and less fearful for the end, as we treasure up 
the admonitions which their loss occasioned. Let 
us find that dim future not so void as it was, since 
they have gone before to inhabit it. 

And after we have performed this duty, another 
that is more important remains. It is as amiable as 
that, and has a broader practical reach than that. 
Let us remember the souls of those who are walk- 
ing with us a similar course of probation and mor- 
tality, surrounded like ourselves with difficulties, 
exposures, infirmities, fears, and sorrows ; equally, 
perhaps, though differently beset We salute the 
distant and the near, the ignorant and the instructed, 
the friendly to us and the adverse to us, and the 
stranger that cannot be either. We salute the ob- 
scure, of whom no one makes mention ; and the op- 
pressed, upon whom no one takes pity. We salute 
the foreigner, who cannot understand the language 
in which we say it, and the darkest heathen, who has 
never heard of the religion that calls us to say it. 
We salute in every place the righteous whom we 
should imitate, and the guilty whom we would con- 
vert; those whom we can help, and those whom we 
must commiserate, — for we can do no more. It is 
All-Souls day. Let us call to view our common 
frailties, our mutual obligations. Let us forgive if 
we have aught against any. Let us devote our- 
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selves anew to the whole service of good-will. Let 
us resolve for the time to come to be considerate of 
all, the present and the absent ; to be just to all ; to 
be kindly affectioned to all. These will be better 
offices than making pilgrimages to graves and adorn- 
ing sepulchres. By these we shall be preparing to 
unite ourselves to the true " communion of saints " 
in the kingdom of the Father. 



SERMON XXVIII. 



ADVENT. 

TRIALS NO STRANGE THING. 

BBLOYBI>> THINK IT HOT 8T RANGE CONCERNING THE FIERY TRIAL 
WHICH IS TO TRY YOU, A8 THOUGH 80MB STRANGE THING 

happened unto you. — 1 Peter iv. 12. 

The Apostle, in this passage, seeks to reconcile 
the minds of his fellow-disciples to the troubles 
that were impending over them, by the thought that 
troubles are the common lot of man. He would 
thus, not only prepare them for calamity, but help 
them to bear it patiently when it came. By re- 
sisting the idea that any thing " strange" was be- 
falling them, or about to befall, — any thing that 
singled them out for a peculiar hardship, — any 
thing out of the course of nature, or beyond pre- 
cedent and reasonable expectation, — any thing in- 
consistent with the least claims they could seem to 
have upon life or the Lord of life, — he hoped to 
subdue their spirits to the appointments of God. 
Men are apt to fancy, in their misfortune or their 
distress, that it exceeds the usual measure, or comes 
in an extraordinary shape. They aggravate their 
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suffering by surprise and disappointment. They 
make exaggerated estimates of it by self-tormenting 
reflections. It is too bitter to drink. It is too heavy 
to bear. We would endure any. thing rather, we 
could submit to any thing better, than this. We 
did not look for it, or there is nothing else like it. 
So they are apt to complain. " Is it nothing to you, ' 
all ye that pass by?" cries the lamenting prophet; 
" behold, and see if there be any sorrow like mine." 
And the same lament is taken up by those who 
have very little of that prophet's excuse. Some per- 
sons feel as if there was almost an injustice done 
them, whenever they are put to loss and pain, or 
called upon for services that they resist paying. 
They look at those who are at ease, while they can- 
not rest ; at those who are in good health, while they 
must lead an invalid life ; at those who have enough 
and to spare, while they are reduced and straitened ; 
at those who seem full of pleasures, while they are 
full of cares ; and wonder that it should be ordained 
so; — instead of considering the respects in which 
they too are exempted from evils to which all are 
exposed. They compare the present dark day with 
its happier predecessors, or with the sanguine hopes 
that they had indulged in ; instead of taking into 
view the blessings that yet surround them. It is 
" strange," that the " fiery trial " should scorch just in 
this or that place, or should consume what they were 
specially anxious to preserve safe. It is " strange," 
that I should be prevented, deprived, disabled ; that 
I should be oppressed on this side and forsaken on 
that; that I should suffer wrong when I have done 
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none, and be treated with harshness or indignity, 
when I might have looked for an opposite award; 
that I should be thwarted in ray plans, spoiled of 
my property, separated from my friends ; that, when 
every thing seems to be prospering to my heart's 
wish, some trouble should arise to overcloud it all 
while it lasts, or some sudden desolation to sweep 
it all away. 

44 Strange " you call it And this word of yours im- 
plies, in the first place, that you are on the whole 
graciously dealt with ; that the order of things which 
encircles you, and holds you up, and carries you for- 
ward, is on the whole merciful. For why else should 
you find fault with what afflicts you, as if it were 
a departure from that order? Why else should you 
have so much as called it by the word you have 
used? Why else should you have allowed your- 
self in the expectations that have been brought to 
nothing? Thus, your very complaint is proved to 
arise out of a condition that is a favored one ; for 
you would never have thought of maiding that com- 
plaint but for your encouragements. You confess, 
then, that the usual course of events is not hard 
and depressing. And if you confess, how shall we 
forget it, — that this usual course is of just such a 
character as to show its general benignity, at the 
same time that it may put you or me to grief? It 
justifies abundantly all the good endeavors of men. 
It cheers on their hopes. It is full of rewards for 
those who will deserve them. The hand of Provi- 
dence, — how much oftener it is open to give, than 
clenched to strike ! It takes our small interests into 
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its capacious care. It covers our weakness with its 
mighty protection. It condescends to lead us, re* 
ceiving our feeble fingers into its eternal clasp. It 
is never weary of furnishing us with supplies. Do 
you not prove yourselves unreasonable, therefore, 
if you chide with it, when it withholds your desire 
or withdraws your dependences or admonishes you 
with its unwelcome dispensations? If it were a 
strange thing that you are called to suffer, — as in- 
deed in a sense it is, when you compare its occa- 
sional occurrence with the steady stream of your 
benefits, — this would be so far from excusing a 
murmuring heart, that it should be a ground of 
thankful acknowledgments. And this is one side 
of our subject that is worthy of our attention. 

But there is another, in more direct accordance 
with the sentiment that the text means to convey. 
It is, that the afflictions of life, though few when set 
by the side of the innumerable kindnesses, that flow 
without ceasing and are so continuous as to" be un- 
regarded, are yet neither uncommon nor light. They 
form a regular part of the great system of heavenly 
appointments, in which we, with our changing cir- 
cumstances and vanishing life, are included. They 
are more impartial than they are supposed to be. 
They spare none. They assail the most envied 
conditions. They are not to be bought off by the 
opulent, nor fought off by the strong. They trample 
upon the presumption of human abilities of every 
kind, and despise title and place. Science can bring 
none of its devices to bear upon them. Innocence 
itself can afford solace only, no defence, against their 
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invasions. Where they appear not, they are; for 
they devour in secret, as well as smite openly. Some 
of the worst misfortunes are carried in the bosom, 
hidden from the eyes of the world, and saying noth- 
ing to their neighbors. We do but take our part, 
then, in a common decree, be there laid upon us as 
much as there will. We exclaim at one time, How 
mysterious! and at another, How singularly hard! 
when a little more reflection would make the mys- 
tery as plain as most of the other passages in our 
experience, and a little ' closer observation would re- 
solve the singularity into one of those general laws 
that overrule the destinies of mortals. It may be 
strange for you, that this or that sad necessity has 
to be encountered, because you have never met it 
before, or because it is so different from what you 
ever apprehended ; but it is not strange in the mixed 
throng of human vicissitudes. Here is a sorrow for 
you, and there is one for the person who happens to 
stand next to you. Your own you are sufficiently 
conscious of, and are more likely to overrate than 
to forget it; while of his you have little or no inti- 
mation, and perhaps could scarcely estimate it if he 
should tell it to you. We are very selfish, for the 
most part, in our troubles. Our bad fortune, like our 
good deeds, we indulge with large places in our mem- 
ories. The blessings of every day, like its failures 
in duty and its ordinary sins, we easily leave out of 
any careful recollection. It is stranger than any of 
the crosses with which it may please God to inter- 
cept you, that you should be so unready for them, 
and so impatient at them; that you should be 
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amazed and utterly despairing; that you should ex* 
pect to be without your part of " the yoke that is 
upon all the sons of Adam " ; that you should boast 
of to-morrow as if its event were assured, and live 
as though you had made a league and covenant 
with disaster; that you should forget the tenure by 
which you possess the things of time, forget the 
great lot of humanity in the resentment of per- 
sonal afflictions, and forget the purpose of Heaven, 
that trains its subjects and its heirs by tasks and 
labor, sacrifice and wholesome fear, the tediousness 
of discipline and the smart of correction. 

" Think it not strange," so run the words of the 
Apostle, " concerning the fiery trial that is to try 
you." You there read what is the design in view. 
It is to prove, and not to destroy, you. The very 
name expresses the object Peter was speaking of 
the fire of persecution. He was warning his con- 
verts of the day when that should kindle upon them ; 
banishing them from the comforts of their dwellings, 
and threatening to surround with literal flames the 
heads that were to be devoted to martyrdom for the 
Redeemer's sake. For us the fire is but a figure of 
speech. That persecution has spent itself long ago. 
But the figure has still an import, not less real, 
though not the same that it was ; and the existence 
of every one, whether he witnesses any good confes- 
sion or not, is driven and distressed by some of the 
various ills that are abroad. A man is more likely 
to suffer for his transgression than for the truth ; but 
suffer he must And that for no fault, often. It 
was assigned to him. And it is best so. At least 
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he can make it to be best. When it burns against 
him to his greatest earthly loss, and as intensely as 
he can endure it, he is permitted to believe that it is 
no breaking out of a violent accident ; that it is sent 
by the same Supreme Power who has set his glory 
in the heat of the sun, and who will make opposite 
things praise him equally. He is called upon, also, 
to assist by the exercises of his own will and heart 
the intentions of Providence ; that its admonitions 
may not be lost upon him ; that its chastening may 
not have been inflicted in vain. It is not for him to 
choose in what manner his trial shall come. If it 
were, it would hardly be a trial. He would hesitate 
long, and choose the easiest, consulting his tempera* 
ment, and making reserves against every thing that 
he should be most reluctant to undergo. He can 
only choose in what manner it shall be met; wheth- 
er with patience and constancy, or not ; whether 
with the Christian endeavor to derive some moral ad* 
vantage from it, or else with no care of such a sort ; 
whether with tenderness or obstinacy; whether hold- 
ing his integrity fast, or letting that go with the 
wreck of meaner things; whether trustfully, and 
committing all to the good pleasure of the Lord, or 
sullenly, and casting all as to the disposal of fate. 
Your character is to be put to its sharp tests ; and 
how will it abide them ? You are tempted by pleas- 
ures and prosperity, to see if you are weak enough 
to be seduced. You are searched by hurts and de- 
privations, to see if you are strong enough to endure. 
That more cheerful experiment may fail, and instead 
of inspiring thankfulness and exciting to good works 
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and encouraging sound principles, it may give em- 
pire to idleness and pride and every sensual passion. 
And if it does, the failure will be lamentable, though 
you will still have had your pastime ; you can count 
up the shining bribes that corrupted you ; you can 
show that you had gained something for what you 
surrendered ; that the account was not wholly against 
you, if wretchedly uneven, of the world's good won 
and the soul ruined. The darker experiment may 
fail also ; breaking you down instead of bracing you 
up; making you but all the worse, — harder where 
it should have penetrated you, and wilder where it 
should have brought you under subjection ; and re- 
vealing that there is no true force in you. But if it 
does this, it will not leave you even the poor comfort 
that was allowed to the other case. There is noth- 
ing that you can mention as an offset to the un- 
balanced misery. You have not even a faded delight 
to hold up to us, and tell us how fresh it once was 
with the dews of its youth and the glow of its 
beauty, making us think that it would be almost 
worth any thing less than the boundless sacrifice it 
cost. Here it is all unhappy, both the method and 
the effect You suffered in what was sent, and you 
suffer more in your perversion of it It was bitter 
to take, and has only increased your malady. 

Further, your faith is to be tested by calamities. 
Your faith, and not your morality only. Faith, that 
great confidence, which is so often confounded with 
the little peculiarities of sectarian opinion ; its divine 
elements being misapprehended among petty dis- 
putes, and its holy name taken to a falsehood. 
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Whatever disadvantage falls upon us, serious enough 
to be called a trial, is meant to put to the proof our 
trust in God ; and a solemn proof it is, when applied 
to such a principle. It is easy to talk of this trust, 
when we speak without much reflection ; when we 
intend little or nothing more than a general ref- 
erence to the One Being, who is higher than our- 
selves and mightier than all. It is easy, out of the 
pleasant scenes of a well-furnished being, to say that 
we trust; when one half of the meaning is, that 
we are contented where we are, and the other half, 
possibly, that we have no little confidence in our- 
selves. But this is not the required thing. It is the 
merest acquiescence while there is nothing to disturb 
it It is neither an earnest sentiment nor a deep- 
seated principle. Profess it if you feel it Wear it 
as long as it will hold together. But do not set 
much by it It is only a holiday-suit It has no 
portion yet of the sacred power that can weave 
sackcloth into a garment of dignity and praise, and 
scatter heavenly assurances among the dust and 
ashes in which the humbled heart must sit down. 
Losses show where you have laid up your treasure. 
Troubles show Where you have established your 
rest When your cup is filled from the earth's sup- 
plies, how can you perfectly know that the Lord is 
your portion? But when you find your strength 
small, your resources few, your hopes on this side of 
time faint, — when you are distracted with embar- 
rassments and torn with pain, — then is the occasion 
for finding also the energy and the relief and the 
repose, that should be communicated by your faith. 
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It should be most precious, as sensible objects are 
losing their value, and transient ones are changing 
their place; when gathering troubles, like the first 
fall of snow, show that the winter of life is at hand. 
It should then bring its comforts within-doortf and its 
fireside cheer. It should carry a sufficiency of its own 
through every bereavement It should be nourished 
by adversity. If it is weakened instead, it is of no 
genuine kind. Let us not add to the number of 
those who flatter themselves that they possess it, or 
that it is at least within their call, till the necessity 
of exercising it comes suddenly on, and then the 
empty and pining soul, unable to bear and untrained 
to aspire, is desolate. 

If you are sick, secure the inward health that 
knows neither the fever of passion nor the consump- 
tion of care. If you are poor, learn to feel that every 
thing else is destitution, if compared for a moment 
with the incorruptible wealth of conscious integrity, 
and the thoughts that turn confidingly towards God, 
and the substance that no reverses can make less. 
If you are sorrowful, neither murmur " as if some 
strange thing happened to you," nor despond as if it 
were only the " one event that happens to all," and 
must happen. But temper it with reverence, and 
cheer it with faithful dispositions. If I should add, 
as the Apostle does, to the text, " But rejoice, inas- 
much as ye are partakers of Christ's sufferings," I 
must despair of gaining admission into more than a 
very few minds for so bold a commandment. Nev- 
ertheless, let some portion of its bright, brave spirit 
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find a place within ub all ; that no one of us may be 
wholly unworthy of his discipleship to such a name. 
You celebrate to-day Christ's Advent to the world. 
Allow him that advent in which you are most con- 
cerned, — to your own hearts. Receive him, in his 
patience, fortitude, resignation, trust He came, a 
man of sorrows, that you might find consolation, 
and enter into his peace, and be saved by his hope. 
He came, the Son of God, that the victory, with 
which he overcame the world, may be yours also. 
He came to be your spiritual Master. Meet him 
with your allegiance. Believe in his truth. Submit 
to his law. He came to be your spiritual Redeemer. 
Meet him with a feeling of your want, and willing 
to be saved. Cry to him as he passes by, " Son of 
David, have mercy on me." Raise no poor pre- 
sumptions of your own against the offers of his help. 
Strive to win an effectual part in his salvation. It 
was not because the world was so wise, and so able, 
and so deserving, that in the fulness of the ages he 
was manifested in the flesh, to teach it and die for 
it. It was because it was so ignorant, so convicted 
of helplessness, so lost in its offences. See that you 
refuse not him, who is coming in the name of the 
Lord. He may announce himself to you at first, as 
he did to the Jews, by a haggard prophet in the wil- 
derness, and a voice over the stream of repentance. 
But it is only that the solitary place may be glad at 
last, and that the land of divine promise may dis- 
close its peaceful fields on the other side of the 
flood. 
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THE ANNUAL THANKSGIVING. 

PROSPERITY UNDER THE REIGN OF WISDOM. 

AND JUDAH AND ISRAEL DWELT 8AFELT, EVERT MAN UNDER HIS 
TINE AND UNDER HIS FIG-THICK, FROM DAN EVEN TO BEER- 
SHEBA, ALL THE DATS OF SOLOMON. — 1 KingS iv. 25. 

I welcome another return of this Thanksgiving 
Day. I am glad that we celebrate again a festival 
that has so ancient and so sacred an origin, — a fes- 
tival that was restored by our forefathers in this New 
World, after having lain dormant in the Old for thou- 
sands of years, — a festival that skipped all Europe 
to come up on these far-distant shores, — a festival 
that was brought direct from the Hebrew common- 
wealth to be inserted ampng the observances of our 
own. It is a peculiar day, — belonging exclusively 
to our side of the sea. It is a day of praise for the 
goodness of Providence in the bounties of the year; 
and a day of family reunions and friendly circles, 
where those bounties are enjoyed in the midst of 
mutual congratulations. I welcome it, therefore, 
and bless it, in the name of our sacred institutions 
and of our domestic charities, — for religion's sake 
and for love's sake. It was a State day among us 
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from the earliest times. It has gradually become a 
national day. They are celebrating it in Louisiana 
now, as we are celebrating it here. On this oc- 
casion, then, it is natural to seek my text in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew people, from whom we have 
received this devout, but cheerful usage ; and the 
words that I have read will be found sufficiently in 
point. " And Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every 
man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon." From 
Dan to Beersheba included the whole length of the 
territory of Israel and Judah, from the northern to the 
southern border. It marked but a small extent of 
country. The distance from one to the other was 
scarcely so far as from our own city to its sister city 
of New York. This must appear almost incredibly 
short to us, who are accustomed to compute our 
spaces by thousands of miles ; who span the breadth 
of a continent ; who see new portions of our confed- 
eracy growing already on the shores of an ocean at 
the opposite side of the globe. But this is all that 
it was. The dimensions of the land from east to 
west were much narrower still. And yet this was 
the spot that has produced more effect upon the 
earth than all its millions of acres elsewhere. It 
was wide enough to be the theatre of the most won- 
derful events that have taken place in human his- 
tory ; wide enough to fill the nations with its holy 
glory. 

The thought and endeavor of our Puritan ances- 
tors was to bring their newly formed colonies into as 
close a resemblance as circumstances would permit 
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to the Jewish polity, — to the theocracy of that an- 
cient race. Their descendants soon began to oat- 
grow that. One might as soon think of reducing 
oar geography to the limits of Beersbeba and Dan, 
as of tying up within rituals of worn-out prescription 
the spirit of a people aspiring, if not destined, to 
place themselves in the front line of the world's im- 
provement. But although we have no ambition to 
go backward, and to shape ourselves after the Jewish 
or any other obsolete pattern, — though we have no 
belief that modern society is to take any of the bro- 
ken moulds of former civilization, — we often find it 
pleasant and instructive to trace the many resem- 
blances or contrasts that exist between the conquest 
of Canaan and the settlement of this New England 
coast ; between the law of Moses and our more 
advanced legislation ; between the condition of 
God's chosen people at any particular time, and 
that of the tribes of our own Israel, who may be a 
chosen people also. 

We are led, however, to-day, but to a single point 
of this resemblance ; and it is that which the text 
describes. It presents to us a perfect picture of a 
peaceful and prosperous commonwealth. Let us 
stop and look at it. It is painted with few touches, 
but they are all full of expression. We have before 
our eyes a fruitful land. Cities, of different but 
united tribes, shine at a distance. Quiet fields re- 
pose between. Families are grouped here and tjiere 
under the shadow of the leaves and the wealth of the 
fruit. And over all spreads the rule of the prince, 
whose name has been but another name for wisdom 
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over the eastern and western world. This descrip- 
tion is, in many respects, applicable to our own pub- 
lic state. We may transfer the scene that it opens, 
with such changes as our sterner climate requires, to 
our own shores. And then the condition of that old 
people, as it is here portrayed, and as it stood but for 
a short time, may employ our thoughts advanta- 
geously,— reminding us at the same time of those 
rich blessings which call for the most fervid thanks- 
giving, and of those perils which call for the most 
faithful vigilance. They were perils that so pressed 
upon the chosen tribes as soon to darken their glory, 
divide their strength, destroy their peace, dethrone 
their liberty, and give over those fair plains to neg- 
lect and the spoiler. The text invites us to draw a 
parallel between the Hebrew commonwealth, at this 
highest point it ever reached of growth and refine- 
ment, and our own favored country. 

1. First, then, it enjoyed the most perfect political 
independence. It had raised itself so high above the 
surrounding nations, to which one after another it had 
in former days paid tribute, and by which it had been 
cruelly oppressed, that it had no longer any thing to 
fear from their hostility or rivalry. With the foreign 
kingdoms that lay farther off, it stood on terms of 
an honored equality. Within its own borders, the 
Canaanites lay wholly subdued ; now become but 
the broken remains of a proud race, that had either 
been driven away to found other colonies, or fallen 
under the yoke of the conqueror. It was in itself an 
empire ; compact at home, respected abroad. Its 
commerce spread its sail to all the winds, and ex- 
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tended its traffic as far as the Spanish coast and the 
pillars of Hercules. It was indeed young to be so 
distinguished; young, even as we account youth. 
For it was under the sceptre of only the third of its 
kings ; and we may reckon as nothing those ages of 
anarchy, barbarism, and subjection, which had lain 
in such a long tract of barren disorder upon the land. 
The shepherd David bad set up its first true throne, 
and established it in something like dominion. He 
took from the enemy the very city that afterwards 
became bis capital, and that under the name of Je- 
rusalem obtained all over the world so sacred a re- 
nown. But the nation was already in advance of 
many an older civilization, as it stood forth in its 
youthful liberty. It was independent of the customs 
of others, as well as of their dictation ; for it was a 
peculiar people. It was independent of the teaching 
of others ; for it was divinely instructed. It had the 
writings of its great lawgiver, and the schools of its 
holy prophets. It had the Psalms of its royal min- 
strel, unrivalled yet, and tuning the devotions of all 
succeeding times. It had in its magnificent sover- 
eign the learning and the wisdom that drew "the 
queen of the South " to hear them, and that have 
bequeathed their fragments as well as their fame to 
the four quarters of the globe. Thus was it, as a 
single and sovereign power ; unawed by the proud- 
est, unsurpassed by the most enterprising ; its rulers 
from the midst of it, and its competency within 
itself. 

2. We have now to regard it in another point of 
view. Though one, it was composed of several well- 
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defined parts* It was a confederacy of states, own* 
ing a common chief. Twelve tribes, named after 
twelve brothers, were reminded by that very circum- 
stance of the spirit of fraternity which they should 
cherish towards each other. "Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely." For they dwelt together; united, 
though within their several bounds. Those two 
names expressed the whole number of the states! 
and mentioned as they are, thus in connection, they 
imply the closeness of the union that existed between 
them. Sprung from the same stock, speaking the 
same language, moulded by the same institutions, 
separated from the rest of mankind by an ocean of 
differences, how should they not be drawn into the 
most endeared amity among themselves? Why 
should they not render mutual assistances, and con* 
suit for the promotion of the general weal ? Why 
should not he who " dwelt at the haven of the sea," 
and he who tilled the interval land by the river's 
side, and he who cut his house from the woody hills, 
conspire in strengthening and adorning the common 
inheritance ? And they did so at the time of which 
the text speaks, " all the days of Solomon." Hence 
the blessing that rested so largely upon them, — the 
blessing upon concert and brotherhood. 

3. The third particular that calls for our notice in 
this pleasant scene is the safety, the content, the en- 
joyment, of each individual citizen, — protected in 
his rights, and surrounded with the bounties which 
his industry had gathered, or which fortune, without 
any effort of his own, had bequeathed to him. " Every 
man under his vine and fig-tree." Here, after all, is 
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the test of a truly flourishing state; what is done 
for the private person, and what his opportunities 
are, in point of civilization and enjoyment. For 
such persons is the state appointed, and not they 
for the state. The improvement and happiness of 
its members must be its leading aim. What is it 
that a kingdom or a republic is formidable to its 
neighbors, if it is unjust to its own sons? What, 
that it is splendid before the eyes of the world, if it 
is miserable at home ? What is its independence of 
foreigners, if a yoke of ignorance and disadvantage is 
laid upon its children ? What is its union, if it leads 
to no endearment; if it does not offer something to 
love his country for to its poorest inhabitant ; if it con* 
certs no plans of good, that reach down to embrace 
the lowliest condition ; and if it cares not to bind 
the heart of the simplest cultivator of the ground to 
the soil on which he labors ? " Every man under his 
vine and fig-tree." Not that every one can be a pro- 
prietor. Not that every one can be sure to find even 
shelter and rest Not that every one can be happy, 
though the fruits were ever so plentiful, any more 
than there can be sunshine every day in the year, or 
than any vine or tree can be always a desirable place 
to sit under. There must be great inequalities of 
condition, as there are of talent, application, and 
character. If it were possible to level them all to- 
day, you would not only make it a level of degrada- 
tion and deadness, but you would find to-morrow 
the valley sinking down again into damp hollows, 
and the hill lifting its cheerful steeps to the sky. 
There will always be, under every social form that 
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can be conceived of, the helpless, the witless, the un- 
fortunate; those whose pleasures are stinted, and 
their tasks many ; who are compelled to unwelcome 
toil and subordinate allotments* But they who fly 
out against the very existence of such an inequality, 
instead of endeavoring in all the ways that an en- 
lightened benevolence can suggest to diminish the 
cruelty of its pressure, are like one who should take it 
resentfully that all are not healthy, instead of doing 
his best to relieve the sick ; or like one who would 
tear down a noble edifice, because it does not inclose 
more than any roof can cover, and take in every 
thing that is out of doors. And meanwhile the good 
God, who has thickly sown the social world, whieh he 
has ordained, with work and care and unequal adven- 
tures, has filled it also with mysterious compensa- 
tions. He fits the mind to its necessity, and lifts 
it above necessity. He suits the palate to the cup, 
of which he sweetens the bitterness. He sends con- 
tentments and resignations where he has denied suc- 
cess. The phrase in the text, u Every man under 
his vine and fig-tree," seems, from its frequent repe- 
tition in the Hebrew Scriptures, to have been pro- 
verbial with that people for denoting great personal 
prosperity as connected with the public welfare. 
The old historian who here speaks records that pros- 
perity as universal, so (ar as the imperfection of 
human things permits. Of that we also, at the pres- 
ent day and on this very day, make glad mention. 
Rightfully done in both instances. It is a worthy 
occasion of gratitude, when the fields yield their 
meat, as they have done this year and all the years 
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that we remember. But in those same Scriptures 
there stands written a lesson which even that old 
historian might possibly have read, — which we have 
read often, — and of which every obedient soul learns 
at least a little. It is this : " Although the fig-tree 
should not blossom, neither fruit be in the vines," 
yet the spirit may " rejoice in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of its salvation." 

4. There is one more occasion of thanksgiving, 
that is brought peculiarly nigh to us on this anni- 
versary. It is our gathering into families ; and the 
favor which it has pleased the Divine Providence to 
show to our domestic relations and comforts. This 
is eminently a festival of the household. It is a day 
of unusual gladness around many a fireside. It is a 
season of the social affections here in New England, 
when the absent and far distant not unfrequently 
turn their steps back to the old homestead again. 
It is a harvest-home, where the song is not so 
much for the products of the ground that have been 
stored in the garner, as for objects of love that are 
ever growing in the heart ; for the sheaves of living 
beings, bound about with earlier and later attach- 
ments ; for the vine, of which the Psalmist so beau- 
tifully speaks, " within the sides of thy house, and 
the olive-plants round about thy table"; for the 
fresh buds, in whose innocent bosoms it is always 
spring-time ; and for the shocks of corn that are 
fully ripe, but not yet gathered in. There is nothing, 
indeed, of so tender a kind expressly mentioned in 
the description upon which this discourse is founded. 
But it is so plainly implied, that it may fairly be in- 
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troduced as belonging to the picture. Between that 
solitary person and the munificent Nature that min- 
istered to his outward wants, must have been those 
objects of regard who shared it with him. For he 
was not solitary, though his figure is here singly pre- 
sented. You may be sure that the dwellings he had 
built were not far off from the trees he had planted. 
And whether they rose with some pretension, or 
nestled in an obscure place, it was all one. They 
were protected by the same laws. They were blessed 
by the same bounty. They were hallowed by the 
same affections. There he had his retreat from the 
wear of the world. Thither he carried, in order to 
enjoy them more fully, the fruits of his success. 
And when he kept "the feast of ingathering that 
was in the end of the year," he was surrounded by 
those who made all his years sweet 

Such was the happy position of Jacob's united 
states during the reign of the third of their kings. 
Though hardly even the third who could be truly 
called so, be was the last that ruled over their asso- 
ciated people. Irreligion first made its inroads. The 
service of the Lord was neglected or defiled. The 
customs of the heathen were adopted. The na- 
tions that could not withstand their arras inflicted 
upon them their superstitions, and so were avenged 
for their overthrow. Then came the insolence of 
despotic sway. Oppression provoked resistance. 
Ten tribes revolted, and two adhered. The bond 
of political brotherhood was cut through by the 
sword ; and Judah and Israel, so prosperous together, 
fell wretchedly apart, and became rivals and foes. 
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Where was now their independence? * They were 
intriguing at foreign courts, and seeking disastrous 
alliances — so unlike their own — with the North 
and the South. Where was their peace ? It was 
sacrificed in civil strife, — that most monstrous of 
iniquities, and mother of sorrows. Where was their 
glory ? It was all extinguished, except that which 
burnt in the lamps of the sanctuary, and glowed 
upon the lips of prophets and holy men. Where 
was their abundance ? It flowed away among their 
divisions and their sins. The fig ripened for the 
invader. The wine-press was dabbled with blood. 

What a frightful contrast have I here drawn to 
the fair scene which the text depicts! What a 
warning does it exhibit against disunion, — which 
seems but another word for dissolution, death ! 
What a warning against the selfish passions that 
lead on to so irreparable a mischief! and what a 
warning against the abuses that may make it all 
but inevitable! When the spirit of discord is let 
loose among brother states, they cannot, like other 
brothers, go far asunder, and, if they may not meet 
in peace, will not meet at all ; but they must stand 
upon their own borders. And when that desolat- 
ing spirit has done its worst, it will leave nothing 
desirable for them behind it. Their might, which 
lies in their concord, will be broken. Their pros- 
perity, which is the result of agreeing forces, will fly 
in pieces. Their sceptre, which is nothing but as 
it is one, will depart. 

This happy country corresponds with the repre- 
sentation which the text has drawn with such a 
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simple beauty. I have traced the several respects in 
which such a correspondence is found* It is free, 
and united, and strong ; honored in its ancestry, and 
proud of its sons ; full of the bounty of a kind Provi- 
dence, and full of the enterprise and talent that 
create resources ; offering to every citizen the benefit 
of equal laws and the shield of the same protection, 
and making the family hearth a dear and a sacied 
place. And so it will remain " all the days of Solo- 
mon " ; all the days that Wisdom bears rule. For 
it is not dependent on the life and doings of any 
individual, let him be the wisest or the most 
unwise of the children of men. Its political son 
of David is not a person, but a principle. And 
while that principle, wisdom, keeps the ascendency 
over it, it will be safe ; it will be blessed of the 
Lord. It is so situated that it can have no formida- 
ble adversary but itself. Its own intelligence and 
good character, if they are allowed to last, will be 
entirely adequate to its defence. Upon its own 
wisdom, — for I would repeat again and again that 
good word, which expresses something more than 
a mere general intelligence and moral worth, — 
upon its own wisdom, which I would reverently 
trace upward towards a Divine Source, it must rest 
for its greatness, its tranquillity, its existence. This 
is the peculiar position in which the God of its 
fathers has placed it In the Old World there are 
governments that lie within the immediate influence 
of those that are mightier than they. Only a stream 
or a mountain range divides them from those who 
may be roused any day into acts of aggression. They 
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are mixed up with the conflicts of clashing claims. 
They tremble at every quivering of what is called 
the balance of power. However admirably con- 
ducted, and however true they may be to the right, 
they may at any moment hear the alarm of battle 
at their gates. They may be overwhelmed by supe- 
rior numbers. They may be distributed by an in- 
iquitous partition, and even blotted out by a wicked 
process from the map of the nations. But it is not 
so with us. We cannot fall, unless by our own 
folly and corruption and an act of self-slaughter. 
And God keep us from that ! May the oversbining 
and all-directing Heaven, that brought the fathers of 
our commonwealth to these coasts, and spread them 
beyond the mountains, and guided them in council, 
and covered them in fight, preserve the children 
from ruining their birthright! But we will not an- 
ticipate such an immense calamity for us and for 
mankind. We will not even imagine such an issue 
for the brightest and bravest of human experi- 
ments. It is Thanksgiving day, and should be de- 
voted wholly to gratitude. It should be festive, and 
not foreboding. We would acknowledge the Divine 
goodness in the present and the past, and commit 
the future to the same sovereign care. Ever may 
Judah and Israel dwell safely ! But whatever may be 
appointed to them, in their distant generations, may 
there be such a heart in us, — within our limited 
sight and portion, — that we shall evermore bless 
Him, who gives us the privileges of civil and social 
order, who follows the vast round of the year with 
his benediction, and befriends the small circles of 
our homes and days. 



SERMON XXX. 



SUNDAY AFTER THANKSGIVING. 

THE WONDERFUL WORKS OF GOD'S GOODNESS. 

O THAT MBIT WOULD PRAISE THB LORD FOR HIS GOODKK88, AKD 
FOR HIS WONDERFUL WORKS TO THS CHILDREN OF MRU ! — 

Psalm cvii. 8, 15, 21, 31. 

The earnestness with which the Psalmist repeats 
again and again this benevolent wish, — as devout 
as it is benevolent, and expressive of the gratitude 
that it invokes, — implies that men are remiss in 
paying their thanks to the Supreme Benefactor, and 
that they have need to be urged to the performance 
of that cheering duty. Filled himself with a sense 
of the Divine goodness, he would fain have all 
the world join in bis ascription of praise. But his 
language seems to sigh while it rejoices. It begins 
with an exclamation as of pain. We cannot help 
thinking that he mistrusts the coming of the feeling 
which he would inspire, and that he is gently chid- 
ing with the insensibility of mankind. Doubtless 
be had reason to do so. Not that the human heart 
is naturally disinclined to acknowledge God in his 
benefits, but because it is so easily led to forget him 
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altogether in the multitude of its cares and pleas- 
ures ; and because it knows that it can never esti- 
mate fully the number and extent of his mercies; 
and because it is so apt to misunderstand the truest 
occasions of thankfulness, and so not pay its tribute 
aright 

Each of these circumstances is deserving of our 
consideration. First, that we do not "praise the 
Lord for his goodness " as we ought, because we are 
heedless ; not remembering him in his benefits, be- 
cause we remember him in nothing. The neglect 
is only a part of a general deficiency in our relig- 
ious sentiments. We are too anxious, or too much 
occupied. We are so taken up with the good gifts 
of life, as mere means of enjoyment, that we have 
little disposition to mingle them with devout ac- 
knowledgments to Him who bestows them all. Or + 
else, unhappy in the midst of them and indifferent 
to the best of them, vexed at their discounts or 
afraid for their loss, we feel the disturbances of our 
own thoughts shaking all the foundations of com- 
fort, and we allow a single affliction to cloud a whole 
heaven of grace, and we deny that there is any thing 
worthy of very fervent expressions of thanks in the 
favors of so distracted a lot 

Again, we do not " praise the Lord for his good-; 
ness " as we ought, because we do not know how 
to address ourselves to the task of celebrating it 
Our meditation is lost in the boundlessness of it. 
Where to begin and where to end we know not 
When we would, we are unable* It is too " mighty 
a mercy, when the circles of heaven are bowed 
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down to wrap us in a bosom of care and nourish- 
ment, and the wisdom of God is daily busied to 
serve his mercy, as his mercy serves our necessi- 
ties." * The diffident mind asks what it can render, 
and how it shall bring it, and accounts its ascrip- 
tions as nothing. As indeed it well might, if it 
were thinking to render any thing commensurate to 
what it has received, or to add to any thing but to 
its own affections. It can utter itself but in the 
most imperfect measures, of which the outward dis- 
play is the least part. " It will be easily pardoned 
us," says the splendid preacher whose words I have 
just borrowed, " if we should be like persons that 
admire much, and say but little ; and indeed we can 
best confess the glories of the Lord by dazzled eyes, 
and a stammering tongue, and a heart overcharged 
with the miracles of this infinity. For so, those 
little drops that run over, though they be not much 
in themselves, yet they tell that the vessel was full, 
and could express the greatness of the shower no 
otherwise but by spilling, and inartificial expressions 
and runnings over." 

And again, " his wonderful works to the children 
of men " are not rehearsed as they should be, be- 
cause we do not recognize them where they are most 
really displayed. We mistake their nature; and so 
when they are present we do not observe them ; and 
when nothing is present but the feeding of a full 
sense, or the triumph of a proud will, or the prepon- 
derance of brute power, we inaugurate our selfish- 
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ness ; we make priestesses of our passions ; we con- 
found our greediness or ambition or revenge with a 
true thank-offering to Heaven. How often in the 
Old World, after some dreadful battle in wbicb hu- 
manity gained nothing, and did nothing but bleed, 
have the cathedral aisles rocked with Te Deums ; 
the same trumpets pretending to worship that had 
sounded the charge ; the same feelings inspiring the 
worship that had animated the fight; and the bodies 
of slain men piled up within the very sight, perhaps, 
of the consecrated windows ! This was an extraor- 
dinary abuse, you may say ; — and it was so. But 
there is much of the same error at work in less re- 
markable forms. We still imagine often that we are 
giving thanks, when we are only blessing ourselves 
for success or indulgence. Our rejoicing is not in the 
Eternal' Providence. Our returns are not to Him. 
We set our regards in the wrong direction. We put 
our passing interests, and the gratification of our 
immediate wish, in the place of the most that God 
can do for us. We exalt our conceit and presump- 
tion, and call it gratitude. We praise accidents, and 
fancy that we are praising the Most High. We will 
see his wonders only in striking results and unfire- 
quent occurrences. Our hearts are not open, till a 
stranger is before their doors. We can be grateful 
but on occasions of distant interval, while our whole 
being is one unbroken occasion, and the universe 
shines round us a perpetual miracle, and the varied 
love of the General Father is every moment as un- 
ceasing as it is every moment unlike. We are moved 
more by the merest chances of time, than by the per- 
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manent laws that have been established for our well- 
being and the steady provisions of an infinite bounty. 
We stand awaiting some signal rescue or munifi- 
cence, when every hour is a deliverance from the 
adversaries of our life, and every day is a crown of 
opportunities. We are demanding something great 
enough to excite our thankful attention, when, be- 
hold ! the smallest boon is more than we could es- 
tablish a claim for, and the smallest objects of our 
contemplation infold gracious mysteries, and reflect 
a whole circle of love and wisdom. The reason 
that we have no more gratitude is that we have no 
more fidelity ; — that we are no more true to our 
powers of discernment, means of improvement, and 
sources of joy; to the capacities of every upright 
heart, and the privileges of the meanest condition. 

In the Psalm from which the text is taken, the 
sacred poet describes under four distinct figures the 
loving-kindness, of which he would impress the 
memory upon the minds of his people. In each of 
these, he probably had reference to the situation of 
his countrymen in former times, and to the manner 
in which they had been redeemed from hardships ; 
but yet they may be regarded as so many pictures of 
the heavenly interposition in behalf of needy men. 
He first brings before us the form of a perplexed 
traveller, whose way, which he has lost, lies through 
a wilderness. No sign of human habitation is near. 
No hospitable light streams towards him from ever 
so far. No sound of man's contriving, or of those 
animals that mark the neighborhood of man, can be 
caught by his most eager listening. He is hungry, 
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and what shall feed him in that wild place ? He is 
thirsty, and there is no stream at hand. His heart 
is growing as faint as his limbs are ; when he be- 
thinks himself to call upon that Guide, whose pres- 
ence is in the solitude and whose step is in the path- 
less waste ; and immediately his course is directed, 
his strength is renewed, his spirit revives, his journey 
is prosperously ended, the dreary prospect of sands 
and thickets is exchanged for the friendly roofs of a 
city of refuge. 

The scene is now altered from the long tract of 
unknown ground, and the too boundless expanse of 
the sky, to the confinement of a dungeon. Instead 
of a man lost amidst too great a liberty, not know- 
ing which way to turn, and foot-sore with his wan- 
derings already, we have before us a chained prison- 
er, who can scarcely shift his painful position from 
side to side. He does not even stand in the erect 
posture of his race, nor is he able to fix his eyes 
upon the heavens that are the shining canopy of 
the world ; but he sits in darkness and a deathly 
shadow, "bound" — as the beautiful phrase of the 
Scripture runs — "in affliction and iron." He 
would envy any fatigue of strained limbs, the ability 
to be astray, the chance to be covered up by the free 
winds with the movable columns of the desert. But 
he sees no means of release, no prospect of transfer, 
but from his narrow cell to a narrower one yet. 
Then he remembers that Holy Power, whose it is to 
enlarge as well as to narrow, and who giveth deliv- 
erance to the captive ; and at once the prison-walls 
vanish, the fetters drop from him, he is restored to 
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the cheerful sunlight and the freedom of action and 
the society of bis kind.* 

We are next introduced to another kind of apart- 
ment, spacious it may well be and richly provided, 
but still, with ever so much splendor, only a different 
jail. There lies in it a pining invalid. His bonds 
are maladies, — that hold him fast though nothing 
but the loosest and lightest garments may be wrapped 
around him. While he is shut up there, from the 
light perhaps, from the open world certainly, he is on 
the rack, as well as in confinement. Pain is added 
to disability. There is a sick loathing of every usual 
recreation, and of the delicacies that are the farthest 
brought He, too, is under sentence of death ; — not 
by an outward decree, but by an inward warning. 
He feels his vital powers decaying. His flesh fails, 
and his heart also. In spite of remedies he is grow- 
ing worse. The help of men is exhausted. No- 
where else is the impotence of the most they can do 
more affectingly displayed. Their science can work 
nothing. Their learning can teach nothing. Their 
accounts of what the well and strong are doing in- 
terest him not at all. Their silver and gold can pay 
no ransom for him. Then he lifts up his eyes from 
that uneasy couch, and prays to Him, in whose hand 
is the breath of every creature, who smiteth and 
maketh whole, and can bring back the spirit from 
the very gates of the grave ; — and while he is yet 
speaking, the fever-flame goes down, the wasting 
distemper is arrested, the sore hurts receive balm, 
the sinking languor is strangely refreshed, and he 
shall rise and walk and return again to the pleasant 
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places that were on the point of beholding him no 
more for ever. 

Once more the scene is shifted. There is a storm 
at sea. A ship is tossed upon the waves, " mount- 
ing up to the heavens, and going down again to the 
depths." The rudest spot upon the earth's firm sur- 
face would seem a blessed retreat from that vessel's 
pitching deck and the curl of the foaming waters. 
But no such spot is in sight, or it is in sight only as 
a new and chief peril, as she is driven to founder 
upon it. We are near enough to see the mariner in 
this hour of terror. He reels with the staggering 
plank that bears him. He is bewildered with the 
dash of the ceaseless surges. He has no further re- 
sources to apply. There is no further counsel to 
give or take. He has abandoned all struggle with 
the tempest Now come the thoughts of home upon 
his heart, — the home that he shall not see again, — 
where the blast that is so merciless to him is only 
whirling a few leaves from the widowed trees, or 
moaning in the safe chimney, and where his 
friends are celebrating their Thanksgiving, perhaps, 
for the fruit of the innocent and sweet fields which 
was gathered in at its season. Upon this thought, 
connected with the best sympathies of his nature 
and blessings of his life, rises his devotion ; and he 
implores the aid of " the Lord on high, mightier than 
the noise of many waters," " who bindeth the deep 
in a garment" and "gathereth the wind in his fists," 
and "who alone treadeth upon the waves of the 
sea " ; and instantly the wind changes or lulls, and 
the turbid skies brighten again with the sun, and the 
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ocean falls back into repose. So is the storm a 
calm, and he who was beaten with it is brought in 
safety " to bis desired haven." 

In recounting these instances of the Divine mercy, 
the Psalmist has certainly selected them well. They 
are full of interest. Tbey leave a strong impression 
upon our sensibility. They are fitted to represent 
all those examples of deliverance which are often 
vouchsafed, and which challenge in a peculiar man- 
lier the admiring gratitude of those who are permit- 
ted to witness them. But we perceive that they are 
all of one class. They all look to some extraordi- 
nary exhibition of the saving might of the Most 
High. They are therefore every way short of inspir- 
ing that thankfulness which should be the continued 
offering of the soul to God. They are indeed " won- 
derful works ." But if we acknowledge no others, 
we might as well spare our acknowledgment of 
these. If we await such as these, we shall soon be 
capable of appreciating none. Cases of visible and 
imminent peril are always rare. A long life will 
often stand in no need of rescue from such. Look 
back on those that have just been mentioned. But 
few have found themselves in the situation of the 
fainting traveller in search of his way. Few have 
been compelled or have chosen to expose themselves 
to such a risk. As for the second example, the 
preacher might address many and many a crowded 
assembly, in any part of the world, without finding 
one person who had felt chains upon his wrists, and 
sat in undeserved captivity, abandoned of all com- 
panionship, and trembling for his life. Sickuess, on 
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the other hand, we must admit, is a common visit- 
ant, and sickness of the most alarming and fatal 
character no unfrequent one. And yet it is almost 
a singularity, compared with comfortable health, 
and the answer, " I am well," to friendly inquiries. 
There are many who have spent the greater part of 
the years that can possibly be assigned to them, -and 
in the midst of the constant exposures by which all 
are beset, without having been once invaded by any 
prostrating disease, without having been for a single 
hour apprehensive that the last hour could not be far 
oft They have never known, except by watching 
and conversing with others, or placing themselves 
in positions not their own, what it is to feel an issue 
of blood stanched in their arteries, and a consuming 
pest driven out from the organs of life, and an immi- 
nent dread of being taken away in the midst of their 
days lifted off from the heart - When we come to the 
last succor that was named, — that amidst the hor- 
rors of shipwreck, — we approach deliverances that 
are specially interesting to us, as dwellers by the sea- 
side, at a dangerous point of an extended coast. 
.We have talked with those who had narrow escapes. 
We have been alarmed for the safety of nearest 
friends. When we are awaked at night by the roar 
of the storm, we can scarcely sleep again till we 
have given a good wish for those who are out upon 
the dark waves, and driving before the fury of the 
weather, and who, like Paul and his companions 
near the island of Melita, can do little else than 
"long for the day." At the same time, what a 
small proportion of people, even among ourselves, 
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have ever undergone any personal hazard of this 
kind, — have ever been likely to be swallowed up in 
that treacherous highway, whose dust is the salt 
spray and its pavement thousands of fathoms down ! 
How many have never even been placed, in the clear 
noon of one tranquil day, where nothing was to be 
seen but the waters that are above the firmament 
bending to meet the waters that are below it! I 
have been told of learned men in the elder continent 
who, at threescore and ten years, had never made a 
journey so far as to look upon the broad ocean ; and, 
though they wrote the history of human improve- 
ment, had never laid their eyes on the bravest inven- 
tion of human enterprise, — a ship. 

We should have to make similar abatements and 
allowances as to any other of those uncommon de- 
mands on our thanksgiving, which are the most 
striking to the most common minds. And when we 
have made all these, there is another set of excep- 
tions that claims equal consideration. They re- 
mind us, and how truly, that such occasions as have 
been alluded to are not only seldom experienced, but 
are in the highest degree doubtful as to their result;, 
the issue being for the most part deadly, and not 
gracious. The bones of the poor traveller are found 
in some unknown spot, or never found. The loaded 
captive is left to his fate. The diseased man sinks 
away from a bad state to a worse, till the grave is 
friendly enough to open its last refuge from weari- 
ness and distress. The shattered vessel goes down 
in the gale, and the sailor's cry of entreaty or despair 
is drowned in the hollow gust, as if none regarded it 
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What, then, is the doctrine in which the reflections 
of this discourse centre ? It is, that we should not 
found our praises of the Lord on things that are pre* 
carious in their event, and far apart in their occur- 
rence. It is, that we should look for his " wonderful 
works " in those that are most constant. The re- 
joicing that is in the Eternal Father should partake 
of the permanency of the object to which it refers. 
It should be no more suspended than are his boun- 
ties. We should think more of our continual pres- 
ervation than of a fortunate escape, — more of the 
benefits that millions partake of with us, than of 
those by which we may be for a moment distin- 
guished, — more of the merciful laws of our being, 
than of its transient incidents, — more of the great 
truth that a Parental Providence reigns, than of any 
fact that may seem to illustrate its singular interfer- 
ences. Life is full of opportunities, none the less 
liberal because we may have abused and lost them. 
Nature is full of loveliness and splendor, and none the 
less certainly because with a deadened heart we may 
refuse to discern them. Religion is sown as thick 
with benignant signs for us, as the earth is with its 
seeds and the sky with its constellations. The spirit, 
then, of the contemplative man should be filled with 
the love of the Being that fills all in all. The suc- 
cession of our years should be one Thanksgiving 
Day. We are all travellers towards an unknown 
country. We are all " prisoners of hope." We are 
all touched with the sign of death. We are all 
tossed upon the floods of an unstable fortune. But 
we are directed, we are loosed, we are healed, we 
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are saved, — not here and there, not now and then, — 
bat by the appliances of an inexhaustible compas- 
sion. It is vainness and mockery to speak of prais- 
ing God if we can ever leave off praising. Certain- 
ly, the opportunity never creates the disposition. It 
only gives room to exercise it where it already exists* 
The occasion of striking a noble blow for the right 
does not make a man brave ; and the occasion of 
rendering thanks to God does not make a man 
grateful. No faithful heart will hang dependent on 
contingencies. It can see outward prosperities 
wither with a better trust than others see them 
spring. It can glean up more satisfactions from 
blighted spots, than others can cut from whole 
" fields of offerings." The blessing must abide 
within ; and if it is there, it is everlasting. 



SERMON XXXI. 



COLD. 



AHA, I AH WARM, I HAVE SEEK THE FIRE. — Isaiah xllV. 16. 

This is an expression of that natural joy which 
will escape from one in some way or other, when 
from a comfortless apartment, or from the frosty 
street, or from some wintry office of obligation, he 
sees the shining of his own hearth. His look will 
utter it, though he may say nothing ; his actions 
will represent it, though his chilled fingers may be 
unable to write it down. " Aha, I am warm, I have 
seen the fire." If it could be introduced thus with 
an exclamation in the land of Judea, that mild land, 
it should certainly be repeated in this stern climate 
with a deep feeling of relief and thankfulness. The 
household gods of ancient Italy were set up about 
the fireplace of each dwelling, as about a sacred spot, 
deserving to be surrounded with the images of a di- 
vine protection ; and even now, all over the world, 
altar and hearth are but another phrase for home. 

After weather of unusual severity, I propose to 
introduce among our religious reflections what must 
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have been much in the every-day thoughts of as all, 
and to speak of the cold. Who can stand before 
it ? asks the Psalmist, — " before His cold " ? God 
sends it He gives it its sharp edge and its piercing 
darts, who has kindled the flames of the sun ; and 
he has filled the earth with materials, and the mind 
of man with resources, to repel and overcome it. 
He is the same Sovereign Wisdom and Goodness 
in this as in every other part of his works. And yet 
we must confess that it is one of his unwelcome 
ministers. We cannot but regard it as among the 
greatest of what we call the natural enemies of man. 
It locks up the bountiful earth, stripping off its 
beauty and putting to silence its sweet sounds. It 
searches the bones, as it were to the marrow, with 
shivering discomforts; and, if allowed to do its whole 
work, would cast all the energies of frame and spirit 
u into a dead sleep." " Who can stand before it ? " 
If the intense air that sometimes lies so still around 
us should be stirred into violent motion, — if it 
should be as active as it is keen, — no flesh exposed 
to it could resist its icy force. It is an enemy, then, 
as we are full ready enough to regard it ; but, like 
all the rest of what we account so in the natural 
world, subservient to high purposes in the holy prov- 
idence of the Lord. It is of vast use in the great 
economy of the world. It torments many with its 
long deprivations ; it kills some by its sudden cruel- 
ties ; but it is of indispensable service in the action of 
those general laws which govern the whole. It calls 
out means and appliances that would else never have 
been thought of. It braces the strength that would 
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otherwise languish. It summons up a vigor in the 
physical, the moral, the intellectual man, which, but 
for its annoying compulsion, would never have been 
attained. It is one of the means of renovating the 
world and the race, which it appears to threaten with 
the finger of death. 

Whatever may be the secondary causes of the 
cold, — and we are not greatly concerned to ascertain 
its secret nature and origin, — we know at least how 
to refer it to the great First Cause. We know that, 
as the rain hath a Father, so " the hoar-frost of heav- 
en, He hath gendered it." So far as we and our ac- 
commodation are concerned, it is a relation only, and 
we judge of it but by comparisons. It is the mere 
privation of heat, according to its degrees, as dark- 
ness is nothing but the absence of light Our sen- 
sations are the measures of it These are perpet- 
ually varying with circumstances ; and it would be 
a long recital to make, if one should undertake to 
recount the many beneficent ways in which our feel- 
ings respecting it are brought to match kindly with 
our condition. A most learned divine of this city, 
who died almost a century and a quarter ago, speaks 
in one of his numerous books * thus cheeringly upon 
the subject which we have in hand. u In my warm 
study," he says, " from the billets of wood lying on 
a great fire, the sap forced out at the ends of them 
has frozen there, and been turned into ice, while the 
wood has been consuming. However, our cold is 
much moderated since the opening and clearing of 
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our woods ; and the winds do not blow roughly, as 
in the days of our fathers, when water, cast up into 
the air, would commonly be turned into ice before it 
came to the ground." Yet those M fathers " endured 
that rough wind without a complaint, for the sake of 
the hardy independence that it served to strengthen ; 
and the "warm study," upon which the famous 
scholar congratulated himself, will scarcely appear a 
desirable sitting-place to those who are accustomed 
to the improvements of our own day, under a sky 
far less inclement than in his. 

I beseech you, friends, not to cafry away from this 
anecdote merely the thought of a change in the tern* 
perature of the seasons, and much less a selfish 
exultation in the superior comforts of modern life. 
Reflect that a general provision of mercy is implied 
here. The loving kindness of God is inculcated 
here. " One might speak much, and yet fall short," 
of the various methods by which his Sovereign Prov- 
idence brings good out of this apparent evil, and 
manifests his merciful care in the midst of it, and 
brings up helps against the distresses that it occa- 
sions, and compensates for its ravage and incon- 
venience, and compels it to praise his name and ren- 
der service to his creatures. Let us leave, then, this 
direct consideration of it, and turn to the various in- 
strumentality by which its rigor is mitigated, and its 
power for mischief broken. The adversary, if we 
will name it so, has been sufficiently described. Let 
us look at the friendly powers by which it is resisted. 

" I am warm," says the speaker in the text So 
would .the ground say, if it had a tongue, while it 
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lies sheltered under the fleecy garments of dazzling 
whiteness, which the very cold has woven for it oat 
of the dark mists. It is not now to be reached by 
the blasts. They can only ruffle its coverlid, — the 
u snow like wool," — under which the germs of the 
spring and the hopes of the harvest are securely 
sleeping. " I am warm," say the beast and the bird 
of the frozen zone, as the one lies close in his furry 
coat or the locks of bis long hair, and the other is 
not afraid to cleave the inexorable sky with his breast 
of down. " I am warm," repeat the animals who 
are natives of our own temperate circle, as they take 
shelter in the hollow retreats which their industry 
has contrived, or make their way towards the more 
genial countries whither their instinct directs them. 
" I am warm," say the lake and the stream, while 
they are armed with the polished breastplate which 
has been forged for them, not among furnaces of 
glowing heat, but in " the magazines of the haiL" 
And here I cannot omit calling your attention to a 
remarkable fact in the freezing of water, which has 
nothing to surpass it in the surprising wisdom of its 
ordination, even if it has any perfect parallel in the 
whole economy of nature. We know it to be a 
general law of material substances, that they expand 
with the heat and contract with the cold. * The par- 
ticles of water are subjected to this rule, like all other 
particles of matter. But if this were allowed to hold 
on throughout, giving way to no exception, do but 
reflect what would be the consequences. The drops 
at the surface, as they were successively congealed, 
would sink. The process of freezing would begin at 
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the bottom. Layer after layer would thus be depos- 
ited, which no returning suns could penetrate to dis- 
solve ; and the most that the summer could do would 
be to wet the face of the flinty mass. The water* 
courses would be for ever stopped in their glad and 
wholesome flow ; and many a broad river would 
scarcely float a boat upon its plashy shallows. And 
now what has been done to avert such a calamity ? 
A new law has been instituted, in direct contra ven- 
tion of the old, to meet the exigency of the case. 
The water, precisely at the moment of congelation, 
breaks away into the line of an opposite decree. It 
expands and grows light. It refuses to descend. It 
rests fixed upon the top, an ornament and a defence. 
I know not how others may be affected by a view 
like this ; but it seems to me to call for an adoring 
acknowledgment of that all-pervading design, which 
thus supplies the wants of its creation by a special 
departure from its own method, as invariable in its 
action as the method itself. Think, if perchance you 
hear your water-pitcher snap in a frosty night, that 
it is an instance and illustration of that peculiar 
appointment, which keeps the fountains from becom- 
ing solid in their mountain urns, and gives to the 
water-brooks, which would else be panted after in 
vain by mfcn and beast, permission to run. 

" I am warm," says, in the last place, man ; he who 
commands the inferior creatures, he who makes a 
path for himself even over the deep, he who compels 
into his bond-service the substances and the elements 
of the world. He cuts down the trees, and makes 
them do him a kinder office by their blaze, than they 
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had done before by their shadow. And better than 
this ; he opens the dark treasures with which a gra- 
cious Providence has stored the lower parts of the 
earth ; and he finds them more precious than the 
u vein for the silver," than " the place of sapphires 
and dust of gold." The forests that grew before the 
flood are brought up to bless him from the pits of 
their strange burial. The hardened fragments of a 
former world are made to cherish and enliven him 
in his present residence upon the altered globe. He 
has " seen the fire." He provides from the materials 
of Nature's own supplying a remedy against its at- 
tacks ; and the relief is the more grateful for the suf- 
fering that went before it, and from contrast with the 
bitterness of the open air. 

We come now to the question, What are the feel- 
ings which the consideration of the cold and all its 
alleviating circumstances should impress upon the 
mind? They are briefly two, — thankfulness to- 
wards God, and sympathy with his suffering crea- 
tures. Begin with the first, for it belongs to the first 
and great commandment, — love to the Author of 
our being and the Bestower of all good. Be grateful, 
whenever the sensation of warmth and comfort is 
excited in you, amidst the dreariness and harshness 
of surrounding things ; grateful, not onfy for the 
immediate gratification, but that He has prepared 
this for you, who " gives you all things richly to en- 
joy," sometimes through the channel of your own 
endeavors and often without them, and who is ready 
to give you abundantly more than you know how to 
ask, if you will not despise his mercy as madly as 
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the obstinate despise his reproof. There is no small 
danger of losing sight of the Almighty Benefactor 
in partaking of his benefits. There is no small dan- 
ger of even turning those very benefits into a sort of 
idols that we substitute in his place. This was pre- 
cisely and literally the case with the person whom 
the prophet describes as speaking in the text. Con- 
sider him welL He was an idolater, an image-wor- 
shipper. He hewed him down cedars, and took the 
cypress and the oak and the ash which the rain of 
heaven had nourished. And out of this fuel he baked 
his bread, and roasted his meat, and warmed his 
limbs ; and from the residue of it carved out his god* 
We say at once that he was the most unreasonable 
of men, to make a stick, cut from the forest, at once 
bis accommodation and his homage, bis servant and 
his divinity. And we may say further ,that his fool- 
ish example has no imitators in the state of society 
in which we are so fortunate as to live. But it may 
be well to think of this last assertion again. It is 
true, that no one among us falls down to a statue. 
I could almost wish for some men that they did, 
that there might at least be something that they 
would venerate. But it is by no means tcue, that 
the disposition and character of that man are with- 
s out striking resemblances even among ourselves. 
On the contrary, they are in great multitudes ; they 
are of most frequent occurrence. You are like him, 
who transform your interest into your religion ; mak- 
ing a show of worship, when you are thinking only 
how to be warmed and fed. You, too, are like him, 
who shape your faith and your convenience out of 
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the same material ; making the concerns of the soul 
but part and parcel with common necessities. We 
are all like him, so far as we turn our comforts into 
our divinities. When we see God only in what he 
grants ; when we serve him but for what we may 
gain ; when we praise him but in favors and pros- 
perity, and fear him but in deprivations and pains 
and melancholy issues, — how far exalted are we 
above the ignorant hnd impious one, whom Isaiah 
rebukes ? Do we not stand convicted of a practical 
pantheism, which confounds the visible universe 
with its invisible Lord, and the poor fortunes of man 
with the Power who reigns over him and them ? 
Let us rejoice under our sheltering roofs, by our 
bright fires, among our daily supplies; but ascribe 
the glory to Him who bestowed and who spares 
them. The Christian heart should beware of setting 
their value too high. It should look upon them but 
as faint emblems of what is in reserve for righteous 
spirits. It should aspire after incorruptible mansions, 
and the cheer of an unfailing good, and the radiance 
of an undying glory. 

Finally, when we are " warm and have seen the 
• fire," it becomes us to remember those who are 
nipped with want and cold, in disconsolate apart- 
ments, or exposed abroad to the violence of the win- 
try weather. Fellow-feeling and charity are among 
the principal lessons of this hard season, and deserve 
to be made mention of in the closest connection 
with the acknowledgments that we owe to the 
Father of mercies. To enjoy selfishly is to enjoy 

impiously. When you see the cold tracing upon 

so 
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your window-panes the signs of its gathering might, 
or hear it uttering the wild sounds of its blasts, re- 
member the imperilled and the impoverished, with 
an earnest wish at least to do them good. " Pray 
that your flight be not in the winter/' said the com- 
passionate Saviour ; thinking the rigors of the sky "of 
consequence enough to be mentioned thus earnestly, 
even in connection with the sufferings of a siege and 
the perils of battle. He deprecated them, as able to 
aggravate the calamity of a nation's downfall. He 
thought of the mother and the infant ; of those who 
were feeble through age or sex or circumstances ; of 
those who were poor and could ill bear any new ex- 
posure, and those who had lived delicately in the 
homes from which they must be driven forth into 
exile; and hence his exclamation, " Not in the win- 
ter!" If easy duties are made laborious, and light 
burdens oppressive, and ready dispositions torpid, by 
the inclement season ; if they who sit at ease find 
some of their comforts abridged, arid they who have 
few troubles but of their own making find their 
feelings overcast, like the shortened days, with a 
double portion of darkness; if the best protected 
complain; — think of those who have to encounter 
at every disadvantage the stings of the air. Think 
of the destitute in their miserable dwellings ; of the 
sick, whose frames are shaken by the searching 
winds like the joints of a decayed house ; of the sea- 
man on his night-watch, amidst the numbing atmos- 
phere and the waters that seethe but freeze. The 
poor we have always with us, and whenever we will 
we can do them good. But our will is not apt to be 
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as strong as their necessity ; and we are all too nigh 
forgetting the words of the Master, that what we do 
to the suffering we do to him. The thickening ice 
and the drifts of the snow should remind us of the 
many whose wants and afflictions are now greatly 
increased. Do not be pitiless, like the winter's sky. 
Do not let your affections contract, like stubborn 
metals, under the winter's cold. Remember the 
hungry, at your plentiful tables. Remember the 
sick, upon your easy beds. Remember the shivering, 
in your summer-warm parlors. . Help to defend 
those, who are pierced by the sharp winds from 
which you are sheltered. Help to supply those, who 
are pining in utter want of the comforts with which 
you are full. " Turn not thy face from the poor, and 
then the face of the Lord shall not be turned away 
from thee." 
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SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 

CHRIST AND THE TEAR. 
TEACH U8 WHAT WE SHALL DO UNTO THE CHILD THAT SHALL BB 

bobn. — Judges xiii. 8. 

The occasion on which we are now assembled 
finds us between two birthdays. In the middle of 
the past week was celebrated the birth of Christ the 
Saviour ; and in the middle of the next will be cele- 
brated, if without religious ceremonies yet not with- 
out many memories and hopes and vows closely 
connected with religion, the birth of the New Year. 
Standing, as we do, thus half way from each, — the 
Christmas anthem but just dying away, and the note 
of preparation for another date of the months pre- 
paring to sound, — we are naturally led to join them 
together in our thoughts. As we look back upon 
one that is so lately past, and forward to the other 
that is so soon to come, we cannot help feeling that 
they are joined by some real bond, and not merely 
in imagination. And the feeling is justified by the 
fact The two anniversaries are brought into union 
before our minds, not by any forced constructions, 
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and not by an accidental nearness in point of time ; 
but by the influence of sentiments that flow of their 
own accord from each to the other, and by an actual 
alliance in the world of nature and history, as well 
as of meditation. 

How can our subject be better introduced, then, 
than by taking a glance at the relations that exist 
between them ? The first and chief of these may be 
found in the season at which we have now arrived; 
— the depth of winter, if that is to be measured by 
the greatest length of the night. Why do we com- 
pute the year to begin at the time we do, since the 
earth rolls steadily upon its unbroken curve, and 
does not set out afresh ever, or begin its annual cir- 
cuit at one point more than another? Why, but 
because the sun then commences his ascendency, 
and makes his first invasion upon the darkness, and 
gives the earliest sign that prepares for the awaken- 
ing of the earth ? It was a good reason for such a 
choice ; though that choice was not always made. 
The old nations of the East dated from the equinox 
of the spring, with a similar motive; only having 
their eye more to great visible effects on the surface 
of the ground, than to that quiet but greater signal 
from the astronomical points of the sky. And why 
has the nativity of Christ been fixed to the period 
so long assigned to it, since the time of that great 
event is wholly uncertain ; no learned research being 
able to designate it, because no trace of tradition has 
handed it down ? Why, but because the Christian 
Church wisely chose thus to substitute a moral 
idea in the place of a forgotten era ; and selected the 

30* 
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season when the heathen nations were celebrating 
the birth of the natural sun, as a fit one to represent 
the nativity of him who rose to be the light of the 
world? That material orb measures the round of 
each single year, as it passes through its successive 
changes of bloom and barrenness, to repeat again 
and again the same circle. But the Sun of Right- 
eousness has no western limit nor tropical return. 
It does not decline from the perfect day; and the 
wilderness that it has made to blossom comes bade 
no more to its desert state. While it gives date to 
the centuries as they go continuously forward, its 
progress is the growing life of humanity. Christ, 
like the year, was the birth of time. " In the fulness 
of" it he came, and no period of it will ever see him 
depart If Re was ordained before the foundation 
of the world, its early generations were prophetic of 
him, and prepared for him, and its latest shall be 
blessed in his name. He was born into it; — not 
sent down into it from the sky ; not rising suddenly 
up in it, and no one could tell from whence; or 
standing constantly in it, and no one could tell how 
long, — a deathless being among mortal men. He 
was an infant ; and by the help of years he grew 
towards his stature and his wisdom and his favor 
with God and his kind. He had a history that 
opened and terminated, though his word is "the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever." The creation 
altered its looks before his eyes, as it does before 
ours, and he himself was subjected to the periodic 
laws that govern its alterations. Nature and the 
soul were alike dark, when he appeared, and now a 
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new illumination was dawning for them both ; thus 
reminding us how graciously God brings forth the 
best gifts, both spiritual and earthly, from the lowest 
depressions. 

" It was the winter wild, 
While the Heaven-born child, 
All meanly wrapped, in the rude manger lies." 

But we need not follow this train of thought any 
further. Enough has been said to show that there 
is a spiritual relationship between the Christmas 
festival and the nativity of the year. Let us now 
take up the text, and apply it to each of them in its 
turn. Its words carry us far back to the story of 
Manoah and his wife, the parents of Samson ; but 
its meaning is not confined there. It reaches down 
to us with the full tone of its divine lesson. That 
Hebrew champion was also a child of promise. An 
angel is said to have announced him. And when 
the father was told of events leading him to expect 
some wonderful thing that his son was destined to 
perform, his first impulse was to pray to that Sover- 
eign Disposer, from whom all wisdom as well as all 
strength proceeds. u And Manoah entreated the 
Lord, and said, O my Lord, let the man of God 
which thou didst send come again unto us, and teach 
us what we shall do unto the child that shall be 
born." He looked at once in the right direction, — 
towards Him from whom every good comes down. 
And he asked for the right instruction, — that which 
would direct him in the way of his duty, and not 
that which would gratify his curiosity as to what 
was laid up in the counsels of the Almighty. He 
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did not seek to know what kind of eminence his 
boy should attain ; nor to what purpose he was to 
be so distinguished ; nor what were to be the events 
of his life ; nor how themselves were to be served, 
without any endeavors of their own, by the course 
he was to run. He raised no vain questions. He felt 
no mistrust. His only anxiety was, lest he should 
not be found faithful to the charge about to be com- 
mitted to him ; lest he should not do his own part 
well, either from ignorance or weakness. Now it 
will be an easy task to make the application of the 
sentiment and feeling of this good man to the sub- 
ject that lies before us to-day. The very expressions 
that he used appropriately belong to it The dis- 
position that he displayed should inspire us, whether 
we consider the holiday of the last week, or the 
equally thoughtful occasion that will soon be here, 
setting a new mark upon the number of our twelve- 
months. 

Begin with the former of these ; and let us all lift 
our thoughts reverently upwards, and say, " O Lord, 
teach us what we shall do unto " thy " holy child 
Jesus," who, with a heavenly testimony around 
him, was " born " into the world. This will be our 
true prayer. Here, more than on any other point, 
we should chiefly desire to be directed. It has been 
a common error among Christians to seek for very 
different kinds of information, and to exalt them 
into the place of principal importance. Such as 
these, for instance : — What are we to think of Christ, 
— of his metaphysical nature, of his mediatorial 
office ? What were the precise circumstances under 
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which he came upon earth ? and how are we to un- 
derstand some of the abstruser doctrines that have 
been supposed to be a part of his Gospel ? What 
has he done for mankind, without any participation 
of theirs, either in the decrees of the foregoing 
eternity, or in the simple fact of his mission, or in 
the free gift of his active services, or in the efficacy 
of his death? What has he done on our behalf, 
without our knowledge, and without our contrib- 
uting hand, to better our situation or our souls? 
What will he do for us, in the same unconditional 
manner, for the days that we are here to see, or for 
the hidden future that shall never cease? These, 
and the like of them, are the inquiries that have been 
most usually made ; and many of us perhaps have 
joined in with them, instead of addressing to our- 
selves those that immediately affect our personal 
conduct. Hence have sprung up speculations and 
controversies, vain anxieties on the one hand and 
a worse dogmatism on the other, to the neglect of 
what concerns life and practice, and often to the 
manifest injury of the Christian virtues. Whereas, 
our business mainly is, to learn what we ought tc 
do to him, who was born for our sake as well as 
died for our sake. For his religion is a faith to live 
by, more than it is a problem to employ our con- 
jectures upon. It aims to make us dutiful, rather 
than to make us inquisitive or to satisfy our pre- 
sumption. It would fill us with the animation of 
its motives and the peace of its hope, and not with 
the repose of any self-confidences. The Gospel is 
not something that is bestowed upon us without our 
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care, achieved for us without our endeavor, fulfil- 
ling its errand to us whether we mix our will and 
affection with it or not It does not work like a 
charm or a talisman, guiding us while we are look- 
ing another way, governing us though against our 
consent, and saving us however unworthy we may 
be. It offers privileges; but we are to avail our- 
selves of them. It reveals truths ; but we are to 
ponder them. It holds out promises, exceeding 
great; but our hearts must aspire to them. It brings 
redemption ; but such as remains to be wrought out 
by the deeds of the believer. All this is so plain, 
that no one, I think, will object by demanding, 
What are we able to do unto God's anointed, 
whose training was completed by wonderful provi- 
dences eighteen centuries and more ago; who then 
endured the utmost malice of men, and received 
the homage of angels; and who is now ascended 
to the Father? What are you able to do? You 
can do much to him. His name and his faith, — 
these are now he. You can render to him your 
obedience. You can grow conformed to his like- 
ness, and thus honor him. You can give him your 
confidence, and your gratitude, and your affection. 
You can yield to him the sacrifices of whatever 
you should deny to yourselves. To this end was 
he born, according to his own declaration, that he 
should bear witness to the truth. You must ad- 
here to that testimony. He "gave himself for 
us," says his Apostle, "that he might purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works." 
You are called to be among that chosen genera- 
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tion of "the doers of the word," who shall be 
" blessed in their deed." He taught in one of the 
most solemn of his discourses, that whosoever per- 
formed acts of kindness and mercy towards the 
least of his brethren, — "his brethren" he called 
the poorest sufferers in the flesh at the very moment 
that he was describing his own throne as king and 
his own tribunal as judge, — performed those ser- 
vices to him; while they who refused their pity 
to the most despised one that needed it, refused it 
to him. Is he not betrayed, again, by those who, 
professing his name, deal treacherously with their 
neighbor? Is he not "wounded in the house of 
his friends," when they injure and slay one another? 
They who apostatize from his law "crucify him 
afresh," says the Epistle to the Hebrews, " and put 
him to an open shame." Do you ask, What shall 
we do unto the child that was born at Bethlehem ? 
Acknowledge him. Receive him. Do as the shep- 
herds did, when they made haste to go and see with 
their own eyes what the Lord had made known 
unto them. Do as the " wise men " did, when they 
followed his star from the East, and rejoiced when 
they found him, and opened their treasures before 
him, — the best that their land afforded, if there 
was not much of it, — " gold and frankincense and 
myrrh." Become yourselves like the little children 
of his kingdom. Transfer his birth from the Jew- 
ish manger to your own souls. Let. him be formed 
within you, and grow there, and abide there ; and let 
his " day-star arise* in your hearts." 

If we now pass to the other portion of our sub- 
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ject, and from this dying part of the year look for- 
ward to the birth of the new one, that is to take 
place a few days hence, the language of the text is 
still suitable. The same principle presides here as 
before, and the same course of reflection may be 
carried on. " O my Lord, let the man of God 
which thou didst send come again unto us, and 
teach us what we shall do unto the child that shall 
be born." We are not so apt to put up this re- 
quest, as we are to wonder what the child will do 
for others and for us. What is the commission, we 
anxiously ask, that he has received from on high ? 
What work will he execute, as he grows at once 
into his full stature and leads on the seasons and 
their fortunes? He also is a child of promise; 
though the angel of Time that announces him, like 
that which appeared to Manoah, has a "counte- 
nance like the countenance of an angel of God, 
very terrible " to many, and he tells his name to no 
one, " seeing it is secret" Many hopes are gath- 
ered within the round of that untraversed year, and 
many solicitudes by the side of them. We would 
fain know whether those hopes are to be gratified, 
and whether those anxieties will pass away. There 
is room for crowds of the most important events in 
the space that now opens itself before the fancy, and 
of what kind are they to be ? Will they smile upon 
us, or look severely? Shall we be prosperous or 
unfortunate ? Shall we be sick or well ? Shall we 
live or die? A single roll of the earth about the 
sun may change its whole appearance for us, or re- 
move us from its surface. Nothing is more natural, 
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therefore, than that we should seek to question it 
as to what it has in reserve for us ; for we cannot 
help anticipating the future, any more than we can 
help retracing the past We look upon the healthy 
faces of those we love; — will it spare their bloom ? 
Upon those who stand feebly in their place ; — will it 
allow them that place still longer ? We look upon 
the political signs of the world ; — will it show them 
propitious or adverse ? will it preserve them in the 
whiteness of peace, or turn them turbulent and 
blood-red with the wickedness and miseries and in- 
sanity of war ? We look upon the calculations and 
issues and analogies of what has gone before; — 
how will it justify the predictions that we cast, from 
them to what shall be hereafter ? Thus we speak 
of the year, as if it were an individual, conscious 
being, that is to record this or that, to accomplish 
this or that, for or against us. This is a common 
way of expressing ourselves concerning it. There 
is, therefore, no strangeness in saying, that, when 
it first opens its eyes to the light, we stand as it 
were around it, and say with the men and women 
in the Gospel, " What manner of child shall this 
be?» 

But though this may be the readiest question, it 
is not the most rightful one. For t&at we must go 
back to the old Hebrew story that has lent us the 
text It is, " How shall we order the child, and how 
shall we do unto him?" Must we not acknowl- 
edge, that it is of far more moment to us what we 
shall do with the year, than what the year will do 

si 
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with us ? Its changes will be various, but its judg- 
ment will be fixed. Its events must be transitory, 
but its moral consequences will be beyond all the 
limits of temporal things. For our use of it we are 
accountable, while what is to happen in it rests 
among the disposals of God ; and few will venture 
to deny, in words at least, that their consciences 
and moral welfare are of more importance than the 
accidents of their condition. Besides, here we have 
something that is within our own power. We can- 
not command the results, that are to be as God 
pleases. We cannot tell what a day may bring 
forth, nor what shall be on the morrow. But we 
can choose what we ourselves will be. We can re* 
solve to live faithfully, whatever betides. We can 
be sure of our knowledge that we shall not be for- 
saken then. We can make improvement alike of 
good and bad success. We can take favors well, 
and trials well. We can walk with the bright angels, 
and wrestle with the dark ones, and oblige the fly- 
ing hours to leave a blessing behind. May we be 
taught to do this ! May we resolve that it shall be 
done ! Then shall we have treasures in loss. Then 
shall we have strength in sickness. Then shall we 
have peace, though in the midst of battles. We 
shall do for all the children of time what shall be 
remembered when time shall be no more. They 
shall be children and subjects of ours, instead of 
making us the victims that some suppose us to be, 
and allow themselves to be. And when the last 
sacrifices of life are offered, whether soon or late, in 
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the year that is coming or a remote one yet, the 
angel of the Lord will ascend in the flame of the 
altar, as a token that the utmost promise he ever 
gave shall be fulfilled. 



THE END. 
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